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You, Too, Can Learn 


= to Boss This Job! 
£ 2 
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“ELECTRICAL EXPERTS” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


What's YOUR Future? 


Trained ‘Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advancement and a big 
success in this line are the greatest ever known. a 
Electrical Experts’’ earn $70 to $200 a week. Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions. 


Ps 

Be an “Electrical Expert” 
Today even the ordinary electrician—the “‘screw driver’? kind is making money—big money. 
the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the * 
electricians—to boss big jobs—the jobs that pay. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Get in line for one of these “Big Jobs,”” by enrolling now for my easily-learned, quickly-grasped, right-up-to-the-minute, 
Spare-Time Home Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School graduate. My Course in Electricity is the most 
simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, or previous experience, the 
chance to become, in a very short time, an ‘Electrical Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 a week, 


I Give You a Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training a man needs to get the best 
positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are now successfu 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get into the “big money’ 
class in electrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single penny paid me in tuition, if, when you have 
finished my course, you are not satisfied it was the best investment you ever made. 


FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 
I give each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, Materials and Measuring Instruments absolutely FREE. I also suppl 
them with Drawing Outfits, examination paper, and many other things that other schools don't furnish. You do PRACTICAL 
work—AT HOME You start right in after the first few lessons to 
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ME. 
Pe ae es | tg “aa WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 
o bee ” 1e ngineer, icago ngineering 
Works, Dept. 431, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. } SAVE $45.50 BY ENROLLING NOW 


Dear Sir: Send me at once full particulars of your J You can save $45.50 in tuition by enrolling now. Let me send you full 
great Special Offer; also your Free booklet on “How f particulars of my great Special Offer, and my Free booklet on “How 
to Become An Electrical Expert.'’ No obligation on to Become an Electrical Expert.” 


But it’s the trained man- 
‘Electrical Expert’’—who is picked out to “‘boss” ordinary 





a I L.L. Cooke. CHier. ENGINEER 
Seesecsecsones .caeseneceeccsscces w aiibioiin _ l 

AGC nner eee g CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 

Kale iia crane oe Sa dl t Dept. 431, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





THE'COOKE’TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN: 
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his Letter Saved Me Half. 


on a New Typewriter 


Chicago, Nov. 2, 1921. 
Dear Henry: 

I hear that you are down in New York to 
open a branch office for your firm. You'll be 
buying a lot of things for the office, not the 
least important of which will be typewriters. 

And that’s what I want to talk to you about 
—typewriters. I want to give you the benefit 
of an experience I had some time ago, 
and thereby, I hope, save you some real 
money. 

About a year ago I decided to buy a 
typewriter for home use. My first 
thought was to purchase one of the 
makes we were using in the office, which 
had been put in before I became buyer 
for the house. But when it came 
to digging up a hundred dollars 
for the machine—I just couldn’t. 
Somehow or other it looked like 
too much money to me. 

Then I thought about picking 
up a second-hand machine, but 
the price was about as high, and 
I had no assurance of service. 

I was undecided as to what to 
do, when one evening at home I 
ran across an Oliver Typewriter 
ad in a magazine. I remembered then 
having read the advertising before and 
being impressed with the story. 

“Why pay $100 for Any Typewriter”— 
“When You Can Buy a New Oliver for 
$49.50?” read the ad—then it went on to explain 
how The Oliver Typewriter Company had cut 
the price by selling direct and eliminating costly 
selling methods. It was clear to me as an ex- 
perienced buyer how they could well afford to 
lop off $50.50 of the $100 by their new eco- 
nomical selling plan. 

The ad brought out the fact, too, that I could 
pay $49.50 cash, or $55 in easy installments— 
$3 after trial and then $4 per month. 

But the thing that decided me was their free 
trial offer. Without my sending or depositing 
apenny, they would ship me an Oliver for five 
days free trial. I could use the typewriter for 
five days just as if it were my own, and if I 
wasn’t satisfied, all I had to do was to ship it 
beck at the Oliver Company’s expense. Well, 
I mailed in the coupon and got an Oliver for 
free trial. To make a short story shorter, I 
was more than pleased with the Oliver. I fully 
agreed with The Oliver Typewriter Company 
that if any typewriter was worth $100 it was 
this splendid Oliver. 





A Finer Typewriter at a Fair Price 
Over 900,000 Sold 
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Well, later when we found it necessary to re- 
place some of the typewriters at the office, you 
may be sure I put in Olivers, saving the com- 
pany a nice $50.50 on each. At first the girls 
were reluctant about changing machines, but 
after a week or two with the Oliver, they 
wouldn’t have any other. 

Naturally now we are all Oliver enthusiasts 
—that’s why I write this letter to you. 

You just give the Oliver a trial and 
you'll be more than willing to buy me a 
good dinner when I arrive in New York 
next month, Yours, J. B. 


That is the letter that saved me $50.50 
on each of my typewriters. I not only 
equipped the office with the Oli- 
ver, but, like my friend, I also 
bought one for home use. Yes, 
I am more than willing to buy 
my -friend a good dinner for his 
valuable advice. 


Any reader may order an Oli- 
ver direct from this ad by mail- 
ing the coupon. No money in 
advance. No deposit. No obli- 
gation to buy. Return or keep 
the Oliver as you decide after five days 
free trial. If you decide to keep the 
typewriter, you can pay cash or you 
may take over a year to pay at the easy 
rate of $4 a month. Mail the coupon 
today—NOW. 


Canadian Price, $79 


"oye 


731 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


PSS SSS SSS SS SSSR SSS 

a THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

' 731 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

1 Ship me a new Oliver No, 9 Typewriter for five 

- days’ free inspection. If I keep it I will pay 
4 $55 as follows: $3 at the end of trial period and 
g then at the rate of $4 per month. The title to re- 

main in you until fully paid for. If I make cash 
settlement at end of trial period I am to deduct 
ten per cent and remit to you $49.50. 

If I decide not to keep it, I will ship it back at 

your expense at the end of five days. 

My shipping point is .... 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
me your book—‘The High Cost of Typewriters 

—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe cata- 

log and further information. 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Cover Design . ; : ; ‘ : . Eloise Haven 

The Black Sheep Turns White . : . Alice Garland Steele 
Short Story 
Illustrated by Clarence Rowe. 

The Message—Short Story . ; ‘ . Frances E. Gale 

The Rose of Youth , ; ‘ . . Anne O'Hagan 
Two-Part Story. Part I. 
Illustrated by Robert A. Graef. 

Poise—Verse . ; : ; ; ‘ . Blanche Elizabeth Wade 

Sisters Under the Skin—Short Story . John Peter Toohey 
Illustrated by T. Victor’ Hall. 

“Ming Pai’—Short Story ; ; . Emma-Lindsay Squier 

The Monarch—Verse . , ; F . Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


The Tongues of the World—Short Story Marguerite Aspinwall . 


New York Stage Successes: , : , ; 
“Six-Cylinder Love”’—Comedy. William Anthony McGuire . 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


As One Remembers Music—Verse . . Mary Brent Whiteside 
Prince Too Charming—Short Story . . Dorothea Brande . ‘. 
The Missionary—Short Story . F . Virginia Middleton 


Then He Bought Himself a Good Cigar . Irene Van Valkenburg 


Sheila of Big Wreck Cove . : ‘ . James A. Cooper . 
Serial. Conclusion. 


The Six-Foot Woman and the Five-Foot Clare Shipman 
Man—Short Story 


All Year ’Round Outdoor Sports . ; . Doctor Lillian Whitney 
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5,000,000 Men 
Are After the 
Routine Jobs— 


Break Away From 
This Competition— 


Command 
Big Pay! 


When business slackens, can your 
employer “let you go”— and tomorrow 
hire almost any routine man from this 
army of 5,000,000 men and find him 
competent to take your place? 

Observe that when a business trims its 
crew, it is almost never the big-pay men who 
walk the plank. 

Not only are the specialists retained—the 
Accountants, Production Managers, Traffic Managers, 
and, in fact, the managers of any of the important 
departments of a business — but they are frequently 
promoted. Other concerns are in need of their 
ability, and come bidding for their services. 

Many of these men who today are going rapidly 
ahead were no better off than you, several years 
ago. Today, while others walk the streets, these 
men walk into the better jobs. 

There is no mystery about their swift advancement. 
There isa way that’s interesting and practical whereby 
any man of average intelligence can get the training 
that will put him in the big-pay class. Literally 
thousands of ambitious men have found this way in 
the LaSalle Problem Method. They have chosen the 
line of work that most appealed to them—then, right 
in the quiet of their own homes, without losing an 
hour from work or a dollar of pay, they have solved 
the problems they today are meeting in the better jobs. 

Situations which they face today are identical with 
those they faced in spare-time study. They have been 
shown exactly how to meet them—guided every step 
of the way by some of the ablest business men, in 
their respective fields, in America. 


=——_—— -— ee INQUIRY 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 







Read these statements, typical of over 1,000 which 
we will send you in booklet form and which represent 
but a small part of the many thousands of similar 
letters in our files: 

“The most efficient and most rapidly promoted men 
in our whole organization arz LaSalle-trained.”’ 
“Prom oce.' to General Manager.” 

“Now a <irector in two banks.” 

“rrom bookkeeper advanced to chief accountant— 
salary increased 500%.” 

“Passed bar examination with highest grade, in com- 
petition with many resident school graduates.’’ 
“The Problem Method increased my income $2,500 
a year.” 

“Passed C.P.A.examination. You will be interested 
to know that 50% of the successful candidates were 
LaSalle-trained men.” 

An analysis of the letters from 1,089 LaSalle members report- 
ing definite salary increases during 3 months’ time shows an 
average increase per man of 56%. 

hile the axe hangs over every business office, it’s the time 
of all times to free yourself forever from the treadmill jobs. 

Mark on the coupon the training that attracts you, sign and 
mail it to the University. It will bring you full information, to- 
gether with particulars of our convenient-payment plan; also your 
free copy of the inspiring book—**Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 

Break away from the crowd of routine pluggers. Find out 
today what YOU must do to put yourself among the men who 
command big money. Mail the coupon NOW, 


COUPON er er ee oe eee ae a 


Dept. 165-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


O Business Management 

DO Higher Accountancy 

O Traffic Management— 
Foreign and Domestic 


O Commercial Law 


Efficiency 


D Railway Accounting and [) Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 


Station Management 


O Law—Degree of LL. B. 0 Banking and Finance 


O Industrial Management 


O Expert Bookkeeping 
0) Personnel and Employ- 0 Business English 
ment Management O Commercial Spanish 
O Modern Foremanship ( Effective Speaking 
& Production Methods 0 C. P. A. Coaching 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Farm Lands 





CLAY LOAM 





LANDS-—20, 40, 380 acre 
tracts in clover district of Michigan; rict 
soil; $15 to $85 acre uasy terms, Send for 
Free booklet. Swigart Land Co., X-1265, 
First National Bank Bidg., Chicag 





Help Wanted—Female 











$6—$18 a llow tops at 
home, experie varticul 
for amy 110) La 
Grang e, snd 

Ww ANTE D Women Become Dress 
Designers. month Sample lesson 
free. Write immediately, Franklin Institute. 
Dept. T 561, Rochester, f. 
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INVE NTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book * How To 
Get Your Patent.’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 112, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTS Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature Highest 
references. Prompt Attention Reasonabie 
Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth 
Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Highest references Rates 


reasonable. Best results. 
sured. Booklet free. 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
pe; ¢. 


Promptness as- 
Watson E. Coleman, 
Street, Washington, 














PATENTS, Tr ade renentinl Copyright, fore- 
most word free. respondence, solicited 
Results procured, C ha ges reasonable. Write 
Metzger, Washington 

INVENTIONS WANTED. Cash or Roy 
alty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 2 





Mo 
INVENTORS If 


St. Louis, 





you have an invention 


and don’t want to spend unnecessary money 
in securing a patent, write to Invent 
Engineers Consulting Cca., PB. Box 





Washington, D. 


PATENTS SECURED. 
model of your invention 
Write for Record of 
valuable boc 
305 Ouray 


Submit sketch or 
for examination. 
Invention blank 
ackson & 
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Personal 

To win frier uls 
‘Sue- 
10¢ 
300 


DO You want 
and be happy? 
cess” key and 

and birthdate. 
Chronicle Blidg., 


ASTROLOGY 
Send birth date 
Eddy, Westport 
Missouri. 


WRITE THE WORDS 
We compose music and 
publication on royalty basis by 
publisher. Our Chief Composer 
Editor is a song-writer of 
tion and has written 


success? 
Wonderful results. 
Personality sketch for 

Thomson-Heywood, 
San Francisco 





Stars tell Life’s Story. 
and dime for trial reading 
St., 33—74 Kansas City 


SONG. 
to secure 
New York 
and Lyric 
national 
many big 


FOR A 
guarantee 


Submit poems on any subject. 
Studios, 275 Fitzgerald Bldg., New Yor 





Send dime and birth in- 
able scientific test to Plato 
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ASTROLOGY. 
formation for rel 

















oldest astrologer, Box 102, Buffalo, N. 
One year’s future one dollar. 

ZEE Be ausitul girl pictures. 10 won- 
derful poses $1.00; 18 specials $2.00 sair- 
art © St. Louis, Mo. 

ARE YOU INTERESTED in your future? 
Trial reading for birthdate and 10c. F. 


Crane, 840 Advertising Bldg., Chicago. 





Salesmen Wanted 


SALESMEN 


and tr 














§ Ambition 
That’s what it takes to get the Big Jobs 
today. We train you and secure the posi 
tion; write today. American School of 
Salesmanship, Eighth Floor, 20 E. Jackson 


St., Chicago. 


TRAVELING Field Representatives wanted 
Should net $10,000 yearly. Choice of terri- 
tory. Jeekly advances. Merchants School 
of Advertising, Dept. 14, 22 Quincey St., 
Chicago. 
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SHORTIL AND 








Best practica System, 
learn in 5 hours; speed with ea Dractice. 
Proof lessons, brochure free King Jp. 
titute, 26, Station F, New ork, 





Short Stories and Photoplays 





WRITE “ny Ws 




















ITEMS Shon 
Stories for y in spare time Copyright 
Book and oe s free Press Re; Syn- 
divate (406), St. Louis, Mo 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS $25—$ 
any one for suitable ideas bxy 
hecessary; complete outline Free. Produce 
League, 439 St. Louis. 

FREE to writers—-A wonderful little bog 
of money-making hints, sugges a 
the A © of successful Story 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N, ¥ 

Wai. TERS Stories, Poems, Plays, ete, 
are Wanted for publication. Literary By- 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 

AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today for 
Free Copy, America’s leading magazine for 
writers of photoplays, Stories, Poems. 
Son nstructive, helpful Writer's 
Digest, 605 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 


PHOTOPLAYS 
Producers ; 


WANTED 


also stories. 


for California 
Submit manuscripts. 








or, if a beginner, write for Free Plot Chart 
and Details. Iiarvard Company, 560, Sap 
Francisco. 

Songs, Poems, etc. 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'l 
compose the music free and publish same 
Send Song-Poem to-day. enox Co., 271 
W. 125th St., New York. 

Waite A SONG POEM, Love, Mother 
Home omic or any subject I compos 
music aot uarantee publication Send 
words to-«ié Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Block, Chicago. 

HAVE YOU SONG_ POEMS? 1 have 
best Ray Hibbeler, D102, 404 


proposition 
Dickens Ave., Chicago 


SONGWRITERS 





Learn of the publie’s 
demand for son ‘suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed conditions 
offer new writers, obtainable only in 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide’’ 
Submit your ideas for songs at once 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, com 
pose music, secure copyright and _ facilitate 
free publication or outright sale of songs 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bldg. 
New York. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR 
We write the music, copyright and_ print 
professional copies which are distributed 
to over 200 performers and theaters and 
submitted to 80 publishers for outright 
r Chief of Staff wrote the 
Success of All Time 
of copies of his songs lave 
Studios, 1490 Broadway, 
York 





A SONG 








New 
THE WORDS FOR A SONG 
poems, compose music and guar 
secure publication on royalty basis 
York music publisher, Ow 
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We revise 
ntee to 
pe a New 

















“iief Composer and Lyric Editor is a_ song 
‘wrliae of national reputation and J 
written many big song-hits Millions ¢ 
copies of his songs have been sold. You 
cam write the words for a song if you ty 
Do so now. Submit poems to us on a 
subject Send today Do not delay 
Broadway Composing Studios, 159C Fite 
gerald Building, New York City 
SONG POEMS—You write words, welll 
write music; print 100 autograph copies 
Copyright in your name Write for terms 
Bb. & C. Studios, Suite 5, 469 Broad St 
Newark, N. J 
Stammering 
ST-STU-T-T-TERING And _ Stammerins 


Cured At Home.  Instructive booklet free 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Buil- 
ing, Washington, D. C 
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How! Found a*10000 Job 


Truth is often stranger than fiction as evidenced by 
the fact that I found an opportunity in a waste basket 
that quickly placed me in the $10,000 a year class. 


By Philip Wilson 


»anyone had told me a couple of years ago that I 
| wouta be in the position I am in today it would 
have made me sore, because at that time my pros- 
nets did not amount to a row of beans. After ten 
vars drudgery as a bookkeeper I was only earning 
00 a week, Further promotion was almost impos- 
sible and even if it came my way, it could only mean 
five or ten dollars more a week at the most, 

rom morning until night I worked on endless rows 
of figures, punched the clock on my arrival and again 
on quitting. Frankly, I was sour on life, And then, 
as though by a touch of magic, my entire prospects 
changed—-thanks to a dilapidated old waste basket 

And now for the other side of the picture. At the 
present time I am earning about $10,000 a year, have 
a comfortable home, earn enough to enjoy the luxuries 
that make life worth while, have a bank account that 
is growing each month, to say nothing of the fact that 
[am engaged in work that seems like play, that fasci- 
nates, thrills and enables me to live like gentleman. 

The funny part of it is that if anyone had 
told me two years ago that I could make good 
in my present profession, I would have 
scorned the idea as impossible, 

I found my opportunity in a waste basket. 
In my case [| was eating lunch in our stock 
room because L could not afford to go to a 




















restaurant, In the corner of the room I 
noticed a Waste basket. Sticking out of it 
was a dirty looking old magazine. Not tind- 


ng anything of interest among the articles, I 
idly turned over the advertising pages when 
something stopped me. Tor fifteen minutes or 





rhen I took it over to the stock room clerk. rought to 
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« I studied the page before me carefully. ont is rate, 


of top notch 
salesmanagers 
and salesmen, 
formed just for 
the purpose of 
showing men 
how to become master salesmen, 

Through the help of the N, 8S. T. A.. hundreds of 
men have been able to realize their dreams of success, 
health, and independence. en without previous ex- 
perience or special qualifications have learned the 
secrets of selling that make star salesmen—for sales- 
men are not “born,” but made, and any man can 
easily master the principles of sgiosmansnip through 
the wonderful system of the National Salesmen’s 
Training Association. On record in the Association 
files are hundreds of letters similar to the few shown 
on this page. The most amazing part of it all is that 
these successful men had Ne previous selling experi- 
ence before the N, S. T. A. trained them and helped 
them secure sales positions, 

In my own case for instance, it may sound 
like a fairy tale but at the end of my first 
month I received a letter from my _ sales- 
manager congratulating me on my _ success. 

had made a record for my territory. 












Previous Experience Unnecessary 


Salesmanship is not a natural gift—it is an 

Art nd Science that is open to any man of 
average intelligence. There are many funda- 
tells mental rules and principles that anyone can 
howe chances learn and put into practice. .There are cer- 
Waste nal: tain ways of doing and saying things in xell- 
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Poor Jim, who is still in that stock room, "t,te wondertulsuccess “C rets, the world is before you. The man 


only rend the headline and sniffed in contempt. 
Anyway the advertisement set me thinking although 
my negative condition at that time made me_ feel 
somewhat the way Jim did. But anyway, I ripped that 
advertisement out of the magazine and stuffed it in 
my pocket. 
Several times that afternoon I pulled it out and studied 
it carefully. Every time I read it my pulse quickened, 
because if true at all, it pointed a way for me to in- 
crease my earning powe r many times over, to say noth- 
ing of getting away from the drudgery of bookkeeping. 
“Why couldn’t I do the same?” I asked myself. 
Then Old Man Negative whispered in my ear that I 
was foolish to even think about it—that I was not cut 
out for it. So I put the ad- 
vertisement. in my desk and 
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and big earnings. who understands the underlying principles of 


salesmanship has a two fisted grip on 
prosperity. 


A Great Book on Selling Sent Free 

The interesting book “The Knight of the Grip” will 
be sent absolutely free to those sending in the 
attached coupon. This valuable book tells you all 
about the N, 8. T. A. method of Salesmanship Train- 
ing and Free Employment Service. In addition, you 
will read of the big opportunities open for you in the 
selling field and personal stories of men from all sec- 
tions of the country and from all trades and _ pro- 
fessions who have suddenly stepped from small pay 
jobs to magnificent earnings as a result of the N. S. 
T. A. system. 

Simply fill out and mail the attached coupon and 
“The Knight of the Grip’ will be promptly mailed 
to you. National Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. 
4-A, Chicago, Illinois. 


National Salesmen’s Training Associati 
Dept. 4-A,  —_ Il., U.S. A. 
Please send me, without any oniiga tien on my part, 
your free book, “A Knight of the Grip.” and full -in- 
formation about the N. S. T. A. system of Salesman- 
ship training and Employment Service. Also a list 
showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
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Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pro- 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion by thelack ofelementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 

Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost you a single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab 
solutely satisfied. hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 
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9000000 Autos 


Earn $40 to $150 a Week! : 


Think of it—over 9,000,000 automobiles are in use in the U.S. There never was a better opportu- 
nity for money making than the automobile field offers you right now. Think of the money spent every year to keep all 
these cars in a going condition, Think of the chances for the repairmen, chauffeurs, engineers and garagejowners, 
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Look at the autos being sold—both old and new. Look at the garages springing up here } 2 
and there. This all means money, money, money for the fellows in the game, Get your | ‘ 
share now. Men like you are needed everywhere to fill big paying jobs. A Few Things } \ 
We have made it easy for you to fit yourself for ajob pay- ‘aken Fro 
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Technical Soctety including consulting privileges, tests and * American Technical Society, Dept. A-591, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Black Sheep Turns White 


By Alice Garland Steele 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CLARENCE ROWE 


How Mr. James Daggert came to live again. 


R. JAMES DAGGERT sat on a 
park bench in the city of San 
Francisco and stared at his new 

gloves. To complete the illusion of re- 
spectability, he had acquired, from a 
shop on Market Street, a bamboo cane 
with an extremely ornamental silver top 
and a blue-striped shirt that went well 
with his silk, knitted tie. The tie had 
been made for him at Christmas by the 
peroxide blonde who served in the shop 
where he got his cigars. 

All this sounds as if Mr. James Dag- 
gert were in a position of affluence, and 
he was—temporarily. At his best, Mr. 
James Daggert was always “tempo- 
rary.” At his worst—but why go into 
that, since every member of his family 
would have given you a different, as 
well as an absolutely damning, version? 
As far as family was concerned, Mr. 
James Daggert was in the discard. 

He was, for the time being, in a state 
of affluence, otherwise “in funds.” He 
was getting fifty a week as outside man 
for a corporation which had bought up 
a hundred acres or so of sand flats and 
was engaged in turning them, with 
the aid of Mr. James Daggert and 
printed hyperbole, into “The Home 
Beautiful for the Workingman.” 

Fifty dollars a week to an Eastern 
financier is a mere drop in the bucket, 
but to Jim Daggert it was meat and 


drink and a room in the Luxuro Hotel 
on Front Street. Also, it meant reha- 
bilitation in the matter of raiment on 
a special Sunday in spring when most 
of the world celebrated the Resurrec- 
tion. 

To be specific, then, it was Easter. 
Coming down at nine or so to his usual 
cafeteria around the corner from the 
Luxuro, Mr. James Daggert had been 
surprised to find a rose-colored egg in 
the small cup beside his dish of bacon. 
A vivid-green mate reposed on a damp 
napkin next to the toast, all of which 
the cashier explained when he handed 
her his check later. 

“The boss will have his little joke. 
Say, if a hen went in for them colors 
they’d say she was a futurist, I’ll tell 
the world!” 

Mr. Daggert gathered up his change. 
“Funny. Those eggs somehow got me. 
Used to be the ticket when I was a lit- 
tle shaver.” 

“Say, you ain’t by your looks a hun- 
dred in the shade.” 

“I’m forty.” 

“Hold me up, will you? 
guess it.” 

Mr. James Daggert nodded as he 
turned to the revolving door. 

“Tt would take a good deal of guess- 
ing to get at the bottom of me,” he 
said easily, and stalked out, swinging 


I’d never 
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seemed too “rummy.” 
So he decided to share 
his morning with the 
birds. He found an 
empty bench and sat 
down, staring at his 
new gloves and won- 
dering what he was 
wearing them for. It 
was funny how his 
hands had come 
through. When you’ve 
scrubbed decks on a 
coaster and worked 
over a smelter of 
crude metal and 
swung a pick in the 
Yukon valley, your 
hands are apt to re- 
member it, if by any 
chance the rest of 
you forgets, but Mr. 
James Daggert could 
still look at his hands 
and remember that he 
had once been at col- 
lege—when East was 
inast and West was 
West. 

“Oh, my God!” 

James Daggert lift- 
ed his chin. His 
senses, suddenly on 
the alert, were trying 
to account for some- 
thing his brain had 
automatically _regis- 





“I say! You-—mustn’t do that!” It was a fool thing tosay. Staringatthe brant 
girl in her huddled agony, he felt it wasn’t at all adequate. 


his new cane with an air, into the sun- 
shine. 

He gravitated, after ten minutes or 
so, to the park. A fool notion of join- 
ing the crowd and getting into the lobby 
of some church for an instant possessed 
him, but the truth was that Mr. James 
Daggert had all his life fought shy of 
salvation, and in the form of. stained 
glass and a boy choir it would have 


tered —a_ voice, vi- 
with trouble, 
sounding very near. 

He sat still, one hand softly gripping 
the ornate knob of his walking: stick, 
till it came again, this time on a whim- 
pered, sob-choked breath. 

“Oh, my God!” 

Mr. James Daggert had seen many 
things happen to the pigmies of the 
race. He had been twice in shipwreck, 
once on a whaler in the North Sea, 
once on a cheap liner in the Atlantic; 
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he had come through fire and earth- 
quake, and for a time he had served on 
the police force as a special detective, 
and when he heard the name of the 
Creator of all things used on that jag- 
ged note of the human voice he knew 
it absolutely for the one thing it could 
be—despair. 

He got up, still quietly, and made 
for a little path that led behind a line 
of bushes in all the glory of pink and 
purple bloom. 

“T say! You—mustn’t do that!” 

It was a fool thing to say. Staring 
at the girl in her huddled agony, he felt 
it wasn’t at all adequate. He waited an 
instant, and kicked still farther along 
the graveled path the little bottle with 
its splintered glass top. The contents, 
instead of searing a tortured way 
through the girl’s throat, were spilling 
an innocent rivulet on God’s earth. 

“Oh, my God, what'd you stop me 
for!” She shuddered as his hand went 
down for an instant to her shoulder. 

“Listen. You just grip yourself to- 
gether. Steady does it.” James Dag- 
gert was speaking roughly, as he had 
once or twice to a girl he had “pinched”’ 
when he was doing a little private raid- 
ing. 

She stared up at him out of eyes red- 
rimmed and tearful. Her lips were a 
stained, blurred line of color. Her skin 
was lily-white. “I’ve got to get out! 
’ve got to get out of it all, somehow! 
{—I’ll drown myself—the minute you 
let go.” 

“T say! You're a daisy. You are, 
you know. You're a stubborn article.” 

She tried to straighten her hair un- 
derneath her small, flower-trimmed hat. 
It was a coquettish little hat. One saw 
what her face could be under its entic- 
ing brim. Her eyes were like drenched 
violets. They suddenly went through 
the outer crust of Jim Daggert’s being. 

“That’s right. There’s an officer 
coming this way. You just act as if 
you were giving me the dickens—it will 
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square up the tears! Put it on thick.” 
He stooped with a quick motion for the 
telltale bottle, its acid drying into a 
scorched yellow on his new glove, but 
all the girl did was to grip his sleeve 
convulsively till the man of brass but- 
tons ‘passed by. 

“Now, suppose we walk a little. 
Great day for a walk. I was just think- 
ing of doing that myself when I heard 
you.” He was helping her to her feet. 

She hung limp on his arm. A little 
wad of wet handkerchief went to her 
eyes once or twice. Her hair, in clus- 
tered rings, lay damp on her forehead. 
Finally she spoke. 

“V’ve—seen you before. 
where—I’m staying. The Luxuro Ho- 
tel.” Her voice was still vibrant with 
some feeling that racked her emotion- 
ally. 

Mr. James Daggert for a moment 
concentrated his gaze. “Say! That’s 
what you call a coincidence. Now I 
remember your face struck me _ last 
night. You came down into the lobby 
and walked right out into the rain with- 
out caring what it did to your hat, and 
I said to myself, ‘That little blonde has 
a new rig-up due for Easter sure, or 
she wouldn’t be so offhand with the 
weather.’ ” 

Her red lips quivered. “I guess I 
was feeling the way I do now! Not 
caring——” They were walking along 
the path, and she struck him more than 
ever as something frightened and lost 
and very young. Something tugged at 
Jim Daggert’s fleshly bound heart. 

“Look here. Why don’t you tell me 
what’s gone wrong?” 


At the place 


She stared back at. him dumbly. 
Speech seemed beyond her. 
“Because’—Mr. James  Daggert 


pulled awkwardly at his mustache—“if 
it’s just that you are down on your 
luck - 

She drew a quick breath, shaking her 
head. “Oh, please!” 

“The fact is, I happen to be in funds 
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just at present, and I could tide you over 
a few days.” Mr. Daggert was prod- 
ding the earth with his walking stick. 
He had often paid out money to ladies, 
but never, so far, without what the 
world might venture to call collateral. 

“Oh!” It seemed too big for her. 
She stumbled through a_ sentence. 
“Why, you don’t even know the kind of 
—of person I am!” 

“Don’t 1?” said Mr. James Daggert. 

Outwardly she matched up with 
dozens, only she was prettier. Girls 
up at Dawson City, when the last rush 
was on—a girl back in Chihuahua—and 
a soft little party in New York who 
had done a rotten stunt at one of the 
roof gardens. They had varied a little 
from type, but in one thing they re- 
verted—a man always wanted to kiss 
those lips like crushed rose petals, and 
—usually they let him do it! His eyes, 
with the fretwork of lines about them, 
came back to her quivering little face. 

“T guess the only thing I don’t know 
about you is what’s making you so all- 
fired tired of seeing the sun shine.” 

The look of black trouble brooded 
again in her eyes, crushing out their 
sweetness. “I guess that’s—up to me.” 

Mr. James Daggert pondered. “Be- 
cause,” he spoke with peculiar empha- 
sis, “from my own experience, and it’s 
been a—a pretty tough one, most things 
have a chance to right themselves until 
you're dead and buried. Of course, 
that settles things—for most of us.” 

She frowned back fresh-welling 
tears. “I can’t tell you any of it. But 
I wish to God you had let me alone!” 

Jim Daggert smiled. “Nothing do- 
ing,” he said. His voice was rugged 
still, but it held its grip on her. “Why, 
you soft little thing, if I was to let you 
alone right now——” 

“I'd try it some other way!” She 
said it with strange steadiness of pur- 
pose. 

“Nothing doing,” responded James 
Daggert. “As it happens, I’ve got other 


plans—for us two. We’re going to the 
swellest place I can find for dinner.” 

She stared at him with startled eyes. 

“I may sound nervy,” said Jim Dag- 
gert, “but if you knew how like a lonely 
yellow dog I’ve been feeling for the last 
sixty minutes ” He frowned into 
the green distance. ‘“Here’s where 
we're at,” he said. “I don’t even know 
your name, and I’m not asking any 
questions. But I don’t mind telling you 
a thing or two about myself. I’m forty 
years old and I’m in the discard. I 
haven’t a soul to care whether I’m here 
or in hell. If you put it to me straight, 
I might have to tell you—once or twice 
—that I’ve already been there. But I’m 
in this proposition on the square. My 
name is James Colton Daggert, and I’m 
asking you, little girl, to do me the 
honor of dining with me at the Palace 
Hotel.” 

Her breath came and went quickly. 
Then she turned her blurred eyes to 
his. 





“I—I’d just love to go with you,” 
she said, and put her small hand on his 
sleeve. 

As they passed through the entrance 
gates, out to the Avenue, a crowd was 
surging past in search of holiday. In 
front of one of the churches it was 
held, for a reverent instant, by a little 
group of surpliced youngsters headed 
by a gold cross. They were singing: 

“Oh, Day of Resurrection, 
Earth, tell it out abroad!” 

Mr. James Daggert put up a hand to 
his collar. The old stuff. And yet it 
somehow “got him,” like those Easter 
eggs in tne cafeteria. He glanced 
down at the girl at his side. If the old 
life, for him, could drop away! He 
began to wonder what it would feel like 
to have a home, and some one in it. 

Black sheep are really only danger- 
ous when you keep them in corral with 
white ones. Both the Coltons and the 
Daggerts, back in New York, had felt, 
from time to time, irreparably contami- 
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nated when brought into contact with 
the erring member of their fold. There- 
fore, they conveniently lost James Dag- 
gert’s address. And when any one 
asked for him, it was easy to make some 
indefinite statement about “Jim in the 
gold country,” or “Ranching—you 
know he always cared for an outdoor 
life,” or “We really begin to think that 
he is better in California.” And they 
lost the romance! 

Mr. James Daggert, over spring 
chicken and pears “a la Melba,” lived 
over again his spray-tossed days before 
the mast. He told stories of the‘ frozen 









James Daggert stared 
back at her. Little 
blue veins had come 


Chilkoot Pass. He pictured the dirty 
jail at Chihuahua. He made the girl 
see those herded men in khaki trans- 
ported over seas! 

“T was only the steward,” said James 
Daggert, “but I tell you what, little girl, 
I gave those boys good grub!” His 
voice roughened. “And when they were 
seasick I used to doctor their poor, 
shaved heads with St. Thomas bay 
rum! It doesn’t sound much, to tell of 
it, but, you see, I always had the idea 
that some of them wouldn’t get back. 
So I did little things for ’em—peach 
dessert, with whipped cream made out 
of the canned, evaporated article—and 
I’d call up, when I got back in port, 
over the long distance, to some of their 
mothers , 

Her hands were clasped across the 
little table. The trouble for a moment 
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was out of her face. “I think you are 
perfectly stunning!” she said. 

Mr. 


James Daggert looked up 
quickly. “Who—me?” 
“Yes; I think you are the kindest 


man I ever knew.” 

Jim Daggert sat under the spell of it. 
He had turned, under his tan, a dull 
gray. He took up his fork and laid it 
quietly down again. 

“That’s where you make the big mis- 
take, little girl, I’m just a damned 
rotter.” 

She flinched, just a little, and then 
she sent him, from those hurt blue 
eyes of her, a straight smile. “I don’t 
believe you,” she said, and added quiv- 
eringly, “I wouldn’t—in a _ thousand 
years!” 

For Jim Daggert it was a moment of 
strange pain. “I told you,” he said 
with an effort, “a while ago that until 
the curtain rings down there’s a chance 
for most things to right themselves. 
But I’m the fool exception that proves 
the rule. I’ve been a—a _ blackguard 
from the beginning.” 

She shook her head. The coquettish 
little hat framed her face softly with 
its wreath of spring flowers. “You 
tell that to the marines. I—there are 
ways of a girl’s knowing——” 

“Fact,” said James Daggert. He 
seemed to be looking some old picture 
of himself squarely in the face. “I 
sent the best woman I ever knew to 
heaven with a rotten account of me. 
I’m meaning my mother.” 

She kept her eyes steadily on his. 

“My father was tougher. He’s still 
living down my reputation.” 

She stirred. “I only know what you 
seem to me.” 

James Daggert smiled _ stubbornly. 
“It’s the rig-up,” he said. “I’m wearing 
new clothes.” 


Her lip curled. “Do you _ think 
clothes matter? If—if a man hadn’t a 
shirt to his back and—was kind——”’ 


Her breath caught. It was the old sob 
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struggling again in her throat. 
Daggert straightened. 
“Look here. Don’t you go taking it 


James 


out of yourself on my account. I only 
wanted you to get the right idea. You 


savvy, don’t you, little one?” 
She nodded, her lashes wet again. 
And outside gay throngs were pass 
ing. And women were wearing Cali- 
fornia violets. And it was mating time 
with the birds! 


He took her back to the Luxuro Ho- 
tel. It was a cheap hotel and not over- 
particular as to reputation. It was a 
place for drummers and chorus girls 
on a stop-over from the Fast. He lifted 
his hat as she took her place in the lift 
to go to the fifth floor; then he went 
out again to stare at a late sunset flood- 
ing the bay with copper-gold. 

He didn’t even know her name, but 
she had affected him profoundly. When 
a man has taken a whack at the uni- 
verse it takes the deuce of a lot to stir 
him. James Daggert knew himself for 
a free lance, an adventurer on the face 
of the earth. And here he was envy- 
ing the Workingman his Home Beau- 
tiful! 

He 


ening 


turned into a cross street, dark- 
into rude grays. There was a 
lemonade stall jammed into the side en- 
trance of a barber shop. It looked as 
if it were painted into the landscape 
with black and white wash, but what 
Jim Daggert really saw was a small 
face, full of color, under a cheap wreath 
of artificial flowers, a girl who was say- 


ing, “I only know—what you seem to 
me.” He recognized it for that faith 


of womanhood which passes the love of 
woman ! 

Before he had let her go from him, 
he had taken her hand. “You won’t try 
to give up the ship again without a 
fight for it?” 

She had made a gesture, with her 
face turned a little away. “I’ll—fight. 
I’ve been doing it for some time.” 
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At the motion in the 
doorway, he turned for 
one hesitating instant. 


“And you won’t tell me?” 

“No. There isn’t a bit of use. I'll 
just promise—not to be a quitter.” 

“That’s the ticket.” James Daggert 
smiled into the dark. “And if you need 
anybody, daytime or nighttime——” 

She didn’t misunderstand him. 
“Daytime or nighttime, if—if you can 
help me, [ll let you!” And her last 
sentence, hardly a breath, ‘I think— 
you’re the kindest man I ever knew!” 

James Daggert, lighting a cigarette in 
the street that was turning gray, stared 
once more at that old picture of him- 
self, which he wished with all his soul 
had never been painted, the picture of 
a silly, black sheep! 
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When the same roof covers two peo- 
ple, they are bound to meet. To James 
Daggert the weeks that followed were 
dated by two events. He had a stormy 
interview with the manager of the 
Home-Beautiful Construction Com- 
pany and he definitely made up his mind 
to better citizenship. 

When a man thinks of a home—and 
some one in it, even the streets rear- 
range themselves on the city map. 
Only those countless avenues that are 
signposts along the road he has set him- 
self to walk in are duly charted. He 
used to walk with the girl, sometimes 
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in late afternoon, along Market Street 
and get her ideas. 

“Rather a neat thing, that refrigera- 
tor. It—it takes me—porcelain lining 
and all.” And she would look at him, 
assenting gravely. 

Another time it was a sofa that could 
be turned into a bed for an overnight 
guest. God knew what visions he had 
of entertaining! The thing with him 
was that it might fit into that picture 
puzzle, so long with him a jigsaw pat- 
tern, that might, after all, be turning 
into a thing called “home.” He was 
never weary of getting her ideas. 

“But the things you like are always 
so—expensive,”’ she protested once. 

“Not on your life!” said James Dag- 
gert, and flushed painfully. “Why, lit- 
tle one, I’ve come to think that price 
don’t enter into some things at all. A 
man might be rich, and work his fingers 
to the bone, for a lamp on a table and 
somebody sitting alongside of it.” 

She fell into a strange, soft silence. 

The next day he bought a set of 
dishes. As they came out of the shop, 
he discovered that she was looking hor- 
ribly tired. It struck him with an infi- 
nite concern. He paused to take in the 
details of her flowerlike face. 

“Why, girl, I’m a brute to walk you 
about like this! We’ll go and rest in 
the park.” 

“Don’t 
names !” 
smile. 

He still regarded her gravely. “Has 
it upset you—to have me buy that stuff ? 
Because 

She shook her head. 
silly !” 

“Because I’m buying it in the hope 
that you I can’t put it up to you, 
little one; I don’t dare. It—it means 
too much! I guess you've got the idea, 
anyway—that I love you down to the 
ground,” 

She walked on at his side. It was a 
big thing that had come to both of 


you dare to call yourself 
She was trying to pass off a 





“No. I’m just 
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them, there in the common, crowded 
street. But she could not stammer an 
answer. She just laid her hand on his 
arm, as she had that first day, and 
gripped it as if she would never let 
it go, 

James Daggert turned with her into 
the green of the park. 

“Not to-day, Jim. I want you to take 
me back to the hotel.” 

He patted her hand gently. “You're 
just tuckered out,” he said, and hailed 
a passing taxi. His mood ran high. 
Not all the powers of darkness should 
spoil the radiance of that first word to 
her of his ultimate hope! 

She sat back in the cab with her eyes 
closed. Her face looked more than ever 
a child’s face, and her red lips He 
was reminded once again of one of 
those girls back at Dawson City, and 
a passionate pity surged through him 
for the lot of some women. There was 
one page in his life—only one—of 
which he need not be ashamed. 

As the car drew up at the curb she 
turned suddenly. “Jim! Wait a min- 
ute!” She paused, one hand up at her 
throat. Out of the pallor of her face 
her blue eyes went to his. The lids 
were fluttering. 

“Tt is only——” She shook her head. 
He seemed to hear the sob in her throat 
again. And then suddenly she flung an 
arm about his neck and kissed him. 

James Daggert sensed the glory of 
sun and moon and stars. 





She went up in the lift. 

As for Jim Daggert, he went to the 
counter, selected two deadly cigars, and 
tipped the boy a quarter to bring up 
sandwiches and coffee to his room. 
Somehow, he couldn’t think of dinner. 
Instead, he went and sat on the foot of 
his narrow bed and humbled himself 
before the Lord God Almighty for let- 
ting beauty come at last into a distorted 
life! 


He hadn't deserved any of it. He'd 
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never done a darned thing to make the 
world better for his living in it. He 
had been kind to homeless dogs and 
he had shared with beggars, sometimes. 
Most times he had spent money he had 
not earned, but won at stakes, in riot- 
ous living. 

That afternoon he had gone to the 
office of the Home-Beautiful Construc- 
tion Company. He had talked to Don- 
nelly, the manager. He had told Don- 
nelly, at the risk of losing his job, that 
he was going to lay bare that little mat- 
ter of drainage. And they’d have to 
square things with the department of 
buildings and check up with the fire 
laws. He’d about decided, if he sold 
sand flats to the workingman, to do it 
on the level. 

Donnelly had let rip a few curses. In 
the end he had given in, as far as the 
fire laws were concerned. He had 
promised to put it up to McCrum, the 
real culprit. If McCrum wanted to 
make money by sailing close to the law, 
what the devil was it a concern of Dag- 
gert’s? 

“It’s simply,” said James Daggert, 
“that I’m sick to my stomach of ‘doing’ 
a bunch that aren’t clever enough once 
in a while to take a trick. You have 
them every way, anyhow. Well, I’ve 
decided to make it my business to see 
that they’re safe from fire and water. 
I can’t guarantee them against earth- 
quake while they live in this belt!” 

He had gone out, leaving Donnelly 
black in the face and still cursing. But 


James Colton Daggert could hold his 


head a little higher. 

If he lost out at the construction 
company, he would have to take his old 
berth with the department of docks, at 
a loss of twenty a week. The dishes 
would have to go in storage. You can’t 
marry on a thousand a year any longer! 

And with it all he felt that something 
in him had been washed clean. To 
love anything in God’s world is a cleans- 
ing process for the blackest soul. Love 


is purity. So James Daggert sat on his 
cot bed and humbled himself before 
the Lord Almighty and laid plans for 
decent citizenship. 

Some one was knocking on his door. 

He carefully set the plate with its 
untouched sandwiches on his one chair, 
and wondered who the dickens 
And then his heart gave a sudden leap. 
Suppose it should be—Letty! 

But it was the woman from 49. She 
was massive, wrapped in wistaria-col- 
ored draperies. 

“You’re Mr. Daggert? Well, if 
you’re half the man you look, you'll go 
down to 63 and stop the row- 
ing. That little blonde has her hus- 
band back, and he’s carrying on some- 
thing shameful. I seen you with her 
a couple of times, and I took you for 
her friend. I’ve sent a boy down for 
the night clerk. Meanwhile, you’d bet- 
ter get busy!” 

James Daggert stared back at her. 
Little blue veins had come out on his 
forehead. And then suddenly he heard 
the thing she was talking about. Push- 
ing her aside, he strode down the hall. 

The door was unlocked. But it 
wouldn’t have mattered to James Dag- 
gert had it been otherwise. As he flung 
it open with a quick, silent movement 
of the wrist, he was hearing over again 
those panting sentences of the massive 
person from room 49, as she kept at 
his side down the corridor: 

“Married two years, and she ain’t 
learned yet to get the best of him! | 
wouldn’t take .it from no man. Yet I 
will say she ain’t free from giving him 
cause. I thought at first you was seri- 
ous yourself. Them fellows that travel 
on the road have to do a lot of trusting, 
I'll say it!” 

James Daggert had strode on in grim 
silence. 

It was a room which suggested light 
housekeeping, for there was a small gas 
stove. A little, flower-wreathed hat 
hung on a peg above a man’s khaki 
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overcoat. Letty stood with her back 
against the wall, her chin lifted. Her 
small face was perfectly colorless, all 
but the red line of her scarlet, piteous 


mouth. Across from her the man 
blazed. He was young, with the face 


of a boy gone brutal. It was as if a 












“Tl come and 
knock him down 
for you, Letty— 
and that’s about 
as far as I will go 
with another 
man’s wife!” 


hundred levers within him had gotten 
beyond control. 

At the motion in the doorway he 
turned for one hesitating instant. In 
the next Jim Daggert sent an army re- 
volver spinning across the floor. 

“Now then! Get her out of this, 
will you?” For James Daggert had 
seen something other than rage in the 
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boy’s spasmodic breathing, as he tried 
still to stand his ground before them. 
And as she did not stir, he added 
shortly, “Go, Letty,” waiting, still with 
his eyes on that central, inarticulate fig- 
ure till, with one choked sob, she passed 
him and went out by the door. Jim 
Daggert put out an arm. “All right,” 
he said quickly. “Brace yourself—lean 
on me!”’ His eyes were on a blue line 
about the twisted lips. James Daggert 
knew physical torture when he saw it. 


It was midnight when Jim 
Daggert left the little room. 
The night clerk had been up 
twice, and retired at the sound 
of those lowered voices. His 


respect for 
creased from that hour. 
room 49, lay rigid by the side of her 
bedfellow, and was of the number of 
those who watch, dry-eyed, for morn- 


Mr. James Daggert in- 
The girl, in 


ing. James Daggert, the lines about 
his eyes slightly deepened, got his hat 
and went out into the night to dig a 
grave for his dreams. 
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He walked, with his hat pulled down, 
toward the bay. Black lines of ship- 
ping, like some huge pen-and-ink sketch, 
stretched across the horizon. The hulks 
of vessels shadowed patches of darker 
water. Here and there, over great in- 
tervals, a ship’s lantern showed faint 
luminosity. It was night, enveloping, 
profound. 

James Daggert, thinking in widening 
circles, remembered what shipwreck 
was like at sea. He remembered an 
earth that trembled, with fissures yawn- 
ing. But now he was obliged to listen 
to something that was not an earth- 
quake. His agony was a still, small 
voice that said, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” Love had set its 
bounds. 

There was no question about his lov- 
ing Letty. Her softness drew him. He 
wanted to match her weakness with his 
strength. Passion rocked him. He felt 
again that arm, softly curving, flung 
about his neck, her kiss on his mouth. 
And he didn’t blame her. Her instinct 
was to appeal. He was ripe for appeal 
—from the emptiness of the years, from 
those burning deserts which he had 
traveled alone. He couldn’t blame 
Letty. He knew too much her need 
not for love, but for loving. 

It was loving that counted with 
women like Letty. She wanted to give. 
If she couldn’t give in legitimate chan- 
nels she would give anyway, everything, 
most of all herself. And she would 
hate weakness. His mind, traveling 
back to the raging, impotent boy with 
his heart spasms, grew pitiful. The boy 
had called the thing he felt—love! 

Thought, still moving in circles, came 
back. There was the set of blue dishes. 
Somehow, it made Jim Daggert see 
what he had lost more than anything 
else. He had lost some of the pieces 
of the jigsaw puzzle, and now it would 
never work out into a home. 

He turned back from the solemn wa- 
ter to the maze of streets again. They 
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were no longer charted. One ran into 
another and all of them were strange. 
And he walked till gray dawn. Dun- 
colored mists were creeping up from 
the bay, rolling up like a scroll of life 
that is in the end to be wasted. Milk- 
men, with noisy rattle of bottles, were 
traveling their routes. Life would go 
on again. But it hurt him to hear the 
birds—those first drowsy notes that 
herald a new day. You feel that way 
when you come from a fresh-made 
grave. 

At nine he was back at the office, 

Donnelly handed him her note. It 
had come by a boy, he said. Round, 
girlish penning of words that hid much. 


I want to see you. I am going at noon to 
the little restaurant where you took me once 
for tea. Perhaps you can come there, too. 

Letty. 


That was all. But it struck him more 
than ever that she was childlike even 
in tragedy. It was the quality that kept 
her face so like a flower, her eyes so 
widely innocent of the things life had 
done to her. It went with lips like 
crushed rose petals—that wanted to be 
kissed! 

James Daggert knew that he would 
go. 

She sat at one of the little tables at 
the farthest end, but she had been 
watching the door for him. And he 
saw at once that if there was any 
change in her at all it was simply that 
she was softer, more alluring. Her 
violet eyes were circled with shadow. 
He could see the pulse in her small 
throat come and go. Her little hat 
made a supreme effort to be gay. And 
yet he could guess that she had suf- 
fered horribly, that she was hurt in 
some deep way. 

She began without preamble. “I 
came to tell you that I will do what- 
ever you say.” She had nerved herself 
to that speech, he could see. 

He tried to find the right words, and 
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it was as if she felt that his delay gave 
her another chance to make it clearer. 

“T mean’”—she was leaning across the 
little table—“‘that it doesn’t matter what 
you say. I shall be brave enough to 
do it!” 

“It—isn’t easy, Letty.” 

Her hands clasped. “I shall not 
mind what the world will say.” 

“We will not give the world anything 
to say, Letty.” 

She sat very still. Evidently it had 
not occurred to her that he would side 
with fate against her. 

“You see, dear—— 

Her voice held strain. “Do you mean 
that I must stay unhappy all my life?” 

“TI hope to God not, Letty!” 

She choked. “I tell you I will be, 
if you make me stop loving you!” 

James Daggert lifted his haggard 
face. “God forbid I should ask you to 
stop doing that, little one. You see, 
I guess that fact means more to me 
than it does to you. It’s—it’s about 
all of that article that—I can lay claim 
to on God’s wide earth!” 

Across a throbbing void his lonely 
eyes met hers. 

She threw her head up. 
—why——” she whispered. 

James Daggert shook his head. “Any 
time that chap misuses you,” he said 
jerkily, “I'll come and knock him down 
for you, Letty—and that’s about as 
far as I will go with another man’s 
wife! Don’t you see, dear, that if I 
was to let this thing follow out to—to 
that kind of a conclusion, I’d be the 
worst kind of a rotter? I love you too 
much for that sort of an ending, little 
girl.” 

Her lips quivered. She stared back 
at him. “But if we love one an- 
other ‘i 

“That’s the ticket,” he said thickly; 
“you hold on to that, and you'll find 
that, somehow, it will turn out all right 
in the end.” His voice roughened, 
broke. He was trying to get something 


” 


“Then why 
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across to her that cut like a knife at 
his own faith, left it staggering. 

She spoke on an intake of sobbing 
breath. “You are making it end, right 
now!” 

For a blinding instant he looked at 
her. Life had done something to her 
now, in truth; bared some brutal truth 
that left her quivering. “No, dear,” 
he said, and echoed it, “No, dear.” 

3ut she shook her head. “It is the 
end—to the most beautiful thing in my 
life,” she said. 

Jim Daggert leaned a little forward. 
“Letty,” he said, “I’m going to tell you 
something that happened to me a long 
time ago. I was on a ship then, and 
we'd just struck port. It was a place 
on the map where most things don’t 
matter, not even clothes. And when a 
man gets on shore for the first time in 
months, Letty, he is apt to let himself 
go and take the kind of things he’s had 
to do without.” 

She was looking at him mutely. 

“T was in the mood for anything, 
Letty, most of all for softness of some 
sort and—sweetness. And a girl had 
come down to the ship—she wasn’t 
good, little one; she wasn’t anything 
but pretty—that was her stock in trade. 
Well, she took a fancy to me.” 

She was stirred now. And her eyes 
were fixed on his. 

James Daggert lifted his hollow eyes. 
“IT was on the gangplank,” he said, 
“looking down into black water, with 
the girl ahead, and suddenly I saw, 
right there in the blackest part of it, 
the face of my mother “ 

Her eyelids fluttered. 

“It—it got me, Letty. You see, dear, 
I realized that love can follow a man— 
straight to the gate of hell—and pull 
him back " 

Her head was bent. One small hand 
had gone to her soft, curved throat. 

“T went on shore,” said James Dag- 
gert, “and I gave that girl the very 
best time that money can buy. And I 
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told her the kind of woman my mother 
was, and what she could be herself! 
You see, Letty, it doesn’t ever end— 
when it’s love. It—it just sets bounds 
for the body, but it leaves the—other 
thing free. I guess I’m talking about 
the soul, little one.” 

She drew out a small handkerchief 
and wiped her eyes. ‘You 
simply stunning!” she said. 

But it was James Colton Daggert who 
said the last word. He said, “You go 
on loving me, dear!” 


you are 


Sitting beside his packed grip in the 
fusty room in the Luxuro, James Dag- 


gert sorted out a few photographs 
which had traveled with him a good 
many thousand miles. All of them 
were Coltons or Daggerts. One, 


mainly a dome of forehead and old- 
fashioned whiskers, was his Uncle 
Thurston Daggert, who had performed 
an operation in Philadelphia in 1863 
that was in the textbook of every surgi- 
cal course for 1921. Another was a 
baby image of himself. He had once 
been, any way you took him, a mighty 
innocent-looking youngster! But the 
thing that Jim Daggert was hunting 
for was a picture of his father, and an 
open letter on the bed was the reason. 
It was dated York, Tuesday of Easter 
week, and it had just reached him, via 
Seattle, the day before. It was from 
his married sister, Grace Daggert Rip- 
ley, and it was the first sentence that 
had brought a strange clutch to his 
throat: 

We have just succeeded in locating your 
old address, so I am hoping this will reach 
you. Father died, full of years and honors, 
on Easter Sunday, at eleven in the morning, 
while the bells were ringing for service. 
His last written word was a message for 
you. 

Beside it lay another sheet, closely 
written in a round, girlish hand: 
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We have just come back from the clinic, 
and they say he has heart disease. The 
doctor told me he couldn’t live any longet 
than six months. It is the result of being 
gassed. When I heard it I wanted to cry. 
| felt so sorry. Not for any one but him. 
I have stopped being sorry for myself and 
you, Jim, because there will be no time fo1 
that now. There will be things to do for 
him. You know I wanted to be a nurse in 
the war, but it seemed as if I couldn't stop 
long enough from a good time to learn how. 
Now I know that a good time can end. It is 
one of the things, I guess, that finishes up 
with itself. I keep thinking of what you 
told me about your mother—how you said, 
“She had a rotten account of me all right 
when she got to heaven, but I'll bank my 
soul's salvation on the fact that she loved 
me too much to turn it in!” Oh, Jim, love 
is like that! 

The blue dishes came yesterday, and I go 
about the three rooms and feel that I have 
my job cut out for me. I have only six 
months to try and make it home! You say 
after you come back from the East you will 
come and see us. I think I shall be brave 
enough then. But do not wait too long, 
Jim, because he told me of that night, and 
how you put decent things up to him—and 
he wants to see you again. Good-by. No 
matter where any of us are J shall go on 


doing it. LETTY 
He had read it many times. Now 


he took up his father’s photograph. It 
was a fine face, he thought, and strong. 
His father had been a physician, too, 
and knew daily of the death of the 
body, but he had held to that sublime 
faith of a life for the soul that went on. 
He reached down and took the little 
slip of paper that had come with his 
sister’s letter into his hand. It was 
written on an old prescription blank, 
and it was dated with a pen that slipped 
many times from fingers reaching al- 
ready for the latch of that last gate. 


Easter Sunday, 1921. 


“Though a 
again.” 


For niy son James. 
man die, yet shall he live 
James Colton Daggert held up his 


head. 
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EN who knew him well said that 

Jim Arkwright’s daughter was 

his second love. Jim Arkwright 

knew that she was really his first. From 
her mother she had inherited those 
physical charms and surface graces 
which had dazzled and magnetized his 
youthful desires, and from himself she 
had drawn those qualities of mind and 
soul which he had blindly attributed to 
his betrothed, not knowing until she 
was his wife that what he found in her 
was but the momentary reflection in a 
shallow pool of what he brought to it. 

Six weeks ago, in the flower-decked 
chancel, he had stepped forward and re- 
linquished to another man the child, the 
girl, the woman who, since the tiny 
form first lay in his arms, nineteen 
years before, had slowly come to fill 
every cranny of his heart. After the 
ceremony and the emotionally gay re- 
ception, she had broken from the room 
where her tearfully smiling mother and 
chattering bridesmaids had dressed her 
for her wedding journey, and come to 
him in the tobacco-scented den whose 
walls had heard every secret of her 
heart since her lips could lisp them 
aloud. 

“Daddy,” she had whispered, her 
hands clinging about his neck, her head 
upon his breast, “say that I will be 
happy. Say that he will never change 
—that he will always be what he is to- 
day. All the beautiful things I have 
hoped for all my life you have made 
come true. Kiss me, daddy, and tell me 
I am not dreaming. Tell me this will 
come true, too.” 

He had kissed her and tried to speak, 
but his throat closed over the words. 


’ 


etc, 


“Say it, daddy,” she whispered again. 

Then he had lifted her face and 
looked into her eyes, and said it, and 
had sworn fiercely in his heart that it 
should come true. 

The honeymoon had been short, the 
bridegroom being forced by urgent 
business to leave his bride and make a 
flying trip to the Pacific coast. 

And now Jim Arkwright sat in a res- 
taurant two days’ journey west of his 
home. His companion at table was a 
man about twenty-six years old, with 
strong, roughly cut features, direct gray 
eyes, and unusual length and power of 
limb. As between their bouillon and 
broiler they waited to be served, the 
younger man outlined his activities of 
the previous three months. 

“Our stuff has been moving pretty 
slow, Mr. Arkwright, and it will be 
slow for a while yet, but I’ve got a lot 
of orders in line. When things loosen 
up we'll sweep the market here, you'll 
see. I’ve studied every one of our com- 
petitors, and we simply have the goods 
—the quality—to beat them.” 

Arkwright returned the young man’s 
gaze with affectionate appreciation. 

“You've got the right idea, Brant. I 
wish I’d put you into this territory be- 
fore this slump came. However, the 
intensive work may give you a better 
foundation for future business than an 
easier introduction would have done.” 
He played with his glass a moment, then 
said: 

“We appreciate very much the gift 
you sent Eileen. Of course, she wrote 
you. We were sorry you couldn’t run 
over for the wedding.” 

“You were very kind to suggest it, 
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but I’d probably have lost a good bit of 
business if I’d left just then.” 

[sach man avoided meeting the other’s 
eye, and there was a short silence. 
Brant broke it, his voice, as he spoke 
again, taking a harsh note which indi- 
cated an effort in steadying it. He 
leaned forward a little, gripping the 
edge of the table. 

“Mr. Arkwright, what’s the use of 
pretending to you? I guess you’ve 
known it a good while. Rockefeller’s 
wealth wouldn’t have bought me to see 
Eileen marry Booth Chalmers.” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, man, why 

didn’t you say so—say so to her—be- 
fore it was too late?” 
Say so to her? What chance would 
I have had against his connections, his 
money, his looks? What would Mrs. 
Arkwright—what would you have said ? 
I’m not a madman, sir.” 

“As to Mrs. Arkwright, I take it that 
it would have been to Eileen you would 
have made your statement, not to her 
mother. As to myself—Brant, I’ve 
known you since you were up to my 
elbow, and——” He cut short what- 
ever he had commenced tosayand sighed 
heavily. 

“You don’t mean 

“I don’t mean anything, my boy. 
Forget it. The thing’s done now. Ei- 
leen loves her husband, and he’s got to 
make good. He’s got to make good.” 

The young man pursued the subject 
no further. As they occupied them- 
selves with the meal, he reverted to 
matters of business. He had been Ark- 
wright’s Western representative for 
three months, a promotion from a clerk- 
ship in the Eastern home office. Gruel- 
ing, hard months they had been, but 
his employer recognized that, consider- 
ing prevailing conditions, he had accom- 
plished wonders, and admitted it with 
a frankness that brought a glow to a 
face which looked as though it had 
seen many and recent sleepless nights. 

Coffee was being placed before them 


“ 





when Arkwright, facing the entrance at 
the farther end of the room, saw two 
persons come in. The man was of 
medium height, slightly and gracefully 
built, with a perfection of feature and 
ease of carriage which drew feminine 
eyés to him from every table they 
passed. His companion could but be 
described as faultless in dress and 
make-up. As a work of art she was 
superlative. As the waiter guided them 
to a table near the center of the room, 
Arkwright made a motion as though 
to rise, then dropped back in his chair 
while the new arrivals took their places, 
the man presenting his back, the lady 
her face toward the table at which Ark- 
wright and his companion sat. Brant, 
his back toward them, noticed his em- 
ployer’s start of surprise. 

“Do you see some one you know?” 
he asked. 

“T thought I did,” Arkwright replied, 
“but I guess I was mistaken. You were 
saying——”’ 

He encouraged the young man to en- 
ter into details of the Western work, 
but Brant saw that his attention wan- 
dered. 

Arkwright lingered over his coffee 
long after his companion’s cup was 
empty. As he made show of checking 
up the bill, -he spoke to the waiter in a 
low voice: 

“Do you know who the lady just this 
side of the rose screen is?” 

“The lady in green, sir? Yes, sir. 
She often comes here, sir.” 

“T want you to give me any informa- 

tion you can about her. If you don’t 
know, find out. Write it and bring it 
to me. It will be worth ten dollars to 
you.” : 
“Don’t be in a hurry, Brant,” he said, 
as the younger man pushed back his 
chair. “That first act is rotten; we may 
as well miss it. I’ve ordered some ciga- 
rettes of a kind I want you to try.” 

When the man returned fifteen min- 
utes later there was upon the tray with 
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the change a box of cigarettes, and un- 
derneath the box a slip of paper, folded 
small. Arkwright, after reading the 
paper, put it in his pocket and handed 
the waiter the promised reward. Brant 
watched the proceeding curiously, but 
made no motion to go, lighting - the 
cigarette his host offered and await- 
ing an indication of his wishes. He 
was becoming a little uncomfortable at 
occupying a table so long at which new- 
comers were casting covetous looks, 
when Arkwright hastily rose, as though 
suddenly realizing the passage of time. 
As they took their coats at the door 
Brant noticed in the group immediately 
before them a lady in green, whose 
cheek, as she turned it toward him, was 
so exquisitely rose leaf in hue and tex- 
ture that in admiring the surpassing ex- 
cellence of its deceit he failed to take 
account of her escort with whom she 
had preceded them into the street. Then 
she disappeared from Brant’s eye and 
mind as they melted into the passing 
throng. Taxis, fare-seeking, lined the 
curb, and Arkwright leisurely made his 
way toward them. The lady in green, 
now enveloped in a long, fur-lined 
wrap, waited at the edge of the curb, 
and as her companion rejoined her after 
hailing an open machine Arkwright 
heard the order given to the chauffeur: 

“Winterhalter’s. Stop at Ashby’s 
first, and then let her out. We've got to 
do it in an hour.” 

“How about walking?” Brant 
gested. “It’s not a dozen blocks. 
Hardly worth while to drive.” 

The two men strolled a block in si- 
lence; then Arkwright asked: 

“Where’s Winterhalter’s ?”’ 

“A road house twenty or thirty miles 
out.” 

“What’s its reputation?” 

Brant shrugged. 

“Tt doesn’t favor prohibition. Raided 
a while ago, but they managed to bluff 
it through in court. Some day the po- 
lice will be forced to land them, but it 
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won’t be an easy job. The place is too 
popular with the sporting bunch.” 

They walked slowly, occasionally 
commenting upon the glittering street 
scene, but the mind of each was en- 
gaged with other things and their words 
were perfunctory contributions to the 
courtesies of companionship. 

Presently they turned into a darker 
and less frequented thoroughfare, a 
short cut to the theater which was their 
destination. As, after following it a 
block, they stood back to await the pas- 
sage of a rapidly approaching street car, 
Brant gave a shout and grasped his 
companion’s arm. A speeding automo- 
bile, swinging around the corner from 
the intersecting street, had attempted -to 
cross directly in front of the car, a 
heavily built interurban, which struck it 
squarely in the middle with a horrible 
crash of breaking glass and grinding 
wheels, catapulting a woman who was 
one of the occupants of the machine 
almost as far as the sidewalk, and forc- 
ing the automobile up on one side until 
it slowly turned turtle across the track. 

The accident occurred at the very 
feet of Arkwright and Brant, who were 
the only persons upon the crossing at 
the moment, and before the inevitable 
crowd collected they were engaged in 
helping the only policeman at hand in 
extricating the two men who wete 
jammed under the débris. The trolley 
motorman, bleeding, but vociferous, 
who had leaped as they struck, stood 
loudly protesting his blamelessness, 
while the dazed and shaken-up passen- 
gers fled like terrified chickens to the 
safety of the curb. Some one turned 
in a call for an ambulance, but before 
its arrival the woman had hysterically 
declared herself unhurt beyond bruises 
and torn cloak, the heavy fur of which 
had miraculously saved her from broken 
bones, and insisted upon being placed 
in a taxi to await the report upon her 
less fortunate companions, 

The chauffeur of the overturned ve- 
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hicle was dragged forth senseless. Then 
Brant joined his powerful muscles with 
those of the policeman in one mighty 
effort to lift the dead weight of the car, 
while other hands dragged forth the 
crushed body of the second man. As 
the light fell upon the undisfigured face, 
Brant released his grip and staggered 
back, clutching Arkwright by the arm. 

“Good God!” he stammered. “It’s 
Booth Chalmers.” 

The distant clang of the ambulance 
gong, reénforced by police commands, 
scattered the crowding sensation seek- 
ers back to the sidewalks, and Ark- 
wright, chalk-white himself, looked 
down at the helpless form upon the 
pavement, an inert mass, the man whom 
his daughter trusted, 

The officer, who had caught the im- 
port of Brant’s words, turned sharply. 

“Do you know this man?” 

“Yes,” Arkwright said slowly. 
is my son-in-law.” 

The policeman stared, then looked re- 
lieved. The appearance of the two men 
before him bespoke their credibility. 

“What is your name?” 

Arkwright searched for a card and 
handed it to him. Brant mechanically 
followed suit. 

“You don’t belong in the’ city ?” 

“No. Neither does my son-in-law. 
His name is Booth Chalmers. He is 
passing through on his way from Cali- 
fornia.” Arkwright had recovered his 
self-possession, and was thinking more 
rapidly than he spoke. “T’ll take him 
to the General Hospital. I know the 
superintendent there.” 

“There was a woman with him,” the 
officer said. 

“Yes. She’s in that car over there. 
I saw her picked up, and she did not 
seem much hurt.- I’ll speak to her. The 
chauffeur seems to be coming to.” 

He made his way through the crowd 
to the machine. The occupant, gath- 
ered in a corner in a shivering, sobbing 
heap, raised a streaked face with terri- 
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fied dark eyes and disarranged, too- 
golden hair. 

“You’re not seriously hurt, I hope,” 
Arkwright said kindly. 

His face and tone set loose her tears 
afresh. 

“Oh, I don’t know! I don’t know. I 
feel as if I’d fallen off a mountain. I 
can’t be broken anywhere, or I couldn’t 
move—anything.” She pushed out an 
arm and a foot. “But is he killed? 
Oh, I heard them saying he was killed!” 

“No. He’s alive still. I’m taking 
care of him. I’m taking him to a hos- 
pital. Now, Mrs. Fernley, won’t you 
give me your address, and I’ll have this 
man drive you home.” 

The woman’s pencil-rimmed 
grew round with surprise. 

“Why—how did you 
name? Who are you?” 

“T am a relative of Mr. Chalmers.” 

“And he has told you about—me ?” 

“T know a good deal about you, Mrs. 
Fernley, and we must have a talk to- 
gether. I’m sure you will want to ap- 
pear as little as possible in this affair, 
and if you will let me send you home 
now, I’ll fix matters with the officers 
here, and I’ll come to see you to-mor- 
row morning and let you know how Mr. 
Chalmers is.”” He took a pencil and 
pad from his pocket. “Let me have the 
address.” 

She gave it, the words seeming 
drawn from her by the quiet authority 
of his manner. While writing the in- 
formation down he instructed and paid 
the chauffeur, then returned to Brant. 

An hour later both men stood with 
the surgeon who had examined the un- 
conscious man. He shook his head. 

“Quite hopeless. He may recover 
consciousness, but it’s doubtful. Prob- 
ably twenty-four hours is the limit.” 

Brant moistened his lips and spoke 
with an effort: 

“There won't be time to send for his 
wife?” 

“Not if she has very far to come.” 
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“IT won’t send for her to-night, 
Brant,” Arkwright said decisively. “T’ll 
see how things are in the morning be- 
fore I telegraph. I’ve arranged to stay 
here all night, and I’ll call you in the 
morning. Go home and get some sleep. 
I'll need your help the next few days.” 


It was ten o’clock the next morning 
when Arkwright entered the room in 
which his daughter’s husband lay. He 


had visited it twice during his sleep- 


less night, and upon his return after a 
two hours’ absence from the hospital 
had talked with the attending doctor. 

“He’s conscious now, but nothing can 
be done. There’s internal bleeding 
that’s wearing his strength away fast. 
He'll hardly last the day.” 
~ “Leave me alone with him,” Ark- 
wright said, and they obeyed. 

The dying man’s eyes turned toward 
him as he stood by the bed. He was 
too far gone for surprise. His lips 
moved. 

“T’m finished,” he whispered. 

Arkwright’s first words were not 
what he had intended when he entered. 

“I’m sorry for you, Booth,” he said. 

Chalmers’ face contracted, then he 
asked brokenly: 

“Have you sent for Eileen?” 

“There would not be time.” 

“There is something I ought to tell 
her.” 

“Yes. I will tell her for you.” 

“You—could—not. You don’t know.” 

Arkwright stood silent, then chose his 
words carefully, uttering them with 
slow distinctness : 

“I do know. I have just come from 
Rose Fernley. I know you were see- 
ing her here while you were courting 
and marrying my daughter. I know 
you have been with her the last two days 
while Eileen thought you were hurry- 
ing home to her. I know what I have 
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always suspected—that you are not fit 
to breathe the same air with the inno- 
cent girl you made your wife.” 

The flame which momentarily lit the 
fast-dulling eyes fixed upon his was 
less terror than relief. 

“T must tell her. I must confess.” 

“Confess. But not to my daughter.” 

“T must. You must write for me.” 

Arkwright made no reply. The 
watch on the bedside table ticked thirty 
seconds away as he stood looking down 
upon the man whose face grew more 
ashen with each breath. Then he sat 
down and, drawing a pad and pen from 
his pocket, commenced to write. 

Chalmers’ eyes closed. As the sound 
of the moving pen ceased he opened 
them. His words were gasps: 

“You have—written—the truth?” 

“T have written the truth.” 

“Let—me—sign it.” 

Arkwright placed the pad upon the 
coverlet over the sick man’s body, put- 
ting the pen in his nerveless fingers. 

“Write your name there. Just 
‘Booth.’ ” 

The fingers, half voluntarily, half 
guided by the hand over them, moved. 
The letters were scrawled upon the 
paper. 

The message, unread by the failing 
eyes, ran: 

My Ermeen: This is good-by. I cannot 
write myself. I want you to remember that 
I am the same to you to-day that I have al- 
ways been—the same that I was upon our 
wedding day. My love has not been worthy 
of yours, but as time goes on I want you to 
be happy again. BoorH. 


Chalmers’ hand dropped heavily, the 
ink from the pen staining the coverlet. 
His head fell back. 

“If this is a sin,” said Jim Ark- 
wright, as the invisible wings closed 
about the bed, “I take it upon my own 
soul.” 
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of Youth 


“The Stone of Reconciliation,” etc. 


GRAEF 


A TWO-PART STORY. PART i. 


CHAPTER I. 

PSTAIRS in her attic room, Dru- 
silla was reading with utter ab- 
sorption from “The Complete 

Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son,” one of the beloved books given 
to her by the long, lean, kindly young 
man who had combined the open-air 
treatment for consumption with teach- 
ing the village school two winters ago. 
Local prejudice against the admission, 
during the winter, of any air at all into 
the edifice which was Peavy’s Falls’ 
sole temple of learning had compelled 
him to give up the job after one season 
—the six hours a day in the close room 
threatening to undo the beneficent re- 
sults of the eighteen others. Drusilla, 
as well as some of his other pupils, had 
wept over his departure. But her aunt, 
Mrs. Stacey Simpson, had freely ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was a god- 
send he left. The young whom he had 
instructed would otherwise have grown 
up utterly useless for any other occu- 
pation than reading. 

Downstairs, now, while Drusilla stole 
from the time she was supposed to 
spend upon mopping the floor of her 
room, her aunt and Mrs. Hannah Ken- 
yon, of the hotel, were talking together. 
And, in whatever place the Fates sit at 
their endless task of weaving, many 





threads were being gathered to form the 
web of Drusilla’s destiny. 

For example, there was the seemingly 
unconnected thread of Henry Wins- 
low’s quarrel with his wife, Katherine, 
a quarrel which, taking place in Phila- 
delphia, two or three hundred miles to 
the south of Drusilla’s abode, might not 
have seemed to bear upon her life. 
Drusilla unenthusiastically took it for 
granted that she would always live in 
Peavy’s Fails. The inhabitants of that 
community always seemed content to 
remain there. @And Philadelphia, to 
her, was a name on a page of her geog- 
raphy—no more. Yet the irritation 
which one of the excellent lawyers of 
that city of brotherly love felt toward 
his wife over her latest “tame cat” had 
as important bearing on Drusilla’s fu- 
ture as the tiny jar that starts the ava- 
lanche upon the mountaintop has upon 
the fate of the village in the valley be- 
low which will eventually be obliterated 
by it. 

Henry was jealous of Katherine’s 
latest amusement for her idle hours, as 
he had been jealous of all the amuse- 
ment’s predecessors in the twenty years 
of his married life. But he would never 
admit that human frailty to Katherine, 
who, being in the main a kind-hearted 
woman, even a_ kind-hearted wife, 
would probably have made nothing at 
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all of giving up the admirer, though she 
might have shortly replaced him. But 
Henry had, when the first “tame cat” 
dawned upon his horizon, about six 
mouths after his marriage, inaugurated 
the practice of concealing his jealousy 
and quarreling with his wife upon any 
other pretext whatever. This time he 
took the ground that she was shame- 
lessly neglecting Harry, their fifteen- 
year-old son, and that at a time when 
the boy needed the tenderest maternal 
care. After an attack of typhoid which 
had kept him out of school four months, 
the father declared he needed fond at- 
tention, he needed tutoring, he 

“Thank you, Henry!” Katherine had 
swept him a graceful curtsy. “Thank 
you! It warms my heart to have you 
imply that I could tutor our son—but 
vanity doesn’t blind me to facts. I 
don’t know anything useful. I could 
no more teach him algebra, which, I 
understand from Mr. Cobb, is one of 
the chief things in which he is behind, 
any more than I could build an aéro- 
plane! I could no more help him with 
his Latin than I could compete with 
old Demosthenes in public debate. But 
I think there is a good deal of truth in 
what you say. He does need building 
up, and he does need extra tutoring if 
he is to get into college with his own 
set. And he assures me that he won’t 
go unless he can go with his crowd. I 
think we had better take him out of 
school entirely for the rest of the year 
and send him off with a tutor.” 

Henry exploded with wrath. It was 
just another way she had discovered 
of evading her maternal responsibilities, 
he declared. He paid bitter tribute to 
the ingenuity she had shown in discov- 
ering such during her eighteen years of 
motherhood. If Harry was to go 
away, she ought to go with him. (The 
tertium quid of Mr. Winslow’s present 
resentment was a young man securely 
tied to the desk of a Philadelphia news- 
paper.) 
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“You always seem to forget that I 
have another child besides Harry,” said 
Katherine plaintively. “It hurts me 
sometimes, Henry, the way you ignore 
Kathleen’s very existence. I can’t go 
away with him ““ 

“But Kathleen is at school—at board- 
ing school, of which I never approved !” 

But Kathleen, it seemed, was com- 
ing home for a whole series of spring 
week-ends. There were oculists and 
dentists, there were milliners and dress- 
makers, whom Kathleen must see. 
There was a sub-deb dance that it would 
break her seventeen-year-old heart to 
miss. Kathleen was readily proved to 
need a mother’s tender care far more 
than Harry. Her age—she was three 
years older than her brother—her sex, 
and the conditions of her wardrobe all 
required it. 

Mr. Henry Winslow retired from the 
quarrel with his wife—who carried her 
forty years with such profanity-provok- 
ing nonchalance!—worsted, as was 
usual in their encounters. It was the 
twentieth time he had gone down to de- 
feat when he had masked his jealousy 
of her tame cat under another name, 
and had sought to make her give up 
that harmless, necessary—to a pretty 
woman whose flings would all too soon 
be over!—hearth-side animal without 
being forced to reveal his detestation 
of it! And the net result of the little 
conjugal bout was a thread for Dru- 
silla’s destiny. 

For Katherine’s plan was executed, 
and young Harry, still rather pale from 
his illness, shooting up out of his clothes 
with a spasmodic swiftness, was sent, 
in the custody of young Mr. Rufus 
Knight, up to Peavy’s Falls for a month 
of recuperation and study. Young 
Rufus Knight was a good scholar, a 
recent college graduate who had not 
yet “found himself,” a connection of 
friends of the Winslows. He said that 
he shouldn’t mind a bit of spring fish- 
ing on the side. Harry, too, felt that 
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he could cast a line with enjoymefit in 
the mountain stream of which his fa- 
ther had spoken commendingly. 

“Three or four hours a day at his 
books ought to bring him up to the 
scratch, The rest of the time you 
young fellows can put in with a bit of 
fishing and a bit of climbing, I should 
say,” said Henry Winslow. “I haven’t 
been there for years, but the trout used 
to run in the brooks up in that region. 
And was the water cold? Brrh!”’ He 
shuddered reminiscently. “You'll have 
a good time, though there isn’t another 
thing in the world to do there, except 
to fish, as I remember the place. Not 
a movie within twenty miles. You 
might go to Wednesday-night prayer 
meeting, I suppose.” 

“Oh, daddy!” giggled Kathleen, who 
was at home for one of the reconstruc- 
tive week-ends. She and Rufus looked 
at each other with great appreciation of 
the comic idea of a Wednesday-night 
prayer meeting in Peavy’s Falls. 


“We'll be ready for bed by night, I 


think, sir. The morning—eight-thirty 
to twelve-thirty—at Czsar’s “‘Commen- 
taries’ and algebra, the afternoons from 
two on—Harry’ll have to take naps, I 
suppose? Yes? Casting for those 
trout and wading brooks and climbing 
hills—we’ll be ready for bed after we’ve 
eaten our six-o’clock supper, or I’m 
mistaken. I’m afraid we’ll have to cut 
prayer meeting.” 

Kathleen laughed, and Rufus thought 
of other witty things to say. Young 
Harry reflected that he would be glad 
to get away to a place where there 
weren't any girls, especially any sisters. 
Kathleen was nice enough, of course, 
but what a man of Rufus Knight’s age 
—Rufus was all of twenty-three—could 
see in her he, Harry, would be hanged 
if he could tell! 

Which is why Drusilla’s aunt, Stacey 
Simpson, was talking to Mrs. Kenyon, 
while Drusilla, lying on her stomach on 
the bed, read with deep-throated joy: 


In robe and crown the king stepped down 
To meet and greet her on her way. 

“It is no wonder,” said the lords. 

“She is more beautiful than day.” 


Drusilla arose and went to the oak 
chiffonier. By propping the swinging 
mirror back with a book ‘she could get 
a fairly complete view of herself, al- 
though the light from the dormer win- 
dow, shaded by the maples in the yard, 
was not good. The mirror’s quicksil- 
ver backing, moreover, was rubbed and 
cracked, and it was a distorted vision 
of herself that met Drusilla’s gaze. 

“Tt is no wonder,’ said the lords. 
‘She is more beautiful than day,’” she 
chanted, examining her _ reflection 
closely. 

It was not up to the poet’s specifica- 
tions. It was not, even in Drusilla’s 
own eyes, a creature more beautiful 
than day that looked eagerly back at 
her, the light of hope in the dark eyes 
clouding over with gloom at finding 
herself not like the moon in clouded 
skies. Indeed, in her disappointment 
Drusilla did not give the reflection its 
due meed of commendation. It was 
that of a slight girl of seventeen, with 
big, dark, rather deep-set eyes, and 
dark, clear skin. Her hair was a flying 
cloud of fine-spun darkness about her 
face. Her lips were scarlet, her teeth 
small and white. But her chief beauty 
was the look of expectancy that lit her 
face. 

“T’ve got ‘the poor attire,’ all right,” 


she said, as the mirror gave back a faint ~ 


impression of her plaid wool frock. She 
eyed it disdainfully. It was Aunt Sta- 
cey’s choice, and Drusilla’s taste ran 
counter to Aunt Stacey’s at almost 
every point. She tried to think how 
she would look in sweeping, queenly 
robes of amethyst velvet. She went 
back and studied a preposterous illus- 
tration of the beggar maid whom 
Cophetua’s court had accepted so un- 
derstandingly. The artist had antici- 
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“My little boy! See here! 

I like that! Do I look old 

enough to have a boy as 

big as this one? Oh, come 
now!” 


pated her coming glories and had ar- 
rayed her in ermine and a crown. She 
didn’t seem to Drusilla’s jaundiced eye 
to justify the encomiums of the lords. 

There was a scraping of chairs in the 
room below her. She sprang to her 
abandoned implements of toil, and be- 
gan to mop the wide, rough boards of 
her floor with great vigor. But Aunt 
Stacey did not come lumbering up the 
narrow, steep stairs to spy upon her. 
Instead, she stood at their foot and 
called up nasally: 

“Dr’silly! Dr’silly!” 

Drusilla always hated her name as 
Aunt Stacey called it. 
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She opened the door of her rook 
and, standing on the small Janaing, 
looked down the stairs and answered 
dutifully: 

“Yes, Aunt Stacey ?” 

“T want you should come down here. 
Mrs. Kenyon’s got something to say 
to you.” 

Drusilla went down into the dining 
“oom, which was also the sitting room, at 
he foot of the stairs. It was more cheer- 
ful than her quarters. Two wide win- 
dows commanded the view of an open 
meadow, sloping down to a valley; and 
the hills that rose gently on the other 
side were not like the steeper ones be- 











fore the house, but were wide, ex- 
pansive, and sunlit. Drusilla had al- 
ways hated the dark mountains that 
stole the daylight so early and veiled 
themselves in cloud and amethystine 
mist. But the sitting room, thanks to 
the windows on the meadow, was gen- 
erally bright. The winter stove was 
still up, and it carried a hot little wood 
fire against the chill of a raw April 
day. Aunt Stacey’s plants in the sunny 
windows were vigorous, and there was 
a cheerful show of red geraniums 
among the glossy green leaves. The 
dining table, folded down and drawn 
against the wall, was covered with an 
old-fashioned, bright-red cloth, The 
panes of glass flashed with cleanliness, 
the stove shone with polishing, and 
everything was as spick-and-span as 
Mrs. Simpson’s ambition and Drusilla’s 
exertions could make it. Her aunt had 
high ideals of household order, but she 
was an unwieldy woman who rose from 
her big rocking-chair no oftener than 
was absolutely necessary, and who de- 
pended upon her authority over her 
niece to achieve the results in which 
she took grim pride. 

Drusilla greeted the caller shyly, not 
very cordially. Mrs. Kenyon, a woman 
as spare as her aunt was obese, had 
never struck any responsive chord in 
the girl’s heart. She was a bleak per- 
son who had, it seemed, banished smiles 
from her accomplishments, years ago, 
as too much of a strain upon her facial 
muscles. 

“You can sit down, Dr’silly,” said 
Mrs. Simpson. “Are you through 
your cleanin’ upstairs? I ain’t heard 
you movin’ about none for a consider- 
able spell.” 

“T was tidying my bureau drawers,” 
said Drusilla, salving her conscience 
with the recollection of three minutes 
spent over her top drawer. 

“If you keep ’em right, they'll stay 
right,” said Mrs. Simpson darkly. 
“Howsomever, there ain’t no time to go 
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into all that now. The thing now ig 
this: Mrs. Kenyon wants you should 
come over an’ help her a spell this 
spring at the hotel.” 

Drusilla’s dark, expressive eyes 
clouded, her lips fell into a drooping 
pout. 

“But, Aunt Sta id 

“T told her,” interrupted the vast, im- 
passive person in the rocker, “that I 
didn’t know of no reason why you 
couldn’t. The work you do for me 
don’t take all your time, by quite some. 
You might as well be doin’ something 
as settin’ readin’ every chance you get.” 

“But,” stammered Drusilla, ‘“‘but— 
but I go to school every afternoon— 
when the teacher has a class for girls 
high-school age that their folks won’t 
et go to high at Onondaga. Oh, aunt!” 
The last words were a plea. 

“TI don’t hold with all this schoolin’,” 
Mrs. Kenyon contributed to the con- 
versation. “I guess you’ve learned to 
read your Bible, ain’t you, Dr’silly? 
An’ Mrs. Simpson’s grandmother’s re- 
ceipts? An’ you’ve learned to make the 
right change when you go to the store? 
You won’t need much learnin’ beyond 
that in Peavy’s Falls.” 

“Maybe I won’t stay in Peavy’s 
Falls,” was Drusilla’s retort, as unex- 
pected to herself as to her auditors. 
She had never contemplated leaving the 
village before. She spoke rather out 
of a general desire to contradict Mrs. 
Kenyon and her aunt than out of any 
real belief in the possibility she pro- 
claimed. 

“Not always stay in Peavy’s Falls 
chanted the two women in unison of 
amazed disapproval. Then her aunt 
took up the burden of speech unaided, 
and said: 

“Where was you ‘lottin’ on to go, if 
I might make so bold as to ask?” 

“Oh, New York—maybe. Any- 
where. I didn’t say I was going, any- 
how. I only said that maybe I mightn’t 
always stay here and that I might go 
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somewhere where it would be worth 
while to know something more than 
how to read the Bible and to count my 
change at Miller’s.” 

“Them that has left here—the girls 
that has left here,” said the hotel keeper 
darkly, “has generally been those as 
didn’t set too much store by their Bi- 
bles, an’ that never learned to read 
aright the thing that the Bible teaches 
girls—that the wages of sin is death.” 

She paused impressively. Drusilla 
blushed and looked away. When her 
elders discussed the tabooed subject of 
woman’s wrongdoing—Peavy’s Falls. 
like many larger communities, knew 
only one form of sin as far as woman 
was concerned—it was not, she under- 
stood, for her to argue the question. 
Indeed, she had no desire to argue it. 

“We were talkin’,” said her Aunt 
Stacey in a tone of rebuke, “about your 
goin’ to work at the hotel. Not as a 
permanency. I couldn’t allow that. I 
need you at home. In the cannin’ and 
preservin’ season I couldn’t spare you; 
and now that you’ve grown to full 
strength, I’m thinkin’ some of summer 
boarders. Anyway, now that I’ve got 
so heavy on my feet, Mrs. Kenyon, 
I’ve got to have help myself. But Dru- 
silly could go to you mornings after 
she’s finished helpin’ me here. And 
she could wait on table for dinner— 
we're havin’ a light dinner an’ a hearty, 
hot supper, now that George is goin’ 
over to Munson to work every day— 
an’ she could come and help me get the 
supper goin’ an’ go back and wait on 
your table. How many did you say 
you'd have for the month? Two from 
Philadelphia, three from New York 
for two weeks, an’ six from Albany 
for three weeks? Um. She could wait 
on the supper table, but I couldn’t spare 
her to wash up your dishes an’ lay the 
table for the next morning. She’d have 
to come back home directly she was 
through waitin’. I’m so tuckered out, 
come nighttime, that I couldn’t do my 
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own supper things alone—not now, 
when we're havin’ hot suppers.” 

“Then I think that two doll re 

“Dr’silly, step down cellar, an’ bring 
up a plate of them Jonathans,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Simpson with masterly de- 
cision. ‘“They’ve kept first rate,” she 
added to her caller. “An’ get some sand 
cookies from the pantry as you come 
by.” 

Mrs. Kenyon, on whose lips had hov- 
ered a scornful refusal of the unwonted 
evidences of hospitality, perceived the 
ruse and stayed her words. Drusilla’s 
recompense was not to be discussed in 
Drusilla’s hearing. It was the same 
course that she herself would have pur- 
sued in a similar situation. It was 
quite right that Drusilla’s aunt should 
take Drusilla’s earnings. Hadn’t she 
raised the girl? And the girl was still 
under age. She ransacked a memory 
like a rag bag full of dingy scraps to 
recall an old rumor about two or three 
hundred dollars which village gossip 
maintained to have been handed over 
to the Simpsons along with Drusilla, 
when Jim Hart, a new-made widower, 
had come home to place his motherless 
little bundle of soft flesh and big, dark 
eyes in his Sister Stacey’s care. Jim 
had gone away again immediately. Jim 
was always going away—to make his 
fortune. It had been on one such ex- 
pedition, in search of the Golden 
Fleece, that he had acquired, instead, 
the wife whom Peavy’s Falls had never 
seen and the little daughter who was 
to grow up among its own children. 
But this departure, after the visit in 
which he left Drusilla with the Simp- 
sons, had been his final one. Two or 
three years later there had come word 
of his death in the Klondike. 

Mrs. Kenyon fingered, so to speak, 
all these odds and ends of recollections 
while Mrs. Simpson drove her bargain 
in regard to the payments to Drusilla. 
By the time the girl came up from the 
cellar with the plate of apples, the sub- 
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ject was decorously disposed of. There 
was a malicious sparkle in the hotel 
keeper’s eyes and a slight redness upon 
her aunt’s pale, flabby face, but the 
young waitress-to-be had no means of 
knowing that these were the marks of 
a brief skirmish about terms in which 
there had been reference to Jim Hart’s 
little fund. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rufus Knight had found himself 
very much bored with his first day at 
Peavy’s Falls. He thought a good many 
contemptuous things of Henry Wins- 
low’s taste. The stained-pine bureau 
drawers in both his room and Harry’s, 
which communicated, stuck and 
creaked. A cursory testing had con- 
vinced him’ that the mattresses were 
primitively stuffed with corn shucks. 
The dingy carpets in the little rooms 
had not, he was sure, been up for at 
least a quarter of a century, and the 
dusty, musty odors of all the years had 
become part of their very fabric. The 
April day was showery and the view, 
upon which Mr. Winslow had expati- 
ated at some length, was hidden under 
drifting scarfs of cloud and mist. Their 
train had been.a little late in arriving, 
and dinner, a feast served at an hour as 
little subject to change as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, had been half 
over when he and Harry had come into 
the barnlike dining room, leaving their 
luggage in the lobby outside. The vi- 
ands had been, therefore, tepid, and the 
coffee was execrable. If Rufus hadn’t 
needed the money so much, and if he 
hadn’t needed, also, the Winslow con- 
nection, and if there had not been float- 
ing around in the back of his mind 
the thought that Kathleen Winslow 
wouldn’t be a half-bad bet for an ambi- 
tious young man four or five years 
hence, he would have telegraphed his 
resignation from the job. 

At supper he saw no reason for 
changing his general opinion of the situ- 
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ation. The thin tablecloth upon the 
slightly rickety little table at which he 
and Harry sat in lordly isolation was 
not only rumpled, but stained. Rufus 
had a fastidious dislike fer soiled na- 
pery. The little sauce dish in which 
the canned pears meagerly reposed was 
chipped. The cake looked crumby. 


-The slices of cold ham glimpsed as he 


passed the sideboard were neither nu- 
merous nor thick. He was hanged if 
he was going to be starved at the place! 

And then he heard a murmur at his 
shoulder, a lovely, musical murmur. It 
was merely “Tea or coffee?” But it 
was uttered in a voice that came from 
the throat instead of the nose. Rufus, 
who had a fine taste in voices, swung 
around in delight and found himself 
staring into a beautiful, sullen pair of 
brown eyes. 

“I beg your pardon. 
say?” he asked. 

“IT said would you like tea or cof- 
fee?” repeated Drusilla briefly. She 
met the sparkling regard of Rufus’ blue 
eyes with no brightening of her own. 
She was full of resentment toward the 
universe of which the youth was, for 
her, but a part. At the moment she 
hated her Aunt Stacey, she hated the 
Kenyons, she hated the extra work 
placed upon her capable, strong, young 
shoulders, and she hated the humilia- 
tion of handing food to strangers. It 
was all too violent a withdrawal from 
the magic realms in which, despite diffi- 
culties, she managed to dwell at home, 
the realm of fancy in which kings 
stepped down in robe and crown to ele- 
vate beggar maids to their thrones. 

“Which,” asked Rufus, smiling at 
her, “would you advise?” 

“Whichever you’re used to drinking 
at night,” Drusilla answered indiffer- 
ently. Far from returning his smile, 
she did not seem to notice it. Her eyes 
had removed themselves from Rufus 
and his companion and were looking 
uninterestedly toward the kitchen. 


What did you 
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“Perhaps,” Rufus bantered, his spir- 
its undampened, “you think that milk 
would be a better evening beverage for 
a young thing like me.” 

She brought her bored gaze back 
from the screen and looked at him. His 
eyes were dancing up into hers; he was 
smiling; he was handsome; he was 
young. Unconscious youth in her 
awoke, unexpectedly responded to the 
call of these things. He was, suddenly, 
not part of the drab world of her aunt 
and Mrs. Kenyon and Peavy’s Falls. 
He was part of the radiant world of 
whose existence, somewhere, she had 
always been sure—the world her beloved 
books had revealed to her, the world 
which the kind schoolmaster, with his 
whimsical smile and his cough and his 
abstracted, nice eyes, had somehow sug- 
gested. She greeted that world in the 
person of Rufus Knight with a sudden 
smile. 

“The milk,” she told him, “is real 
milk, anyhow.” 

“Meaning that there is suspicion of 
chicory in the coffee and of hay in the 
tea?” 

“T didn’t say so.” 

He liked her mouth when she smiled. 
It was a rather wide mouth, though well 
cut. The lips were soft and richly red. 
Her smile showed white, even teeth. 

“Has any one ever told you that your 
laugh is like a sunset at the end of a 
stormy day?” he demanded. 

Drusilla’s smile disappeared. Rufus’ 
poetical sunset vanished in a bank of 
cloud. 

“Don’t you get fresh,” she advised 
him roughly. 

“T didn’t mean to be fresh, upon my 
word! And I'll take a glass of milk, 
with thanks to you for your hint.” 

“What’ll your little boy take?” asked 
the waitress uninterestedly. 

“My little boy! See here! I like 
that! Do I look old enough to have a 
boy as big as this one? Oh, come now!” 

Harry, who had been considerably 


wearied by the conversation up to this 
point, began to laugh delightedly over 
what he regarded and proclaimed as “a 
good one on Rufus.” 

“Your little brother, then, or what- 
ever he is,” Drusilla amended. 

“He'll have milk,” said Rufus. “And 
he’s not my little brother. He’s my lit- 
tle pupil. I’m his tutor. I am a very 
learned pundit, myself, young lady.” 

But he was addressing the air. Dru- 
silla had departed for the milk. When 
she returned with it, Rufus detained 
her a minute. 

“Would you mind, fair damsel,” he 
began, “telling me by what name I may 
address you? ‘Say-you’ doesn’t appeal 
to me and doesn’t, if you'll allow me 
to say so without accusing me of fresh- 
ness, seem fitted to you.” 

“My name’s Drusilla Hart.” 

“‘Call me Daphne, call me Chloris— 

Call me Lalage or Doris.’” 

Rufus began to quote, his blue eyes 
dancing into hers. “Do you like poe- 
try, Miss Hart?” 

“Yes. All I’ve read.” 

“*Snowbound’ and ‘Hiawatha’ and 
the hymns of the late lamented Isaac 
Watts?” he questioned teasingly. 

Drusilla took up the challenge hotly. 
“And Tennyson and Browning and 
Shakespeare and - 

“Ben Jonson, too, I hope? So that 
you'll know all about the rest when I 
raise this glass of milk and say, ‘Drink 
to me only with thine eyes.’ Do you 
know the rest, Miss Drusilla?” 

“Say, I'd like some more fried pota- 
toes,” the practical Harry struck in, 
spoiling the poetry match. 

Rufus looked with unconcealed an- 
noyance at his materialistic charge. 
Drusilla’s smile as she turned toward 
the hungry lad was sweet and sunny. 
The connoisseur in ladies’ looks, Mr. 
Knight, forgave Harry on the spot. It 
was worth a little interruption to his 
own conversation to call that golden 
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gleam from behind the shifting bank 
of storm cloud. 

When she came back with the fried 
potatoes, Rufus again managed to de- 
tain her for a minute. 

“If you’re fond of poetry—or rather, 
since you’re fond of poetry—won’t you 
let me lend you some books? I’ve a 
stack with me. I’ve planned for a good 
bit of reading when Harry here is in 
bed.” 

“Oh, I should love them!” Drusilla’s 
heart was in her voice. Then caution 
took its place, and she clouded once 
more. “I don’t get much time for read- 
ing,” she amended, a note of resentment 
roughening her deep-throated tones. “I 
don’t know that I could get anything 
read before you would be going away. 
Are you going soon?” 

Rufus took to himself a trifle of her 
wistfulness. 

“We are going to stay a good deal 
longer than I thought we were an hour 


ago,” he told her meaningly. ‘An hour 


ago I was all for 
telegraphing Mr. 
Winslow—that’s my 
young scholar’s fa- 
ther, you understand 
—that all was off 
between him and me 
if he insisted upon 
this place as the 
scene of Harry’s 
education. But now 
—now I feel quite 
differently.” 

If Drusilla fol- 
lowed the implica- 
tion of his speech, 
she gave no sign of 
pleasure in her read- 
ing of it. 

“Well, if you 
think you’re going to 
stay here long 
enough, I’ll be glad 
to take anything 
you're willing to 
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lend me,” she said unemotionally. “I 
don’t get much time for reading, as I 
said before, and I’m getting less time 
than ever now.” She shot an angry — 
glance toward the screen door of the 
kitchen, behind which her enemy, Mrs. 
Kenyon, was grimly and thriftily ap- 
portioning viands. 

“T’ll bring down three or four and 
you can make your choice,” said Rufus. 
“Where will I find you after supper?” 

“Oh, I shan’t be here. I don’t live 
here. I only come in part of the time 


“Dru—oh,‘my little girl! My 

little sweetheart!’ And then, 

as the miracle seemed about 

to enfold them, there came 
a call. 
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to help Mrs. Kenyon out. That re- 
minds me, I guess I better be going. 
You can give them to me some time to- 
morrow. I guess everybody’s been 
served.” 

Rufus looked disappointed as she 
sped toward the kitchen. MHarry, re- 
moving the last drop of pear sirup from 
his saucer with considerable noise, 
called down a rebuke upon himself for 
his table manners. 

“My table manners are as good as 
yours,” he maintained hotly. “Mother 
doesn’t let us talk to the waitress at 
home. You haven’t done anything else 
but talk to her here. A lot you know 
about good table manners! What’s the 
matter with you, anyway? Always got 
to be talking to some girl or other. 
Gee! I don’t understand it.” 

“You will,” prophesied Rufus good- 
naturedly, drawing a cigarette case 
from his pocket and rising. “It’s the 
surest thing on earth, son, that you will 
understand. it in due season. Want to 
take a turn around this metropolis be- 
fore I tuck you into your little bed?” 

Harry, mollified by the tone of equal- 
ity which his tutor had employed, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and the two went 
out into the fragrant darkness of the 
April evening. The showers had ceased, 
and a few early stars sprinkled the sky. 


“Smoke, old man?” asked Rufus 
affably. 

“Thanks. These are a trifle mild, 
aren’t they ?” swaggered Harry. 


“A trifle mild for an old-timer like 
you,” Rufus jovially agreed. Then he 
began to quote: 

“Tf one could have that little head of hers, 
Painted upon a patine of bright gold——” 

“Oh, slush! Say, don’t you ever 
think about anything but girls?” de- 
manded Harry, outraged that the fine, 
manly equality to which he had been 
admitted by the cigarette had weakened 
into such a thing as this. 

Rufus laughed. Then he quoted 
more poetry—something about the ne- 
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cessity, when far from the lips that we 
love, to make love to the lips that are 
near. But he mollified the sternly une- 
motional Harry by an apology for the 
outburst. 

“It’s the mountain air, Harry, my 
son,” he gravely assured the boy. “It 
has gone to my head like wine. But 
I’ll have slept it off by morning, like 
wine again, and we'll dig into algebra 
as though there were no such thing in 
the world as poetry, or as golden girls. 
We'll get some fishing to-morrow after- 
noon, too. I hope you won’t object to 
my holding sweet converse with the 
waitress long enough to find out where 
the best fishing places are. She looks 
to me more likely to know than the 
bleak keeper of that hostelry of ours.” 

“Why don’t you ask some of the men 
who have come up here for the fish- 
ing?” asked Harry, sensibly enough. 
But Rufus apparently did not hear him. 


CHAPTER III. 


The fishing place to which Drusilla 
led him on a mild, pale, spring after- 
noon, three days after his arrival at 
Peavy’s Falls, was one of great beauty 
and of considerable inaccessibility. 
Rufus’ appetite for the expedition had 
been whetted by its delay. He had 
hoped—indeed, he had fully expected 
—that the girl would be so flattered by 
his attentions that she would accede im- 
mediately to his requests. But the first 
afternoon, despite the Omar Khayyam 
which he had placed in her hands at 
the dinner table, she had curtly declined 
to act as his guide. She had something 
else to do, she said, and by her manner 
intimated that it was something of more 
importance to her than piloting him 
through the woods. As very few of 
the young girls of Rufus’ acquaintance 
ever had duties in the kitchens of their 
houses, he was unused to being rele- 
gated to a secondary place in their aft- 
ernoon programs when it pleased him 
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to proffer entertainment to them. It 
had not pleased him to do so very often. 
Rufus had learned quite early in life 
that the least expensive school in which 
a young man can gain his emotional 
education is the school conducted by 
young married women. He was rather 
wary of young girls, and they were the 
more excited by him on that account. 

On the second afternoon of his stay 
at Peavy’s Falls it developed that Dru- 
silla, by putting on extra steam in her 
work at the hotel, would be free to at- 
tend the class which the school-teacher 
was holding for girls whose guardians 
had not sent them to the Onondaga 
high school, and also, astonishingly, that 
she preferred this form of amusement 
to fishing with Rufus. It was incom- 
prehensible to the young man. The 
schoolgirls of his circle were chiefly 
concerned in the effort to avoid educa- 
tion. They regarded their instructors 
as their natural enemies, and lessons as 
tyrannically imposed interruptions to 
the business of living. And here was a 
girl whose dark eyes shone and whose 
cheeks flushed when she announced that 
she “could get away to Miss Bostwick’s 
history class.” She was so rejoiced 
over the prospect that was, to Rufus’ 
way of thinking, unspeakably flat, that 
the radiance filtered through her shell 
of brusqueness and made her face soft 
and shining. 

“IT don’t suppose any mere man could 
ever work this miracle!” Rufus had 
scoffed, though he looked at her with 
open admiration. 

“Miracle?” Drusilla repeated it 
without comprehension. 

“Yes. Miracle. The melting of the 
ice; the opening of the chestnut bur; 
the flowering of the thistle. Take your 
choice of metaphors. I’m referring to 
the fact that the prospect of a lesson 
in history has humanized you, feminized 
you—as the prospect of a lover, a hus- 
band, a wedding, a trousseau, feminizes 
most girls. What history are you study- 
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ing, for Heaven’s sake? I want to go 
back to town and tell the girls about it. 
I'll tell them they can use it for rouge 
and lip stick is 

“I'd like some more of the boiled 
beef,” Harry, the practical, struck in. 
“Tt’s tougher than leather, but it’ll fill 
you up if you keep on long enough.” 
And as Drusilla reached for his plate 
he added protectively: ‘Don’t let him 
kid you, Drusilla. He’s always jollying 
girls.” © 

“He can’t kid me,” replied Drusilla 
in her soft, full-throated voice, going 
off with the plate. And Rufus, turn- 
ing a triflgangrily to the boy, said: 

“See here, young fellow, you keep 
your oar out of this.” 

The successive days had whetted his 
appetite. Obstacles had aroused his in- 
terest, his determination. He wanted 
to see Drusilla alone; he wanted to com- 
pete with the history of the Middle 
Ages in bringing blushes to her cheeks, 
sparkles to her eyes. He wanted, with 
unexpected intensity, to make love to 
Drusilla—mild love, of course, love 
that couldn’t do her any harm, although 
it would do him the great deal of good 
that was comprised in giving him a 
great deal of pleasure. He smoked 
hard, thinking about the joy of making 
love to an unawakened Drusilla, and 
contrasted it, in his experienced mind, 
with the stale joy of making love to the 
latest of the young married women. 

But, on the third day, when Mrs. 
Kenyon’s waitress, apparently more out 
of gratitude for the “Rubaiyat” than 
out of desire for Rufus’ presence, 
stated that she had arranged her work 
so as to be free to show him a good 
pool, he did not make love to her as he 
had expected. She was so obviously 
unsentimental in her expectations! She 
met him, as she had promised she 
would, beneath the railroad trestle 
bridge half a mile beyond the station. 
She had a red, crocheted tam-o’-shan- 
ter on her dark, cloudy hair; high, laced 
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boots of well-worn tan leather met the 
hem of a short, shabby, plaid woolen 
skirt, and she wore an old, gray coat, 
apparently from a man’s suit. As a 
matter of fact, it was one of her uncle’s. 
Mrs. Stacey Simpson had no intention 
of spending money on what her favorite 
Sunday newspaper called “sport 
clothes” for her niece, while odds and 
ends and left-overs sufficed. In the 
makeshift get-up, outrageous as it 
seemed to Rufus’ fastidiously trained 
eye, Drusilla looked more like a little 
girl than a budding woman, and his 
ardent intentions suffered a slight chill. 
Besides, she carried a rod and reel. 

“Are you going fishing, too?” he 
asked. 

“Of course,” she answered, surprised. 
“T couldn’t have got to come any other 
way. But Aunt Stacey likes fish for 
supper Thursdays——” 


“Thursdays? I thought Friday was 
the day.” 
“Oh, no! Only for Romanists,” 


Drusilla corrected him, wide-eyed. 
“That’s why Aunt Stacey always has it 
Thursdays. So as not to be Papistical.” 

“I see. Avoiding even the appear- 
ance of conformity! Tell me, Miss 
Dru”—Drusilla colored at the name and 
title—“‘are you twelve years old, as you 
seem to-day, or nineteen, as you seem 
when you are serving up Mrs. Ken- 
yon’s execrable viands ?” 

“I am seventeen,” said Drusilla, turn- 
ing off the road into a rutted trail across 
the hills. 

“Seventeen! I believe that was the 
age of Helen of Troy when Paris 
Snatched her away, and of the fair 
Rosamund when she aroused the ire of 
Queen Eleanor, and of—but perhaps 
these events are not included in that 
history course of yours?” 

“Well, they’re included, but a good 
many other things are made to seem 
more important in it,” retorted Dru- 
silla. 

She tramped sturdily ahead of him. 
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She came into a strip of woods soon to 
be a shimmer of green, but now still 
dun. She led the way. There was no 
opportunity for hand holding, no op- 
portunity for half-caressing, half-pro- 
tecting maneuvers. This was Dru- 
silla’s own territory, and Rufus gave a 
half-rueful grin at the collapse of his 
expectations as he followed her agile 
course. By and by they pushed their 
way through a thicket of last year’s 
brambles and came out upon a still, 
graciously curved, brown bay. Here 
the river, bending from its main course 
toward the falls, left a quiet cove. 

“It’s one of the best places on the 
river for fishing at this time of the 
year,” the girl announced practically. 
She put a well-shaped, but work-rough- 
ened, hand into the pocket of her un- 
cle’s gray coat and drew out an old 
tobacco tin. “Here’s worms,” she prof- 
fered hospitably, taking off the cover. 

“Worms!” Rufus registered horror 
and contempt as he drew from the 
pocket of his very correct tweed Nor- 
folk a fly book. “It’s an insult to the 
trout to go after them with worms. I’m 
surprised at you. I thought you’d have 
a sort of fellow feeling for the shyest 
and prettiest of all the fish.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” replied Drusilla, capably impal- 
ing a wriggling pink thing upon her 
hook. “But I bet you I'll carry home 
more fish than you do.” 

“IT dare say! The old story 2gain— 
the city fisherman with the grand outfit 
and the country boy with the bent pin. 
How did you like that book I lent you? 
Wasn’t Omar a great old boy? ‘And 
thou beside me in the wilderness 
The loveliest lines in all literature, don’t 
you think ?” 

Drusilla raised her dark eyes to him. 
She lost, for a second, the little-girl 
look that the red Tam had seemed to 
give her. 

“T don’t think they’re the two love- 
liest lines in all literature,” she replied. 
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“T don’t even think they’re the two love- 
liest lines in the poem.” 

“So-ho! We’ve a literary critic 
here. What do you think are the 
greatest lines in the poem, then?” He 
found himself really interested in what 
she was going to say. The vagrant de- 
sire to kiss the red into her cheeks gave 
way to an amused wish to hear her ex- 
press her opinions—the funny little 
thing! 


> 


“Nor all your piety nor wit 

Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 

Her musical young voice was deep 
with feeling. 

“Say, my young lady, you must have 
been acquainted with our Persian phil- 
osopher before I lent you his master- 
piece. Why didn’t you tell me? I have 
probably got something along with me 
that you haven’t read, that you don’t 
know by heart. 

“Oh, there isn’t anything I would 
rather have read,” said Drusilla. “I 
haven’t had a copy of it for three years. 
There was a teacher here one winter 
who let some of us have the run of his 
books. That was one of them. I think 
it was the one I missed most when he 
went away.” 

“And you were fourteen!” Rufus 
laughed. “You are a marvel. I thought 
that at fourteen girls were reading the 
‘Elsie’ books or memorizing ‘The snow 
had begun in the gloaming.’ ” 

“T was reading everything I could 
get hold of,” Drusilla confessed. “It 
wasn’t very much here, you’ve 
got a bite! We must stop talking.” 

Rufus gave his attention to the nib- 
ble that had tightened his line. He 
played his catch cleverly, and by and 
by, as he reeled in, there flashed into the 
air a struggling bunch of silver scales. 

“It’s a beau.y,” the girl said warmly. 
“He looks like a big fellow, too.” 

Rufus played his prize up to a flat 
rock at the edge of the cove. 

“I bet you anything you like you 
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don’t catch as good a one,” he said, 
“Bet you a whole set of all the English 
poets that ever poetized against e 
He broke off and looked at her. 

“Against?” asked Drusilla, with spar- 
kling eyes. The prospect of a poetical 
library had obviously aroused her cu- 
pidity. 

“Against” Again Rufus hesi- 
tated. He felt an unaccountable shy- 
ness, but he resolutely shrugged it off. 
Hadn’t his facility with young married 
women taught him that shyness was the 
least valuable and the least desirable 
asset that a young man could possess? 
“Against one little bit of a kiss.” 

Drusilla reddened angrily. 

“I thought you were going to say 
something with some sense to it,” she 
announced shortly. She turned away 
and gave her attention to her own 
fishing. 

“Oh, I say! I didn’t mean to make 
you angry. I'll bet you the books 
against anything you name, you your- 
self. Anything you like!” 

“T don’t want to name anything. I 
don’t want to bet. I don’t want the 
books.” And then there was a vibrant 
tautening of Drusilla’s own line, and 
the little battle of words was forgotten. 

Rufus said and did nothing more to 
arouse the quick resentment that slum- 
bered just below the surface in the girl, 
half child, half woman. He found that 
he didn’t want to. He found himself 
suddenly capable of liking her. . He 
thought of books that he would send 
her, whether or not their acquaintance 
ever progressed to the sentimental stage 
that he had at first planned. What a 
fine little sport she was! That was a 
magnificent string that she was getting 
ready to take home to her aunt, that 
determined foe of Roman practices. 
It was, by Jove, a better string than he 
was catching. 

“You can find your way back by 
yourself, can’t you?” asked Drusilla, 
looking at her catch at the end of two 
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Drusilla sprang up. 
with that lunatic brother! Why, he must be crazy himself to think of such a thing!” 


or three hours. “I’ve got to get these 
back in time for supper and then I’ve 
got to get ready to be at the hotel by 
their supper time.” 

“T dare say I could find my way back 
alone, but I’m not going to do it; I’m 
going back with you. I might get lost, 
you see. And think what a dreadful 
thing it would be on your conscience 
all your life, the thought of the white 
bones of a perfectly good young man 
bleaching on this mountain! And Har- 
ry’s lack of education could be laid to 
your door. No, I’m coming with you.” 

They made their way back to the 
trestle bridge and there they separated. 
Rufus was glad that she suggested that. 
It gave to the perfectly innocent after- 
noon a little touch of secrecy and of 
intrigue that flavored it piquantly for 
him, despite the slowness of his prog- 
ress toward his sentimental goal. And 
he found himself thinking more of the 
opinions she expressed, with her young 
air of finality, than of the lips he had 
not kissed, the small, brown hand he 
had not held. 
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“Why, he can’t expect any girl to marry him, and go out there to live 


CHAPTER IV. 


A day came when spring burst radi- 
antly from shy bud and leaf. The 
brown of the woods was a sudden, 
shining silver-green ; there were flashes 
through the branches of bright- 
breasted, bright-winged birds bound on 
more northerly flights. Overnight, it 
seemed, the propelling sap forced the 
shimmering bluish-white of anemones, 
the purple of violets, through the 
wood’s dense carpet of dead leaves. 
Again it was Thursday and Drusilla 
was fishing for the Simpson supper 
table. Once more Rufus was with her, 
but this time he carried another volume 
than his book of flies in his pocket. A 
small, limp-leather edition of the “Idyls 
of the King” it was, with a little red 
arrow piercing a little red heart as an 
indicator toward the story of Guine- 
vere, the wife who loved another than 
her lord. Rufus had torn out the fly- 
leaf of the little book, mute witness of 
a milk-and-water Guinevere’s romantic 
longings, before he took it fishing with 
him. And what he selected to read to 














Drusilla as she fished was not the story 
of the errant queen, but that of Elaine, 
who also loved Lancelot. He read very 
well, and to-day he read better than 
usual. The warmth, the awakening of 
spring’s beauty, the physical nearness 
of the girl toward whom he had been 
unable to win any sentimental close- 
ness, touched his voice with real feeling. 

Spring was having its effect upon 
Drusilla, too. She heard Rufus’ tones 
as well as Tennyson’s words. She 
thrilled to them both. Never before in 
her dreaming youth had waves of 
pleasure played upon her sensitive body 
as a violinist’s bow plays upon taut- 
drawn strings. Rufus had made no 
pretense at all of fishing, but had 
lounged..beside the pool, impatient for 
her to catch her allotment of trout, that 
he might have all her attention. She 
was soon through—the fish were biting 
eagerly that afternoon and she, under 
the urge of an unrealized impatience of 
her own, made a scant reckoning of her 
household’s needs. 

“There!” she had cried, stringing the 
fourth trout. “That’s a plenty. Let’s 
read.” 

And then she had fallen under the 
potent spell of spring and spring’s 
beauty, of song’s sweet magic, of youth 
and youth’s infinite desire. She leaned 
back against a stump and closed her 
eyes. Rufus’ voice played upon her 
heart as the May sun, filtering through 
the trees, played upon her body. By 
and by there fell a silence. She did not 
lift her long-lashed eyelids. She did 
not want to break her trance of bliss- 
fulness by any sight of familiar things. 
She wanted to remain in the enchanted 
land of lords and ladies, of love and 
high deeds, of happy melancholy and 
beauty. And then she felt Rufus’ hand 
upon hers, and the warm beating of the 
sun upon her forehead was shadowed 
for a second by the closeness of his bent 
face. And the faint pulsing of delight 
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that had beat in her all the beautiful 
hours became a great surge. 

“Dru—Dru ” The boy spoke her 
name almost sobbingly as he leaned over 
her. Nature and spring were having 
their way with him, too—to a degree 
rever experienced in his sophisticated 
love-making. “Dru—oh, my little girl! 
My little sweetheart !” 

She looked up, star-eyed, into the 
burning blue of his gaze. And then, 
as the miracle seemed about to infold 
them, there came a call. Rufus sprang 
back, and Drusilla, all a hot, painful 
blush, started to her feet. 

“There you are!” cried Harry, 
emerging, grumbling and breathless, 
from a rocky thicket above the shore. 
“T’ve been looking everywhere for you. 
Mr. Simonsen said you took that trail 
over the hill——” 

“What do you want?” Rufus spoke 
shortly. Drusilla was gathering up her 
belongings. She kept her gaze averted 
from them. Harry stared at her, but 
with surprise rather than criticism or 
speculation. He had not seen the tab- 
leau that he spoiled. 





“Telegram came for you,” he an- 
nounced, advancing and _proffering 
Rufus a yellow envelope. “They 


brought it up to my room. Say, Rufus, 
I’m not going to keep on with those 
silly afternoon naps. It’s all rot. It 
would do me more good to come fishing 
with you and Drusilla. Say, those are 
beauties, Drusilla!” 

“Good enough,” mumbled the girl. 

Rufus read his telegram. The color 
receded from his fae. He glanced at 
Harry uncertainly, Then he handed 
the message to the girl. 

“Read it, please, and tell me what to 
do,” he said. 

She read: “Husband to hospital this 
Thursday morning suddenly decided 
operation for appendicitis. Be ready 
leave at once with Harry if second tele- 
gram is sent.” It was signed Katherine 
Winslow. 


pe 
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Drusilla’s blush faded. She grew 
pale. Her eyes were dark and stormy 
as she turned them upon Rufus. But 
they cleared as she looked at Harry. 

“Harry,” she said with unexpected, 
gentle competence, “your father’s sick, 
but probably not dangerously. He’s 
going to have that stylish operation that 
all the city people have—for appendi- 
citis. They’ll send for you and—and 
—Mr. Knight—if there’s any need 
for you to come.” 

Harry’s boyish face twisted into a 
determination not to cry. He came 
near Drusilla and instinctively put out 
his hand toward her. She took it. She 
answered the frightened question in his 
eyes with a smile that was motherly 
and sisterly and reassuring. 

“Everybody has it,” said Harry val- 
iantly. 

“All the city folks,” agreed Drusilla. 

“Run ahead, Harry, will you, 
please ®” interjected Rufus sharply. “I 
want to speak a word alone to Miss 
Hart.” 

Harry started to protest, but there 
was something in his tutor’s looks that 
made him obey instead. 

“Dru,” said the young man unstead- 
ily, “I’m not going to take that kid 
home, even if—even ifi——- Don’t you 
know that I can’t leave you? I can’t 
ever leave you now. Dru—Dru-—say 
that it means the same thing to you as 
to me. Say it—say it.” 

“J—I—-you'll have to go if they send 
for you. You'll have to.” 

“Tf I go, I’m coming back. Straight 
back. As fast as trains can bring me. 
Say that you want me to come—say 
it!” 

“T—I want you to come. Oh, I do 
want you to come.” A sob choked her 
utterance. She did not know what was 
the matter with her. Rufus caught her 
hand and held it hard. 

“My little sweetheart!” he whispered. 
Then Harry turned aggrievedly and 
asked if they weren’t through talking 


secrets yet. And Drusilla, touched, 
even in her blind moment of awak- 
ened, ununderstood passion, by the 
child’s look of wonder and fright, let 
him walk by her side, holding her hand, 
as far as the railroad bridge; where 
their paths separated. 

That evening when she went into the 
dining room of the Kenyon House her 
eyes, big and blazing like the soft-fired 
constellations of the tropics, immedi- 
ately sought the table where the boys 
sat. Neither of them was there. There 
were no places laid. A feeling of deso- 
lation swept over her. It was akin to 
the misery she had sometimes felt when 
her aunt had snatched from beneath her 
pillow a book scarcely begun. 


CHAPTER V. 

“What’s kept you so late?’ M: 
Simpson shot the question at Drusilla 
as the girl came languidly into the din- 
ing room of her own home. 

“Am I late? I didn’t know I was 
any later than usual. Good evening, 
Axel.” 

3ehind the cylindrical, sheet-iron 
stove there was sitting in a tilted chair 
a large-framed man who brought his 
chair to the level by way of greeting 
and said: “Howdy, Dru.” 

On the other side of the stove sat 
Drusilla’s Uncle George, a little, wiry 
man with a face that seemed carved 
out of a brown nut. He ‘greeted his 
niece with a guttural murmur as he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“Funny you ain’t never learned to 
like smokin’, Axel,” commented Mrs. 
Simpson. Axel Fowler could not be 
said to change color. The even, red 
tone that overspread his large, smooth- 
shaven, mild face permitted no varia- 
tions of tint to be detected. But his 
expression underwent a change that 
might have accompanied a flush, as he 
turned a pair of large, rather dull, gray 
eyes toward Drusilla and answered: 
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“Not all the women would be as 
good-natured about a man’s smokin’ as 
you be, Miss Simpson.” 

“I dunno as to why that should worry 
you,” responded Stacey Simpson 
smartly. “You ain’t showed any in- 
clinin’ toward settin’ one up in your 
place.” 

George Simpson gave one brief 
cackle in recognition of his wife’s wit- 
ticism, Axel laughed in a sort of shame- 
faced way, and Mrs. Stacey herself 
quivered all over her fat face and bosom 
with self-appreciation. Drusilla vouch- 
safed the humorous passage not even a 
smile. She seemed not to hear it as 
she passed into the pantry back of the 
dining room. 

“Where you goin’, Drusilly?” asked 
her aunt, suddenly staying her mirth. 

“IT was going upstairs,” answered 
Drusilla, returning to the doorway with 
a lamp in her hand. 

“What’s your hurry, Dru?” asked 
Axel, with a sort of pleading. 

“Got some book you’re goin’ to read, 
I s’pose,” snapped Mrs. Simpson. 
“Well, you can just leave it be for a 
while. No need to be burnin’ up un- 
necessary oil.” 

“T’m not going to read. I’m going to 
bed. I’m tired.” Drusilla’s dark brows 
were drawn into a frown and her eyes 
were slumberously impatient. 

“You set down here and entertain 
Axel,” commanded Mrs. Simpson pon- 
derously. “No wonder you don’t have 
much company if that’s the way you 
treat ’em.” 

“Axel doesn’t come to see me,” pro- 
tested the girl. She had turned her 
young gaze upon him. It was not an 
unfriendly look that she gave him, but 
one making it obvious that she was 
quite in earnest in what she said. 
Axel smiled bashfully. 

“T come to see all the folks. 
one of them, ain’t you, Dru?” 

“You'll have to excuse me to-night,” 
she insisted. “I’m tired.” 
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“Run along to bed, then,” the man 
answered. “I wouldn’t want to be the 
one that made you more tired than what 
you be.” ; 

“Thank you, Axel.” She hesitated 
for a second, trying to think of some 
word with which to soften the unfriend- 
liness of her departure, if, indeed, it 
were unfriendly. The big, inarticulate, 
middle-aged man, awkward and slow, 
had always been kind to her. 

“How’s—how’s everything out in the 
little house?” she finally asked. 

“Real quiet an’ peaceful,” Axel an- 
swered eagerly. “Ain’t been any sort 
of outbreak since ‘long about Thanks- 
givin’. Looks as though he might be 
cured yet.” It was Drusilla that he 
was addressing, almost as though the 
two older people were not in the room. 

“T’m sure I hope so, Axel,” she an- 
swered-gently. “He will be, if good 
care can help. Well, good night. Good 
night, uncle. Good night, aunt.” 

A trio of mumbles answered her as 
she went out of the room into the en- 
try and up the steep, narrow stairs to 
her room in the attic. Not until she 
closed the door behind her and put the 
lamp down did she feel free to sum- 
mon again the magic moment of the 
afternoon, when something had been 
about to catch her up and sweep her 
away into undreamed bliss. She had 
told the truth when she said that she 
did not intend to read. Why should 
she read? A spell more potent than 
that of any tale possessed her. All the 
heroines with whom she had peopled 
her imagination were, for the moment, 
but pale reflections of herself. She 
undressed hastily, blew out the light, 
and threw herself upon- her bed that 
she might give herself over entirely to 
feeling. She did not think at all. She 
did not even formulate any vision of 
what her expectation had been at the 
moment when Rufus had bent over her. 
She did not ask herself whether or not 
he had truly meant what he said about 
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returning. She was not concerned with 
words, with promises, with acts. She 
was all one palpitant sensation, and she 
did not trouble to translate it, even, if 
her ignorant youth could have done so, 
into terms of the intelligence. 

Downstairs there had been a heavy 
silence for a few moments after she 
left the room. The sound of her clos- 
ing door broke it. Her aunt spoke, 
with a sort of apology for Drusilla. 

“T s’pose she is right tired by the time 
night comes,” she admitted grudgingly. 
“The extra work at the hotel—lI s’pose 
she feels it. But when I was her age 
I’d ’a’ been the last one to bed, not the 
first, especially when I had a caller.” 
She looked meaningly at Axel. He 
shifted uncomfortably on his chair. 

“She don’t realize that I come to see 
her. She thinks I drop in to see George 
here an’ you, Mis’ Simpson, just like I 
used to ten years ago, when she was 
a little thing.” 

“You mean you ain’t comin’ like that 
any longer?” Mrs. Simpson pounced 
upon the implicit admission. 

“IT don’t mean I ain’t glad to see 
George an’ you, Mis’ Simpson,” Axel 
struggled with a sense of rudeness. 
“T’d always be that. But—but—well, 
I’ve told you before what I have been 
sort of hopin’ this winter.” 

“Tellin’ us ain’t enough, Axel.” Mrs. 
Simpson made the statement with an air 
of mingled firmness and archness. 

“I s’pose not.” Axel sighed hope- 
lessly. ‘It seems like I never get a 
chance to say anything to her about it. 
Maybe it ain’t just a chance that’s 
lackin’, either. Maybe it’s courage.” 

“Courage!” Mrs. Simpson flouted 
the notion of the necessity for that ab- 
straction. “What courage need it take 
to pay a girl a compliment like what 
you’ve got in mind for Drusilly? There 
ain’t many such well-fixed men around 
Peavy’s Falls that one of the best fixed 
need feel meechin’ about tellin’ a girl 
he’d like to marryeher.” 
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“There ain’t any other man, well 
fixed or not well fixed,” said Axel pon- 
derously, “that would have to ask a 
girl to take on a lunatic brother if she 
married him. I never forget that, Mis’ 
Simpson.” 

“The way you have took care of 
Elmer is one of the finest things about 
you,” declared Stacey Simpson with 
vigor. “Everybody in Peavy’s Falls 
admits that. Nearly twenty years of 
it—there ain’t another .man but what 
would have tired of it before now, and 
would have clapped the poor unfortu- 
nate into an asylum.” 

“Not if they’d seen the asylum first,” 
Axel interrupted the eulogy. “No, 
ma’am, [ couldn’t have put Elmer into 
that place after I’d seen what it was 
like.” 

“Most men would have, an’ it’s 
greatly to your credit, Axel Fowler, 
that you never did put Elmer away. If 
Drusilly, if any one, has got any right 
feelin’”—Mrs. Simpson lifted her eyes 
heavenward with an unctuous air of vir- 
tue—“she’d admire you the more for 
it. You can go to the girl you pick 
out, Axel, not only sayin’ that you’ve 
got a good farm, well stocked, an’ a 
good business in the lumber mill an’ a 
tidy sum in the bank, but you can do 
more. You can say to her to look an’ 
see how you take care of your own, 
how good an’ kind you,are. An’ if 
kind to a brother, then what to a wife? 
Courage! I can’t understand your 
talkin’ about needin’ courage.” 

“She’s such a lot younger than me,” 
said Axel. But he looked pleased. Over 
his broad, ruddy face a half-foolish 
smile played. 

“If you was any younger, you 
wouldn’t have as much to offer,” Dru- 
silla’s aunt stated axiomatically. 

“Maybe there’s something in what 
you say, ma’am,” agreed Axel. “But 
some of the young fellers are fine 
dancers, an’ I never learned at all.” 

“Neither did Drusilly. See here, 














Axel Fowler. Do you want I should 
speak to Drusilly for you? It seems 
like you’re never goin’ to get your spunk 
up by yourself.” 

“If you could sort of break the ice 
for me,” he began. “If you could kind 
of get the notion into her mind. If 
you could sort of put it to her that it 
wasn’t just like when I used to come 
ten years ago, when she was a little 
thing about seven an’ I was ” He 
broke off and a comical look of dismay 
overspread his features. “Why, I was 
thirty-four even then! Nearly five 
times as old as what she was.” 

“Well, you ain’t five times as old as 
what she is now,” was Mrs. Simpson’s 
mathematically indisputable rejoinder. 
“An’ you keep on getting farther an’ 
farther away from being five times as 
old as her the longer you live. You 
come around here to-morrow night, 
Axel—no, you better come on Sunday 
night—an’ you'll find that I have broke 
the ice for you all right.” 

There was something final in the way 
Mrs. Simpson snapped out the promise, 
and Axel slowly drew his big bulk from 
his chair and opined that, since every- 
thing was settled, he’d better be gettin’ 
on back. 

“You leave it to me,” said Mrs. Simp- 
son competently, after the final good 
nights had been said, and Axel grate- 
fully replied that he was glad to do it. 

It was not often that Drusilla’s aunt 
carried her load of flesh up the stair- 
way to the girl’s room. Her own bed- 
room was on the first floor, off the din- 
ing room. To-night, however, when 
she had performed the somewhat 
sketchy toilet rites involved in shifting 
from her day clothes to her coarse 
nightgown and a wrapper of prepos- 
terously figured flannelette, she creaked 
up to Drusilla’s room, lamp in hand. 

Such formalities and reservations of 
intercourse as were implied by knock- 
ing at a closed door were no part of 
Mrs. Simpson’s code. She turned the 
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knob of Drusilla’s door and entered the 
room. The girl started up in her bed. 

“What’s the matter, Aunt Stacey?” 
she asked breathlessly. She could not 
remember when last her aunt had paid> 
her such a visit. 

“Nothing’s the matter,” replied Mrs. 
Simpson, breathing heavily and lower: 
ing her weight into a cane rocker, which 
she pulled up to face Drusilla. “If 
there’d been anything the matter, I’d 
have called you, wouldn’t I?” 

Drusilla, thus rudely dragged back 
from a world of silver mist and per- 
fume, put on her most uninviting look. 
All that was sullen and suspicious in her 
nature was manifest. She lowered 
herself into the bed again until the cov- 
ers were about her shoulders. Above 
a bed quilt bright with crimson stars 
and yellow suns, her dark, brooding 
face looked like a recalcitrant child’s. 
She made one futile effort to escape her 
fate—not that she knew what fate it was 
that impended ; she only wished to save 
her beloved freedom for uninterrupted 
dreams. She had a premonition that 
anything her aunt might have to say to 
her would be shattering to dreams. Or 
perhaps it was not premonition; per- 
haps it was knowledge born of long ex- 
perience of Mrs. Simpson’s power to 
bring down the world of poesy in splin- 
ters about her ears. 

“If there’s nothing the matter,” she 
said, fencing for her precious privacy, 
“why couldn’t you wait until morning 
to talk to me? I’m so tired. That’s 
the reason I came upstairs to bed early.” 

“You're awake, ain’t you? An’ I 
guess no girl’s ever too tired to listen 
to the kind of message~I’m bringing to 
you.” 

“Message?” Drusilla’s tones were 
faltering, but her eyes were big with 
excitement. 

“Yes, a message.” 

“When did it come?” Across the 
girl’s dark face a sudden flash ran. Un- 
reason was suggesting to her that some 
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miracle had sent her a message from 
Rufus. 

“When did it come?” her aunt re- 
peated, bewildered in her turn, but 
scornful, too. “What are you talking 
about? When did it come? You ain’t 
possessed of so many friends living 
away from Peavy’s Falls that you 
would be likely to get any messages 
comin’ in from outside.” 

Drusilla, excitement gone, slid lower 
beneath the constellations of the quilt. 

“I didn’t know,” she said listlessly. 
“What is it?” 

“What would you say if I was to tell 
you you had a beau?” Mrs. Simpson 
struggled to attune her voice to play- 
fulness. Drusilla sprang erect in the 
bed and a wave of red overspread her 
face. 

“What are you talking about?” she 
cried breathlessly, her thoughts back 
in the wood beside the pool, the vision 
of Rufus’ eyes before her, a hot, half- 
shamed, half-joyful belief that her aunt 
in some way had learned—in some mys- 
terious way did not disapprove. 

“You needn’t get so red about it,” 
said Mrs. Simpson. “There’s nothin’ 
to be ashamed of in havin’ a beau. By 
the time I was your age I’d had five or 
six. I was married when I wasn’t but 
a little bit older than you.” 

“Married!” Word and tone ex- 
pressed a whole volume of disbelief. 
Marriage, the state in which her uncle 
and aunt, the state in which the Ken- 
yons, the state in which all the worthy 
couples of her village acquaintance 
lived, was no part of Drusilla’s beauti- 
ful, uncomprehended dream. 

“Well, I mustn’t stay up here all 
night.” Mrs. Simpson advanced with 
verbal briskness from the arch to the 
practical. “We’ve got plenty of work 
to do to-morrow. We’ve got to see 
about washin’ those blankets before we 
put them away. I'll get to the point at 
once. You have got a beau—a man 
that wants to marry you—a real man, 


not a silly boy. A man that’s got plenty 
to take care of you with. A good man, 
a kind man, a man that sees his duty 
more strict than lots of men do an’ that 
does his duty as he sees it. You're a 
mighty lucky girl, Drusilly Hart, an’ 
when I think of all the good girls in 
Peavy’s Falls that are settin’ at home 
fillin’ hope chests that'll pass into de- 
spair chests, I can’t say how lucky I 
think you are. What with the lack of 
unmarried men hereabouts, an’ every- 
thing.” 

Drusilla’s blanched face wore a look 
of terror by this time. 

“Who are you talking about?” she 
breathed. 

“Who should I be talkin’ about but 
Axel Fowler ?” 

“Axel Fowler?” The girl’s voice 
was dull with bewilderment. Then it 
rose almost to a scream of terror as she 
repeated again: “Axel Fowler!” 

Over her aunt’s face there settled 
the dogged look that made the pendu- 
lous folds of flesh seem like granite. 

“T said Axel Fowler. There ain’t 
any need for you to scream. You heard 
me well enough. You ain’t deef an’ 
neither am I. Axel Fowler, who’s the 
best-placed young man in Peavy’s 
Falls——” 

“Young man!” cried Drusilla. 

“Young man was what I said, an’ 


young man was what I meant. He ain’t 


a silly boy. He’s a young .nan—an un- 
married man. He’s a young man r 

“Oh, stop calling him a ‘young 
man!’” Drusilla half rose in the bed, 
and the words seemed forced from her. 
She had never addressed her aunt be- 
fore in terms and tones of.such impa- 
tience and scorn. “He’s not a young 
man. He’s an old bachelor. The rea- 
son he hasn’t married is because no girl 
his own age is 

“Be still! Don’t you break in on me 
when I’m talkin’, Haven’t I always 
taught you manners ever since you was 
brought to me, a squealin’ little bundle 
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“See here, I’m going to leave you some money.” 


of flesh to be brought up an’ to be taken 
care of, ever since my brother lost the 
woman he’d married away from home 
that nobody knew nothin’ about 4s 
Mrs. Simpson, working herself into a 
deliberate rage, was growing purple- 
faced and inarticulate. Drusilla’s mo- 
ment of defiance passed. Reference to 
her father and mother always had this 
devastating effect upon her. She felt 
herself a lonely atom floating in space. 
It was not the first time her aunt had 
given her that sense of being a waif, 
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“I don’t want any money,” said Drusilla. 


weaponless, friendless. She cowered 
against her pillows. Mrs. Simpson, 
seeing that her words had been effec- 
tive, changed her line of talk. 

“There, there! I ain’t one to go 
throwin’ up in your face what is, I 
s’pose, no fault of your own. But I 
want you to remember that I took you 
in an’ brought you up, an’ the least 
return you can make is to be respect- 
ful. Don’t you interrupt me again. 
Axel Fowler wants to marry you. You 
ought to be a proud, glad girl that a 
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grown man like him takes any interest 
in you.” 

“Oh, aunt! Oh, Aunt Stacey! I 
can’t marry him. You can’t expect me 
to marry him. You never came up- 
stairs to tell me you wanted me to marry 
him?” The girl’s voice was a prayer. 
The sensitive soul of the woman within 
her sought with all its uninstructed 
power to reach the sensitive soul of 
the woman that must dwell beneath the 
cushions of Stacey Simpson’s flesh, the 
heart that must beat back there under 
the wide-flowing, purple-figured wrap- 
per. 

“An’ why not?” 

Her aunt’s face was a little outside 
the circle of light thrown by the un- 
shaded lamp. Drusilla, looking toward 
it, across the light and the shadow be- 
yond the light, could no longer discern 
features. She only saw something 
large, white, terrible. All the color was 
drained out of her own young face; 
even her lips were pale. 

“Because—because I don’t love him,” 
she whispered. She felt convicted of 
indelicacy, almost of indecency, in say- 
ing the word in that grim presence. 

“Love? What do you know about 
- love? What does a girl like you know 
about love, if she’s been a good girl? 
Ain’t you always liked Axel Fowler? 
Ain’t you always respected him? An- 
swer me. I ain’t talkin’ just to hear 
myself talk. I asked you, ain’t you al- 
ways liked Axel Fowler ?” 

“Yes, of course. But not—not that 
way.” Drusilla’s voice died away 
shamedly. 

“What do you know about ‘that 
way?” Mrs. Simpson made the words 
infinitely contemptuous, infinitely sus- 
picious. Drusilla’s flesh began to tin- 
gle with mortification. Only since that 
afternoon had she understood anything 
of what she was talking about. Some- 
how her aunt’s words and manner put 
that idyllic moment—all dream and 
beauty and intangible sweetness and 


pain—into the category of forbidden 
things. But Drusilla had not, through 
all these years, fought her way to indi- 
viduality to be entirely crushed now by 
any words from her aunt. She put 
down that creeping sensation of shame 
by a stubborn clutch upon facts. 

“T don’t love him,” she repeated ob- 
stinately. 

“Lave!” Scornfully Mrs. Simpson 
swept the motive power of the human 
race into the dump heap. “It’s them 
books. I was a fool ever to let you read 
the way I have. I’ve spoiled you— 
fillin’ your head with silly notions. But 
you might as well get over them. You 
don’t know what you’re talkin’ about. 
You like Axel Fowler—everybody 
likes him. You’ve always liked him a 
lot from the time you was a little girl. 
You used to set on his knee when you 
wasn’t more than seven or eight.” 

“Stop! Don’t you see you’re prov- 
ing what I said? I don’t love him that 
way—I like him the way I like—oh, 
Uncle George! And it wouldn’t be 
right for me to marry Uncle George.” 
Her voice soared triumphantly over this 
telling argument. 

“Tt’s been done,” came from the emo- 
tionless mass of flesh beyond the lamp- 
light. “If I was to die, there wouldn’t 
be no law against your marryin’ your 
Uncle George—there wouldn’t be 
nothin’ against it, in due season. He’d 
have to have some one keep his house, 
an’ he’d be used to you. But that ain’t 
the question. It ain’t decent, talkin’ 
about your Uncle George —marryin’ 
when I’m settin’ here. But Axel’s dif- 
ferent. He wants to marry you. I 
don’t know what he sees in you, but 
that’s his affair. He’s sort of bashful 
or he’d have spoken to you about it 
himself. How soon 4 

Drusilla sprang straight up in bed, 
under the impetus of sudden thought. 

“Why, you’re forgetting! I was for- 
getting! He can’t get married. He 
can’t expect any girl to marry him, any 
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woman to marry him. And to go out 
there to his farm and live with that 
lunatic brother! Why, he must be 
crazy himself to think of such a thing! 
Nobody would do it.” 

“Without half thinkin’ I could name 
you twenty women, counting widows, 
who would be glad to go out there to 
his farm—the best farm in the hills it 
is—who’d be glad to be wife to Axel 
Fowler, lunatic brother or no lunatic 
brother. If he wasn’t a good man, the 
lunatic brother wouldn’t be there. If he 
wasn’t an uncommon good man! An’ 
he ain’t in the house. He lives in his 
own little stone house that Axel built 
him after he tried to set fire to the 
wooden ‘house. You know that. An’, 
anyway, once you’re married to Axel, 
you needn’t have to put up with the 
lunatic brother very long. You can 
work Axel to send him to the asylum.” 

“But you were just saying that his 
keeping Elmer on the place, that way, 
was such a fine thing!” 

“It is. But you were just sayin’ that 
was the reason why you didn’t want to 
marry him. An’ I’m tellin’ you that 
you can get Elmer off that place just as 
soon after your marriage as you’ve a 
mind to. There ain’t nothin’, to the 
limit of his means, that you can’t get 
out of Axel Fowler once you’re married 
to him—a young thing like you an’ a 
kind of—well, Axel ain’t a boy.” 

Drusilla, sickened at heart, looked 
across the circle of harsh light toward 
her aunt’s figure as toward a desecra- 
tion of all human relationships. There 
sat implacable destiny. But in the girl 
was something as implacable. It spoke. 

“T won’t marry him.” Argument 
might be useless. Her aunt might re- 
fuse to listen to reason. Very well, she 
could give up argument and reasoning, 
but nothing, nothing could shake her 
resolution ! 

“You'll marry him.” 
“T won't.” 
“You'll marry him. I ain’t goin’ to 
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throw in anybody’s face what I’ve done 
for them, but it’s high time you learned 
just where you stood. Your Uncle 
George an’ me took you in an’ brought 
you up like our own. We’ve done 
enough for you. It’s time you did 
somethin’ for yourself. Here’s your 
chance—to make the best marriage any 
girl in Peavy’s Falls—in the whole val- 
ley, for that matter—has made for 
years. It ain’t like I was askin’ you to 
make a poor marriage; I’m askin’ you 
to make a good one. I’m tellin’ you 
you've got to make it. You've got to 
marry him as soon as you get the chance 
or ” Mrs. Simpson paused dra- 
matically. 

“Or what?” Drusilla’s shaking 
voice seemed to spill the words upon 
the air. 

“IT suppose Mrs. Kenyon might be 
glad to take you to work in the hotel, 
durin’ the springs an’ summers, any- 
way, for your keep.” 

“You mean you’d turn me out if I 
didn’t marry Axel Fowler?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

Drusilla sat verv still for a second. 
She could not have classified the con- 
tending feelings that surged within her. 
There was rage and there was fright; 
there was obstinacy, boundless and 
fierce; somewhere in the welter there 
was a crying for the beautiful silver 
dream that had been broken to bits. 
There was the burning resentment of 
injustice. It was that last that finally 
spoke. 

“You give me back the money that 
my father brought here with me,” she 
said in low, tense tones, “and I'll go 
away. I won’t marry Axel Fowler. 
I’ll never marry him. You give me my 
money and let me go.” 

“The money that your father brought 
here with you,” stated Mrs, Simpson, 
unmoved, “was spent long ago, takin’ 
care of you—spent in clothes, in food, 
in doctor’s bills, in schoolin’. If you 
want to talk about money, my young 
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lady, I’ll meet you an’ talk about it. 
I'll go before the court an’ I’ll put in 
a bill for your bringin’ up, an’ then 
you'll see where that measly little four 
hundred dollars is. No. You can’t 
browbeat me with any such talk. You'll 
marry Axel Fowler, or you'll go down 
to the hotel an’ work in the kitchen for 
Hannah Kenyon. An’ if she gives you 
anything more than your keep—which 
she won’t, not much, anyway—the 
law’ll let me take it to pay what you 
owe me.” 

She rose heavily from her chair, and 
Drusilla’s big, frightened, angry eyes 
followed her as she crossed into the 
glare of the lamp, and took it from its 
place on the corner of the pine bureau. 
She went monotonously, creaking, to- 
ward the door. 

“You'll feel different about marryin’ 
Axel when you’ve thought it over,” 
said Stacey Simpson, crossing the 
threshold and closing the door behind 
her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Axel, his simple, good-natured, red 
face seeming simpler and redder than 
usual with its lover’s simper, sat in his 
favorite seat in the Simpson dining 
room, his chair tipped back against the 
wall behind the stove. Uncle George 
sat in silent companionship beside him, 
his mouth puckered around the stem 
of his pipe, his little eyes contracted to 
pin points that seemed to be looking 
to the remote end of some amusing 
vista. Stacey Simpson’s big rocker 
was empty. Axel looked at it hope- 
fully from moment to moment. 

She came heavily to the dining-room 
door after a while, her great face 
twisted into an expression of annoy- 
ance rather more than of anxiety. 

“T don’t see nothin’ of her an’ the 
road’s as bright as day with the moon. 
If Hannah Kenyon’s goin’ to keep 
her workin’ to this hour of the night, 
she’s got to pay more for it. Why 


don’t you step on over toward the 
Kenyon House, Axel, an’ meet her an’ 
walk along home with her? It’s a 
beautiful moonlight night.” She looked 
at him suggestively. Axel smiled fatu- 
ously, but shook his head. 

“I’m kind of bashful about it,” he 
admitted. 

George Simpson made a_ sucking 
sound on his pipestem that was like 
the chirp of a derisive cricket. 

“Well, young men ain’t what they 
was in my day,” declared Mrs. Simp- 
son irritatedly. 

“Why don’t we call up on the tele- 
phone and find out if she’s left?” asked 
Axel. “It might be somethin’ das hap- 
pened to her.” 

“What could happen to her between 
here an’ the Kenyon House? No; it’s 
Hannah Kenyon tryin’ to make more 
out of Drusilly than what she’s entitled 
to.” 

‘But it’s after nine o’clock.” Axel’s 
half-foolish smile faded as he took 
from his pocket a great silver watch. 
“What time does she usually get 
home?” 

“Supper at the Kenyon House is at 
six sharp, an’ Drusilly generally gets 
home a few minutes after seven. It 
was in the bargain that she wasn’t to 
stay an’ help with the dishes. Just 
serve the supper.” But it was still an- 
noyance rather than anxiety that in- 
formed Mrs. Simpson’s tones and 
manner. 

“Why not telephone?” urged Axel 
again. 

“You telephone, then,” was the re- 
ply. “I get so tired standin’ by that 
instrument. I never telephone myself. 
I make Drusilly do it.” 

“If I telephone, Mrs. Kenyon might 
think—might think ” Axel looked 
foolish again. 

“Well, you ain’t ashamed of it, are 
you?” Stacey Simpson snapped the 
words at him. 

“No, of course I ain’t ashamed. 





























But, still, there ain’t no need to have 
the whole of the Falls talkin’ about it 
until Drusilly sets the day.” 

“George, you call up,” commanded 
George’s wife. 

George drew a long, sibilant breath 
to which his pipestem and a missing 
front tooth gave a curious quality, and 
obediently rose. The telephone was 
high upon the wall at one side of the 
room. He took it down and got in 
connection with the Kenyon House. 

“What’s keepin’ Drusilly so late?” 
the two listeners heard him ask. “This 
is her Uncle George, George Simpson, 
talkin’. What? What’s that you say? 
Before seven? Are you sure?” He 
turned around and faced the two with 
a queer expression of dismay. “She 
says Drusilly left before seven,” he re- 
peated, looking toward his wife as if 
for further instructions. Mrs. Simp- 
son withered him with a glance, and 
rose heavily to go toward the telephone 
herself. She had the air of being sure 
that her husband’s incompetence had 
alone been responsible for this foolish 
and distasteful message. But after he 
had handed the receiver to her and she 
had gruffly demanded a different ver- 
sion of Drusitla’s tardiness the result 
was the same. The girl had left the 
Kenyon House—ten minutes’ walk 
away—more than two hours before. 

“Maybe you'll do what I told you at 
first, an’ go out along the road to meet 
her now,” she said angrily to Axel 
Fowler. 

He rose, his face stiffened by anxiety 
into something more admirable than its 
usual kindly vacant expression. 

“T’ll go along with you, Axel,” said 
George Simpson. 

They found their mufflers and caps 
and started out in the bright spring 
evening that still held a tang of frost. 
The little village street lay white be- 
fore them. There was no one at all 
upon it. They walked the half mile to 
the center. They encountered no one. 
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The narrow front porch of the Ken- 
yon House still wore its winter look of 
desertion, but looking through the big 
glass window of the office they saw a 
group of village loafers idiing near 
the counter, and in front of the drug 
store at the corner was a bunch of boys 
hardy enough to defy the evening chill. 
No one had seen Drusilla. They went 
into the hotel. Axel forgot his em- 
barrassment in his rdle as suitor. All 
his thoughts were with Drusilla now, 
not with himself. Self-forgetful anxi- 
ety gave him a certain dignity. Mrs. 
Kenyon, delivering her grim message, 
eyed him with suspicion. 

In ten minutes the news had spread 
through the little mountain village that 
Drusilla Hart had disappeared. Stories 
of tramps who had been seen during the 
day began to float about. Suggestions 
for searching parties were made. The 
little place thrilled to the unwonted ex- 
<itement. The men were getting ready 
to go out and beat the woods. People 
were calling for their lanterns, their 
shotguns. Suddenly ail the delightful 
drama was spoiled. The station mas- 
ter, who had been in the city for two 
days, had come back on the late train, 
and he spoiled it. 

“Why, I seen Drusilly Hart,” he 
mentioned, ejecting a stream of tobacco 
juice from his mouth, and somehow 
succeeded in making the statemenf a re- 
flection upon the intelligence of the rest 
of the community.” “The seven-eight 
train was held up at Warwick. Broken 
piston rod. Some passengers had got 
out an’ was standin’ an’ walkin’ about. 
Drusilly Hart was there with that young 
feller that was stayin’ at the Kenyon 
House until last week—that Knight fel- 


ler. I saw her. Funny that Willie 
Kent never told you she'd gone 
down——” Willie Kent was the sta- 


tion master’s understudy at the depot. 
“Nobody thought of goin’ down to 

the station to ask Willie Kent,” ex- 

plained the disappointed gunners. 
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“T thought it was funny, his comin’ 
back here alone for just one day, that 
Knight feller,’”’ commented Mrs. Ken- 
yon. “I thought it was funny.” 

Over her mean face spread the most 
evil expression that a human face can 
wear, satisfaction in the destruction of 
beauty, greed for more destruction of 
beauty. Her thin lips tightened, her 
eyes glistened. 

“What was they doin’?” she de- 
manded avidly. 

“They wags talkin’,” was the station 
master’s highly unsatisfactory reply. 

“You didn’t hear what they was 
sayin’ ?” 

“How could I hear what they was 
sayin’? They wasn’t usin’ megaphones. 
I was in the up train. We didn’t de- 
lay none. It was Joe Edwards, the 
brakeman, told me about the broken 
piston rod on the down. I didn’t get 
off——_” 

“She said maybe she wouldn’t always 
stay in Peavy’s Falls,” darkly remi- 
nisced Mrs. Kenyon. “She said so. 
An’ I said’—more and more wolfish 
grew her look—“I said—she can’t never 
say she wasn’t warned—that the wages 
of sin was death. I remember it well.” 

“What was you payin’ her yourself, 
Hannah?” one of the men jeered. “It 
couldn’t have been much if she’d rather 
ti.ke the wages of sin.” 

“T’ll_ telephone Stacey Simpson at 
once!” said Mrs. Kenyon unctuously 
—she failed to answer the gibe. ‘She 
must be so anxious, poor Stacey!” 

George Simpson and Axel Fowler, 
their faces drawn into grotesques of 
bewilderment and pain, stepped out 
from the group of men and started 
down the moon-bright village street. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Rufus was frightened, but greater 
than fright was desire. He was fright- 
ened because he realized the seriousness 
of the situation. He knew that Drusilla 
was very young—he had a hazy but 


disturbing notion about the law in re- 
gard to luring away the young. Per- 
haps this romantic adventure upon 
which he had embarked would not be 
called an elopement, but abduction. 
Abduction! It was an ugly word. 
Those mean-spirited country folk were 
capable of making him pay for his ro- 
mance if they ever got wind of it— 
they were capable of anything! They 
had been capable of trying to marry this 
sweet, thorny, little brier-rose of a girl 
to a country clown with an_ idiot 
brother! It had been that, he told him- 
self resolutely, which had influenced 
him to induce Drusilla to run away 
with him. 

But, of course, he could not allege 
that as an excuse for his return to 
Peavy’s Falls on the day after Henry 
Winslow’s funeral. That had been al- 
together his own doing—born wholly 
of his intense desire to see Drusilla 
again, to feel her near, to win, at last, 
that wonderful kiss which had been al- 
most won the day Harry had inter- 
rupted their fishing. All through the 
trip back to Philadelphia Rufus had 
felt that kiss brush his lips. He was 
on fire with it. He had been on fire 
with it through the days that followed 
—through the mourning in the dark- 
ened, flower-scented rooms of the big 
Winslow house, through the hours of 
real sympathy with the bereft family. 
He had been on fire with it even when 
Kathleen had flung herself, weeping, 
upon him, and he had smoothed her hair 
and kissed her forehead and soothed 
her. He had been on fire for Drusilla 
even while, in that moment of Kath- 
leen’s abandonment to grief, his active 
mind had been saying: 

“You can win her now—you can win 
her now—it’s your chance. Fortune, 
opportunity, the things that men work 
years for, lose youth and all the joy 
of youth for—you can pick them now!” 
But he had been on fire for the kiss 
of Drusilla—and the impulse to return 





























to her had been the strongest thing he 
had ever felt. He had gone back to 
Peavy’s Falls the day after Henry 
Winslow’s funeral to see the girl who 
had wrought havoc with all of his care- 
fully laid plans. He hadn’t meant to 
elope with her, of course! He had 
only meant to kiss her 

But here they were in the red-car- 
peted, red-plushed sitting room of a 
suite in a hotel halfway down the river 
—and his thoughts and emotions were 
in a welter. They were here, he told 
himself in extenuation of that ugly 
word “abduction” because he could not 
bear to leave Drusilla to the repulsive 
fate her beast of an aunt had allotted 
her; they were here because the won- 
derful kiss had been still delayed. The 
Kenyon House was not a place for 
stolen joys, and Drusilla had not been 
able to go to the ashing pool, which he 
had been unconsciously visioning as the 
scene of his finally caught rapture. It 
had been in the village street that she 
had told him, her heart in her eyes, 
prayers in her voice, of what her aunt 
had designed for her. There had been 
no spoken plea for salvation, but he had 
felt, for the first time in his life, an- 
other human being’s utter dependence 
upon him—utter hope in him. And the 
feeling that awoke in him at that knowl- 
edge was not all evil. It was romantic, 
boyish, absurd. He would save her. 
He would take her away. He would 
not fail her! And as reward for sav- 
ing her he would have her kisses. 
Mixed inextricably in him were the be- 
nign plans of an elderly protector and 
the headlong passion of a young lover. 

And now they were here at the hotel 
that boasted itself the finest between 
New York and Albany, and he had 
grown conscious again of the compli- 
cated possibilities of his position. He 
still wanted Drusilla’s kisses—wanted 
them the more since he had felt the 
first one, shy and fluttering, soft and 
infinitely sweet. He saw that his elderly 
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plans were totally absurd. He didn’t 
want to be arrested for abduction. He 
didn’t want to do anything which would 
definitely remove Kathleen Winslow 
and her money and her influential con- 
nections fronr his reach. 

Hang it! How did men of the world 
manage these little affairs? He had 
considered himself a man of the world 
for years, but now he felt a green boy! 

What wonderful eyes she had, little 
Dru! Velvet and stars! How ador- 
ingly she looked at him! How exqui- 
sitely laid were her fine, black brows 
upon her broad, lovely forehead! What 
life and vigor beat in the blood that 
gave her skin its dark, flushed beauty! 
Pride, too, she had—intelligence, reso- 
lution ! 

“My little Dru!” he cried, carried out 
of himself for the second by her sheer 
loveliness. “Tell me, tell me, you 
would never have married that imbe- 
cile even if I hadn’t come back. Tell 
me you couldn’t have done it!” 

“I don’t know how I was going to 
get out of it,” said Drusilla practically, 
honestly. 

“Then you don’t really love me.” 

“Ah!” All her young soul rose up 
in protest. She looked at him as at a 
deliverer, worshipingly. She looked at 
him as youth looks at the one beloved 
one, her eyes saying what her tongue 
could not—that he was wonderful in 
her sight, a conqueror, a sun god. 

“Dear little Dru! I think you are 
fond of me, after all.” He went over 
to the little plush sofa on which she 
sat. He put his arms about her slim 
shoulders, but the very emotion that 
the embrace aroused in_the girl fright- 
ened her, made her shy. Fright passed 
into question. She slipped away from 
his arm and looked up at him. 

“You said—you said,” she began, 
faltering over the hard words, “that 
we should be—that we should be——” 
She broke off. 

Rufus frowued. 
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“You can’t put me out,” 
Drusilla answered desper- 
ately. “You can’t put me 
out. This is my home.” 


“Married?” he supplied the missing 
word. “Of course I did. Of course 
we shall be. But this is a queer place 
to get married in; it’s pretty late at 
night - 

Drusilla rose from her corner of the 
stuffed sofa. Her face was drained of 
its color. 

“You promised,” she reiterated. 

“T mean to keep my promise,’ he 
answered, a little impatiently. But— 
don’t you want to get a wedding dress ?” 
He smiled whimsically at her. “I 
thought girls always did. We can’t get 
one here at this time of night - 














“T don’t care anything about a wed- 
ding dress,” said Drusilla sturdily. “I 
only care—I only care—about—being 
married.” 

“You don’t trust me,” said Rufus, 
moving away from her a little and as- 
suming an air of wounded pride as he 
uttered the immemorial phrase of gen- 
tlemen in his situation. 

He waited to have Drusilla melt be- 


’ fore the accusation and the look that 


accompanied it. He waited to have her 
lovely, dark face broken with remorse ; 
he waited to have her come flying back 
to the shelter of the arm that he had 

















withdrawn. But he waited in vain. 
Drusilla’s face, instead of melting into 
lovely subservience, hardened into that 
expression of stubbornness and suspi- 
cion that had attracted him amusedly, 
as a naughty child’s tantrums attract 
adults to tease it, when he had first be- 
held it at Mrs. Kenyon’s supper table. 
Her eyes, from being soft, velvety fire, 
grew into dark stone. 

“It’s for you to make me trust you, 
if you want me to trust you,” she said 
logically, “by doing what you prom- 
ised.” 

“T didn’t promise to do the impos- 
sible,” answered Rufus coldly; he was 
outraged by her lack of faith. “I prom- 
ised to marry you; I’m going to do it. 
Of course I’m going to do it! But it’s 
getting on toward ten o’clock at night. 
Do you think I shall be able to rout the 
license clerk out of his bed at this hour? 
Be reasonable, Dru. Be my own sweet 
little girl ” He drew nearer to her 
again. 

Drusilla arose from her corner of the 
sofa. Her eyes were hard with all the 
ugly knowledge that she had gleaned 
from the conversation of her ugly- 
minded elders of Peavy’s Falls. All 
the sordid wisdom that occasional mov- 
ies had taught her seemed to change the 
very contours of her young face. She 
was not living now in the world of 
King Cophetua and the beggar maid. 
She was living in the world of the 
“Magdalenes” of the lurid films, in the 
world of the “light” girls of the hills, 
whose stories, stripped of every fair 
shred of romance, women like her aunt 
and Mrs. Kenyon rolled unctuously be- 
neath their tongues as they sat piecing 
patchwork on bright, hard, winter 
afternoons. She was the creation of 
those love-starved women who fouled 
all emotion with the venom distilled in 
them by some dim perception of what 
they had missed. She was not the pu- 
pil of her beloved books and dreams, of 
the kind, whimsical schoolmaster with 
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his strange, uncomprehended sayings 
and his crooked smile and his cough. 

“If we can’t get married to-night,” 
said Drusilla fixedly, “I’m not going to 
stay here.” 

“Where, may I ask, are you going?” 
asked Rufus. He was resentful, baf- 
fled, humiliated. The girl was making 
him see himself in a light he did not 
like. He was neither the romantic 
lover, flinging away everything on the 
chance of one radiant adventure, nor 
was he the hardened, cynical man of 
the world, callously making his own 
brief pleasure his rule of conduct. He 
was simply a blundering boy who had 
done an absurd thing, who half wished 
himself out of it and who half wished 
to carry the situation off cavalierly. 

“T don’t know,” Drusilla answered his 
question stolidly. She lacked the power 
to appear pathetic. “But I won’t stay 
here.” 

“Oh, if any one’s going to leave,” 
said Rufus, surly in his irritation, “of 
course, it must be I. But it’s perfectly 
ridiculous. We'll find that license the 
first thing in the morning ~. 
broke off. Looking at the stolid, set 
face of the little country girl with whom 
he had so ridiculously saddled himself, 
he felt not the slightest inclination even 
to persuade her that he would marry 
her in the morning. He only wished 
himself well out of the whole thing. 
The unaccountable vagaries and revul- 
sions of passion were his. 

Why, the girl wasn’t even pretty! 
And what a low, suspicious, dull mind 
she had! How had he ever gifted her 
with beauty and with glamour? He 
fought against a sense of having been 
hoodwinked and strove to go on reason- 
ably. 

“See here,” he resumed, “I don’t 
want to do anything to frighten you and 
to hurt your feelings, any more than I 
want to do anything to harm you. I'll 
go away. I’ll—I’ll—oh, I'll think of 
some lie to tell at the office, and I’ll go 
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away, and I'll be back in the morning 
and we'll get that license . 

Drusilla’s face brightened. The mys- 
terious charm of a loving, believing 
heart shone again about her. 

“Oh, you are good! You are kind!” 
she cried. 

“Of course I am, and of course you 
are a little goose if you ever doubted 
it,” retorted Rufus. “See here, I’m go- 
ing to leave you some money He 
drew some notes from his pocket and 
laid them on the table in the middle of 
the room. 

“T don’t want any money,” said Dru- 
silla. 

“Oh, yes, you do! That is,-you may. 
That is, it’s always best to have some 
about you. Suppose there were a fire 
in the night and you had to get out and 
go somewhere else and I wasn’t here to 
look after you. Oh, yes, you'd better 
have some money.” ‘ 

He spoke rapidly, confusedly, the 
plan that had sprung to life in his mind 
striving to hide itself even from him in 
a rapid flow of words. He kissed her 
good-by, smothering her objections in 
his embrace. She caught at his hands 
“as he left the room. At last she was 
broken, frightened, loving. 

“You will come back, you will, 
really?” A presage of abandonment 
shook her slight body with tremors. 

“Why, you absurd little thing, of 
course!’’ His voice was hollow. He 
kissed her again and, turning the knob 
of the door, stepped from the thresh- 
old. Then he came back into the room 
for a second. 

“Oh, by-the way, I must tell you, 
Dru. You mustn’t be astonished if 
they call you—if they call you Mrs. 
Baldwin. You see, I had to register 
—I thought it best to register by a name 
they couldn’t trace us by—your people, 
I mean, if they were set upon following 
you and dragging you back to that Axel 
person. So don’t forget and refuse to 
speak when you’re spoken to.” He 








tried to make his last words light and 
merry, but he signally failed. He 
turned hastily away from the sight of 
Drusilla, little, young, awkward, with 
an appealing sort of awkwardness. She 
looked bewildered, helpless. Oh, well, 
anyway he had left her a good, service- 
able lie and a bit of money with which 
to face the future—more than enough 
to take her home! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was not until ten o’clock the next 
morning that Drusilla gave up hope of 
his return. She had been awake before 
six—she could scarcely be said to have 
slept at all. The unaccustomed gran- 
deur with which she was surrounded, 
the columnar glitter of the wide brass 
bed, the shimmer of her highly shel- 
lacked bureau, the intricacy of the lace 
pattern on her window curtains, would 
have been enough to keep her awake in 
ordinary circumstances, but they had 
all been overlooked in the immensity of 
her emotional and spiritual excitement. 
That it was which had kept her sleep- 
lessly starin; at the light which played 
upon the ceiling of the sitting room 
from an arc lamp before the hotel. That 
it had been which had swept over her 
in waves of heat and of chill through 
the night. Excitement, when she had 
fallen into dozes, had, half a dozen 
times, brought her bolt upright in the 
bed, trembling, alarmed, not knowing, 
for a dazed instant, where she was or 
why. And six o’clock had found her 
behind the lace curtains watching the 
street, empty in the pearl of early morn- 
ing, and asking herself how soon he 
would come for her. 

He did not come. He sent her no 
word. The hours passed. She did not 
descend to the dining room. ,She for- 
got the necessity for food. She did not 
think, or hope, or love. She only waited. 
Every conscious feeling was lost in 
what seemed more a physical sensation 
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than a function of the mind. And grad- 
ually that physical sensation, which had 
been all throbbing with life, grew duller 
and duller. By and by life went quite 
out of it, and Drusilla, turning from 
the window and. from th® sight of a 
town clock on the outside of the bank 
across the street, Was conscious of 
weary muscles—of a pain in her 
straight, young back, of soreness in her 
ankles, her legs. She felt like a model 
who has kept a pose for an inhumanly 
long time. 

At first it seemed to her that she must 
always have known the outcome of her 


vigil. She ached dully, but she felt no 
surprise. There were no tears in her 


dark eyes. There was no sharpness of 
pain in her heart. He had not come. 
Well—what had she expected? She 
sat down heavily, like a middle-aged 
woman resting from drudgery. 

By and by, coming out of that leth- 
argy of pain and weariness, she saw on 
the table the money that Rufus had left 
there the night before. At the sight of 
the crisp, green bills, a great wave of 
heat crept slowly up her body until her 
face was a pulsing crimson. His 
money! At last she could feel humilia- 
tion, degradation. At last she could 
feel hatred. She hated Rufus and she 
hated the money. She picked it up with 
loathing. The beast! Did he think he 
could play thus with her, and buy his 
escape from her hate? She picked up 
the bills and tore them into scraps. 
Then she tidied herself a little before 
the mirror and, hat upon her head, went 
down to the office. In the lobby there 
desks where gentlemen with a 
taste for observing the life of the little 
city might watch the human drama of 
the street and the hotel while conduct- 
ing their correspondence. Drusilla 
seated herself at one of these desks and 
directed an envelope to Rufus Knight, 
in care of Mrs. Henry Winslow, Phila- 
delphia. She did not have the price of 
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a stamp. But she walked up to the 
clerk and asked him for one. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Baldwin,” said that 
functionary obligingly. Drusilla’s lips 
parted to deny the name. Then they 
closed again. Nothing was anybody’s 
business—not her name or her estate. 
She pasted the stamp firmly on the en- 
velope and handed it over the counter. 
The clerk dropped it through a slit into 
a locked mail box on the outside of the 
cashier’s wicket. 

“Did you have breakfast, Mrs. Bald- 
win?’ There was, perhaps, more in- 
quisitiveness than solicitude in*his ques- 
tion. 

“T didn’t want any,’ 
silla. z 

“Are your rooms comfortable? Mr. 
Baldwin wanted us to do everything for 
your comfort until he got back—let me 
see—to-morrow night, isn’t it, that you 
are expecting him?” 

Drusilla looked at him with somber 
eyes, but answered nothing. She 
turned and walked out of the hotel. 
The clerk began to be sorry that he 
had not looked at the address on the 
envelope before he consigned it to gov- 
ernmental care. He sent a chamber- 
maid up to the room which Drusilla had 
occupied. She reported that the new 
little valise with which the girl had 
arrived the night before contained a 
folded, unused nightdress, and that the 
comb and brush, the toothbrush and 
soap dish were of a suspicious un- 
wornness. Later, when Drusilla did 
not return, she herself fell heir to them. 

It was two evenings later that Dru- 
silla reached Peavy’s Falls again, Leav-_ 
ing the hotel, she had _ instinctively 
turned her steps in the direction of the 
long road above the river and into the 
hills. However little the village called 
to her spirit, it was the only home she 
had known—where else could she go? 
She set_her teeth doggedly. She was 
well enough aware of what awaited her, 
or she believed that she was. An angry 


answered Dru- 
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tirade of reproach, of bitter upbraiding, 
would, of course, meet her. Well, she 
had to live through it. She had lived 
through many scoldings, and had come 
out not much the worse for them. This 
would be the worst scolding of all. Her 
aunt might even devise some other pun- 
ishment for her—more work to do at 
home or away from home—more hu- 
miliation to put upon her. She could 
bear all that. She even acknowledged, 
inarticulately, almost unconsciously, a 
certain justice in that. She had never 
formulated her creed, but there was in 
her a certain grim belief in “an eye 
for an eye; a tooth for a tooth,” even 
when she herself was to be the sufferer. 
But there was one thing for which 
she was not prepared, and that, as it 
proved, was the thing which was to 
befall her. She was not prepared for 
disbelief. She had never been given to 
lying except in so far as an occasional 
fib about her reading might be called 
falsehood. Every question that “mat- 
tered,” as she would have put it, she 
had always answered honestly. All the 
way along the road home, now trudg- 
ing, now receiving lifts that sent her 
miles upon her way, she told herself 
that she had been tricked, she had been 
made a fool of, but that, thanks, as it 
seemed to her, to her own canniness, 
she came back as “good” a girl as she 
had gone away. It never occurred to 
her that, once she had stated this fact 
to her aunt, there would be any ques- 
tion about it. It was the truth. She 
had been humiliated—jilted ; she would 
have to bear the grim, unfriendly coun- 
tryside’s contempt, her aunt’s unending 
scorn and anger. But that was all. 
She was rather weak and tired as 
she came into Peavy’s Falls at twilight 
of the second day. She had gotten her 
supper, her night’s lodging, and break- 
fast at a farmhouse down the road, 
where she had offered to work as pay- 
ment for these and where her offer 
happened to fit in with the needs of a 
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harassed farmer’s wife with “company 
coming.” But there had not been much 
rest or much sustenance for her during 
the two days. Then, too, the stolid 
courage with which she had proceeded 
on her way began to weaken a little as 
she saw the lights of the village glim- 
mer against the hills. She waited until 
it was quite dark before she went into 
the little town. She did not reason with 
herself as to why she did this. It was 
instinct, the instinct of the hurt thing, 
the instinct of the wounded thing at 
bay, that guided her. 

The dining-room curtains in the 
Simpson house had not been lowered 
that evening. Approaching the door, 
Drusilla was able to look into the room. 
Her heart gave a sudden somersault of 
fright. There, against the wall behind 
the stove, sat Axel Fowler. She had 
forgotten him; she had forgotten that 
menace—a menace more dreadful to her 
now even than it had been when she 
fled from it. Young as she was, un- 
reasoning as she was, there came into 
her mind the thought that the fate to- 
ward which she had run and which 
she had barely escaped was no more 
repulsive to her than the one embodied 
in the man seated there beside her uncle. 

For a moment she hesitated. Then 
she turned the knob and entered the nar- 
row hall. The hall was dark, the door 
into the lighted dining room was closed. 

“Who’s there?” her aunt’s voice 
called out in sharp challenge. For an- 
swer Drusilla turned the knob of the 
dining-room door and stepped into the 
room, 

For an instant there was silence, ex- 
cept for a sort of gurgling choke from 
Axel and an exaggeration of the little 
hiss with which her Uncle George ex- 
pressed most of his emotions. Then 
Drusilla spoke, astonished to find that 
her tongue seemed dry and swollen in 
her mouth and that there was a tight 
band across her breast against which 
her words had difficulty in rising. 
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“Aunt Stacey,” she began, “Aunt 
Stacey, I——”_ But she did not go on. 
Against the look in her aunt’s face she 
had broken off. There was so much 
more, sQ surprisingly ‘much more in it 
than the familiar look of anger, which 
her expectations had already discounted. 
Drusilla was stopped, shocked, bewil- 
dered by it. For years afterward the 
memory of that look was a waking 
nightmare to her, but it was a long time 
before she was able to interpret it. It 
was only a woman full-grown who 
could decipher the meaning of that ex- 
pression of rage and outrage and hatred, 
only a woman wise through experience 
and through deprivation could know 
that, strangely, unconsciously, there 
was a great surge of unbearable envy 
beneath the anger and the outrage. 

The look translated itself into words. 

“How dare you?” her aunt began, 
from her big rocking-chair. “How dare 
you come back here? Did you think we 
wouldn’t know? Did you think no one 
saw you, no one suspected you an’ that 
city feller that has made a fool of you?” 

“I was going to tell you,” said Dru- 
silla. “I was going to tell you. He 
did play a trick on me ia 

“A trick?” Stacey Simpson’s voice 
rose shrilly. ‘An’ you have the face 
to stand there an’ talk about it, talk to 
a decent woman? You dare to talk 
about your dirty goin’s-on with him!” 





“There weren’t any—any such 
things!” Drusilla found her voice 
again. “He did play a trick on me. He 


said we would go away and get mar- 
ried, but when we got down the river 
to Newboro he wasn’t willing to do it 
—then; he said we’d wait—and so—I 
quarreled with him and—and I came 
back.” 

It took her a long time to realize that 
her aunt did not believe her, would not 
believe her, or would never admit that 
she believed her. The girl had great 
reservoirs of determination, and she 
kept repeating the story of her flight 
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and her return. More and more shrilly | 
Mrs. Simpson declared her disbelief. 
Behind the stove the two men sat, si- 
lent witnesses of the fray; silent audi- . 
tors. Neither of them could measure 
the feeling of Stacey Simpson, the feel- 
ing of the woman who had never felt 
a single throb of young tenderness or 
passion, who had married as she would 
have gone into a mill, without fond- 
ness, without interest even, for a live- 
lihood alone, and who instinctively 
fought to hold fast the creed that 
women who claimed to feel emotion, to 
be swayed by it, were disreputable, in- 
decent creatures of another baser clay. 

“Out you can go again,” she told 
Drusilla finally, her words coming in 
little gasps, her vast face white and 
terrifying. “Out you can go again. 
Not another night can you spend under 
this roof ” Something whistled 
from between her husband’s teeth that 
was like a protest; something sounded 
in Axel Fowler’s throat like an entreaty. 

“You can’t put me out,” Drusilla an- 
swered desperately. “You can’t put me 
out. This is my home, You were given 
money to bring me up. I’m not of age 
—you can’t put me out, you can’t put 
me out!” 

“You'll see whether I can put you 
out or not,” cried the enraged woman, 
half rising from her chair. 

“Tt won’t Iook well, Stacey,” said 
George Simpson. “Not puttin’ her out 
at night that way.” 

“Keep your words to yourself,” she 
answered her husband violently. “IT. 
know what'll look well an’ what won’t. 
Every honest woman in this town will 
know what would look- well an’ what 
wouldn’t. But men ”  Gaspingly 
there broke upon the air loathsome 
words. 

“T don’t feel about this like you seem 
to, Mrs. Simpson,” Axel Fowler sud- 
denly struck in. “I kinda believe that 
Drusilly ain’t lyin’, queer as it looks.” 

Drusilla turned astonished eyes upon 
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him. In the fierce bitterness of the con- 
test with her aunt she had forgotten 
him. Something like gratitude broke 
the set fright and anger of her look. 
Stacey Simpson answered him with un- 
abated anger. 

“I have just told you what I think of 
you men, an’ what you feel toward 
women of the sort that this”—epithets 
failed her—‘this girl here is. But I 
guess you’d hardly want to marry her 
yourself after this, Mr. Axel Fowler! 
Havin’ me keep her here where, maybe, 
next time it’d be you x 

“T stand to marry Drusilly, if she’s 
willin’,” he replied. 

This had a curiously quieting effect 
upon the enraged woman. She sat 
quite still for a minute, while the normal 
color came back into her face, and a 
normal look of calculation and cunning 
replaced the fury in her eyes. After 
a pause she spoke. 

“There ain’t many men that would 
say a-thing like that. How soon will 
you marry her, Axel? If you will take 
her away from my house quick enough, 
an’ keep her out on the farm where de- 
cent women: won’t be insulted by the 
sight of her—when would you marry 
her ?” 

“T stand to marry her to-morrow,” 
Axel said simply. 

Drusilla looked at him despairingly. 

“But I—but I ” she began. He 
was terrible to her, sitting there behind 
the steve, big and stolid and stupid, 
though, to be sure, his big, red face 
‘wore, for the moment, a look of human 
dignity it usually lacked. But the girl 
was in no state of mind to perceive that. 

“T couldn’t! I couldn’t!”’ she cried. 

Lying awake through the night she 
could not remember all that had been 
done and said after she had burst into 
that involuntary protest. She had been 
buffeted by sound. It was as though 
she had tried to make herself heard 
above a furious hailstorm smashing 
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against the windows. It was as though 
she had tried to mach her will against 
a tornado. When she had finally crept 
up to bed, permitted to remain in the 
house overnight because to-morrow 
was to see her, in the old phrase, “made 
an honest woman of,” she was sore 
physically, as though she had, in truth, 
been buffeted by storm. 

At first, lying awake there in the 
darkness of her attic, she felt the dull- 
ness of surrender. She had tried to 
fight and she had been worsted—she 
had had to yield, and she ached from 
the strain of the battle. By and by, as 
the bodily sensation of weariness re- 
laxed, there began to glimmer through 
the overwhelming darkness of her de- 
feat a little ray of hope. She needn’t 
marry Axel unless she wanted to! 
They might drive her as far as the par- 
sonage with him, after they had driven 
her to the county seat to appear for 
her marriage license, but they couldn’t 
make her marry him. She could say 
“no” instead of “yes” at the crucial mo- 
ment. She could tell the minister, Mr. 
Wise, who had always seemed to her a 
kind, pleasant man in his absent-minded 
way, that she didn’t want to marry 
Axel, that it was her aunt who was 
making her do it. But suppose Mr. 
Wise should unite with her aunt and 
uncle and try to persuade her? He, 
too, might think that, after such an 
escapade as hers, that was her best fate. 
She would be worse off than she was 
now if he should join with her rela- 
tives. And even if she succeeded in 
evading the maarriage, what did that 
mean? Aunt Stacey would certainly 
refuse to let her stay in the house, 
would certainly continue to maintain 
her version of the elopement in all its 
hideousness. 

A pang of conscious hatred for her 
Aunt Stacey, as sharp as a stiletto 
thrust, pierced her. Into a single sec- 
ond crowded the recollections of fifteen 
years, recollections of tyranny, of 














meanness, of causeless cruelty. She 
hated her Aunt Stacey! Aunt Stacey 
had no right to treat her like that; Aunt 
Stacey had been paid to take care of 
her. Some people had told her once 
that her father had left a lot of money 
—three thousand dollars—to take care 
of her. Aunt Stacey said it was only 
four hundred dollars, and that it had 
been used up long ago. She didn’t be- 
lieve it. She believed he had left three 
thousand dollars, and anyway, from the 
time she was ten she had more than 
earned her keep in that household. 
Poor little drudge that she had been 
made! Aunt Stacey had had no right 
to treat her in that way. She was paid 
to take care of her. 

It was about three o’clock in the 
morning, before any pearl of promise 
had beg*in to brighten the eastern sky, 
that Drusilla, fully dressed again, crept 
down the stairs. Across the hall from 
the dining room there was a chill apart- 
ment known as the parlor, which was 
almost never opened. In it there were 
stored the splendid and unaccustomed 
articles of furniture that had no place 
in daily life. There was a whatnot with 
shells from the south seas and with 
“souvenirs” of a Centennial of 1876— 
brought home by Drusilla’s father, all 
of them—a melodeon that no one ever 
played, a desk at which no one ever 
wrote, and a small safe into which Un- 
cle George put his papers. 

Drusilla, after listening two or three 
minutes at the dining-room door and 
hearing the heavy breathing of her 
guardians in their bedroom adjoining it, 
crept into the parlor. She closed the 
door into the hall behind her and then 
lit a candle. Her face was very white 
in the faint light. She went to the safe, 
knelt before it, and took hold of the 
knob, prepared to make the turns she 
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thought she remembered, when, miracu- 
lously, as it seemed to her, the door 
swung outward. She sank back upon 
her heels and her breath came in little 
gasps. She had expected no such luck 
as this. She had never dared to hope 
that her uncle could have been so care- 
less. But perhaps he had not. Per- 
haps there were powers in the univefse 
that fought for justice. 

After a second she knelt forward 
again and held her candle so that it 
threw light into the safe’s compart- 
ments. Her fingers shook violently and 
the light played uncertainly into the 
dark interior. But by and by she drew 
out an envelope into which she looked. 
There was money in it. She counted 
the sum. Six hundred dollars. She 
recalled from out of that past that 
seemed divorced by infinite time and 
experience from the Drusilla kneeling 
there, that to-day was the day when one 
of her uncle’s creditors had had to pay 
an installment on a mortgage. It had 
come too late for banking, that was 
evident, an? Uncle George, in ‘some 
unaccustomed maze of excitement, had 
failed to shut the safe after he had 
opened it. It all became perfectly plain 
to her. It was not a miracle—unless, 
indeed, the fact that these things 
should be so was miracle enough! She 
slipped two of the bills back into the 
envelope and returned it to the safe. 
Four hundred dollars she would take 
—the sum which Stacey Simpson ad- 
mitted having received from her brother 
Jim. Not another cent, although she 
was quite sure—oh, quite sure!—that 
she had the right to more. 

Twenty minutes later the house door 
closed very gently behind her, and in 
the darkness she set her face southward 
again and started out upon the road she 
had already traveled. 
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By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


DID not find it at the time 
When Earth is wrapped in Winter rest, 
Because a longing for the Spring 
Was all too plainly manifest. 
The wild wind waged disturbing war 
Among the creaking trees at times; 
And storms of snow and stinging sleet 
Sent roving thoughts to warmer climes. 


I did not find it in the Spring, 

For all the Earth was then so young 
And eager for the bursting forth 

Of leaf, and bud, and song unsung. 
The pulse of Life was vigorous, 

And thrilled to ever-quickened beat. 
I felt the passion in the notes 

The ardent bird sang clear and sweet. 


I did not find it when the year 
Was at its noon of Summer day, 
For even in the drowsy heat, } 
A quiver lurked; and far too gay, 
The happy butterflies and bees 
Went flitting to the feast of bloom 
With wings a-flutter or a-whir 
With buzzing, useful, busy boom. 


But when the leaves began to fall, 
I found it in a dragon-fly 
That flew for warmth to sunny rock, 
Or clung to swaying seed-stalk high. 
Unruffled, quietly he sat, 
While Autumn wind made freakish noise. 
No matter how the seed-stalk swayed, 
Persistently he kept his poise. 
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The intensely interesting story of two actresses, told by 
a writer who knows well the life behind the scenes. 


RACE MARION, enthroned upon 
an early Italian chair in the soft 
light which flooded Philip Jack- 

son’s Washington Square studio, found 
herself reverting to the primitive emo- 
tions of ehildhood as she watched the 
group of men clustered about the pink- 
and-white young person on the other 
side of the room. She wanted to slap 
the simpering face of that particular 
young person. She wanted to stick out 
her tongue and call names. Of course, 
she knew she couldn’t do any of these 
things, and the realization of this fact 
maddened her still more. 

The older actress checked the surge 
of feeling that mounted within her, 
checked it with a mighty effort, the out- 
ward indications of which were a toss 
of the head and the crumbling in her 
hand of a brittle biscuit at which she 
had been nibbling. She tried to return 
to the mood in which she had been when 
she had first entered the room a half 
hour before, her customary “party 
mood” of humorous semidetachment 
from her surroundings. 

Why should she permit herself to be 
annoyed and irritated by a foolish slip 
of a girl? she asked herself. Perhaps 


such an emotion would be excusable 
in an older woman, who felt the world 
slipping away from her a little, but for 
a woman in her early thirties who was 


still experiencing the fine ecstasies of 
achievement and success, and whose 
beauty had not yet reached the full ripe- 
ness of its youthful promise, it was in- 
excusable. 

And yet there were the men cluster- 
ing about the silly thing, hanging 
breathlessly upon the inane banalities 
which she was piping in a childish, gig- 
gling treble adorned with the faint sug- 
gestion of a lisp. 

“I just love your plays, Mr. Jack- 
son,” she was saying to the host of the 
evening, favoring him with a Kewpie 


smile. ‘“They’re so terribly, dreadfully 
naughty. - You’re a wicked, wicked man 


—oh, such a wicked man!” 

And there was Phil Jackson drinking 
in this insincere prattle with a look of 
almost rapt adoration on his face—Phil 
Jackson, of all persons—America’s 
foremost coiner of brilliant epigrams, 
a man saturated in the literature of a 
half-dozen civilizations, a master cynic, 
whose satirical comedies had been 
simultaneously the vogue in both Lon- 
don and New York. 

The older woman couldn’t hear what 
the playwright had mumbled in reply, 
but she did hear another remark a mo- 
ment later. It was Shepherd Russell, 
the portrait painter, who spoke with a 
touch of something caressingly tender 
in his voice. 
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“My dear Miss Jordan,” he said 
pleadingly, “I have a great favor to 
crave, a very great favor. From the 
moment I came into this room to-night 
and caught my first fleeting glimpse of 
your fairylike charm, I have had an 
overwhelming longing for something.” 

“Tf it’s a kiss—well, that way danger 
lies, my dear,” broke in Tommie Tur- 
ner, the well-fed and rotund musical 
critic. 

A medley of angry remonstrances 
checked any further ribald comment, 
and Tommie meekly subsided, casting 
an exaggeratedly comic wink in the di- 
rection of Grace Marion, who forced 
a smile in return. At least there was 
one male person in the room, she 
thought, who had his feet definitely 
planted on the floor. 

Jacqueline Jordan permitted herself a 
momentary pout, pursing up her almost 
unbelievably small mouth and lifting 
her pink chin so that the lamplight 
gleamed on the whiteness of her slen- 
der neck, giving it the semblance of the 
delicate stem of an exquisite lily. 

“Him’s a nice man,” she purred kit- 
tenishly, “and if hims wants something, 
hims can have it. What does nice man 
want?” 

The painter, his face glowing with 
admiration, touched her lightly on the 
arm and turned her gently around. He 
pointed to a narrow stairway which ran 
up the side of the studio to the roof, a 
white stairway over the balustrade of 
which was thrown a gorgeous blue- 
and-gold silken shawl. It gave the room 
a last, final touch of the picturesque 
that was almost sheer perfection. 

“T want you, my dear child,” said 
Russell, “to do me the great honor of 
standing on that stairway there while I 
rearrange the lights a little. I have a 
feeling that I can compose a picture in 
a minute or two that will be unbeliev- 
ably beautiful, and if I can, I am going 
to ask you to let me paint it some day.” 

Grace Marion writhed at the murmur 
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of anticipatory enthusiasm which swept 
over the room and at the general move- 
ment toward the little group by the 
piano. The pink-and-white center of 
attraction, still affecting her childish 
pout, permitted herself to be led over 
to the stairway and mincingly tripped 
up to a position upon it. Shepherd Rus- 
sell moved about the great room dim- 
ming lights here and there and turning 
on others. When he had finished this 
preparation, he took a position in the 
center of the studio. 

“And now, my dear,” he said, with 
the same caressing cadence in his voice, 
“just lean over on the balustrade and 
fancy that you are looking far off into 
the distance at the misty mountaintops 
of illusion.” 

Miss Jordan giggled foolishly. 

“Why, whatever do you mean, you 
silly man?” she gurgled. 

“Listen, dearie,” interjected the ebul- 
lient Tommie,Turner, “what he means 
is that he wants you to look as if some 
one had just offered you a million dol- 
lars a year to go into the movies.” 

“Oh, shut up, you materialistic ass!” 
retorted Russell. “You haven’t got the 
imagination of an underfed oyster.” 

Finally, under the persuasive influ- 
ence of the painter, the pink-and-white 
young person assumed the proper pose. 
Then Phil Jackson unexpectedly turned 
on the light in a great yellow lamp 
which stood on a table directly beneath 
her. The resultant picture was so 
lovely that there was a spontaneous out- 
burst of approval. 

As if by some subtle magic the pale 
and delicate face of the young actress 
appeared to be touched with an elusive, 
wistful, fairylike suggestion that 
seemed to bring into the room the scent 
of lavender, the echoes of old and 
almost forgotten love songs, and the 
veritable stuff of lovers’ dreams. The 
first tremulous murmur of delight 
which had escaped the lips of nearly 
every one present was succeeded by a 

















hush, which -was broken, after a mo- 
ment, by Philip Jackson, quoting in a 
voice that glowed with fervor: 

“The blessed damozel leaned out 

From the gold bar of heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 

Of waters stilled at even.” 

Grace Marion, who had watched the 
preliminary preparations from the other 
side of the room with constantly rising 
annoyance, found herself strangely 
quiet for a few moments. The unde- 
niable beauty of the picture had its 
effect in stilling, even her turbulent 
spirits. She smiled at the stupendous 
irony of the situation—a silly, brainless 
chit touched with transcendent beauty 
and moving intelligent men to poetic 
raptures! She tried to imagine that 
she heard the faint and far-off laughter 
of the gods. 

Her cynical amusement was _ short- 
lived, however, for there was a general 
movement on the part of the guests as 
the young woman on the stairway broke 
her pose and straightened up. The 
next moment she spoke: 

“Why, there’s dear Miss 
Marion all alone! Some of 
you naughty men run right 
over and look after her. 

It’s a shame, that’s 
what it is—a 
shame!” 

There was the 
same _ patronizing 
tone that had irri- 
tated Grace Marion 
ever since she had 
first met Jacqueline 
Jordan, many 
months before, in 
George Henderson’s 
office ; the same note 
of polite condescen- 
sion which she had 
tried to smile at, at 
first, as a mere out- 
cropping of childish 
vanity, but which 
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kad become, with each repetition, the 
prize personal annoyance of a decade. 
They had met just after the younger 
actress had flashed into fame overnight 
as the audacious heroine in that daring 
comedy, “Sir Galahad,” and had almost 
instantly become the talk of theatrical 
and social New York. One of George 
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Finally, the pink-and-white young person assumed the proper pose. 
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Henderson’s scouts had discovered her 
in a cheap stock company in a small 
New England city, and she had been 
picked to play the leading rdle in “Sir 
Galahad” by the manager himself. He 
had gone on for a look, in response to 
a long-distance telephone call from his 
assistant, and had signed her up at the 
end of the second act of the play in 
which she was appearing. 

Her fragile, blond beauty, her de- 
lightful artlessness, her very naiveté, 
even her faint lisp, absolutely blended 
into the rdle of the would-be naughty 
young débutante in the new comedy. 
She had not acted. It was not neces- 
sary. She had just been herself, and 
she had conquered. It seemed to be 
written that she would never need to 
act; that she would go on for years and 
years making no pretense of doing any- 
thing but “just being,” as one enthusi- 
astic critic had put it, and holding the 
great, fickle public’s heart as none of 
her more gifted sisters in art could ever 
hope to hold it. She was Personality 
enthroned and glorified. 

Henderson, fearful of the possible 
lure of the movies, had voluntarily in- 
creased her salary to what is techni- 
cally known as “four figures,” in re- 
turn for the insertion of a clause in her 
contract which would prevent her from 
appearing in pictures without his writ- 
ten consent, a clause which had been 
overlooked in the hurry attendant upon 
the drawing up of the simple agreement 
which bound her to him. 

Grace Marion, serene in the knowl- 
edge that she herself was generally rec- 
ognized as one of the three leading ac- 
tresses of the American theater— 
acknowledged as the first by more than 
one authority—would have ordinarily 
observed this commotion and hubbub 
with detached unconcern, and would 
have gone on trying to realize her own 
’ ideals with no more than a passing 
thought for this silly and frivolous 
child of fortune. 


It was written, however, that she 
should meet her face to face in Hen- 
derson’s office, whither they had gone 
on business errands—they were both 
under his direction—and that she should 
meet her again and again at this and 
that social affair throughout the winter. 
And each time she had been rubbed the 
wrong way, by the younger woman’s 
thinly veiled air of superiority. 

“This is Miss Marion,” Henderson 
had said, that first day. “She’s been 
the prize horse in the string for several 
years.” 

“Dear me, Miss Marion,” the other 
had lisped, “I think it’s perfectly hor- 
rid of him, talking about an actress like 
you as if you were a race horse. I’m 
going to insist that he stop it from now 
on. You must, you know, have some 
one to take your part when he goes 
on like that.” 

She had smiled artlessly through all 
this and had laid a comforting hand on 
Grace’s arm. The older actress had 
passed the situation off with a forced 
smile, but from that moment she de 
veloped a keen and intense dislike for 
the whole tribe of baby-faced ingénues 
and for the archtype thereof named 
Jacqueline jordan. 

And now the presumptuous little 
baggage was mocking her again in the 
presence of a roomful of her friends. 
She tried to assume an air of gay in- 
lifference when several of the men 
came across to her. Tommie Turner 
sat down on a stool at her feet and 
looked up with a twinkle in his brown 
eyes. 

“Little Miss Muffet’s in rare form 
to-night, isn’t she?” he asked. “I saw 
some nice cobwebs in the back room. 
Shall I scour around for a spider and 
see if I can’t frighten her away?” 

The response to this inquiry was a 
vicious jab in the back implanted by the 
toe of a gold slipper. 

A diversion created a few minutes 
later by the arrival of Antonio Fer- 

















rati, the newest Italian tenor to win an 
enthusiastic public at the Metropolitan, 
deflected the attention of most of the 
guests away from the pink-and-white 
Miss Jordan. 

Grace Marion did not see her again 
until the party began to break up at 
two o’clock. Then she had Tommie 
Turner telephone for a taxi. He came 
back a few minutes later with a de- 
jected look on his face. 

“They can’t promise one for two 
hours,” he said. “I’ve tried four places. 
It’s pouring rain outside. It looks like 
Sunday morning in the little old studio 
if no one comes to the rescue.” 

Before the older actress could reply, 
Miss Jordan, who had overheard the re- 
mark, forced herself forward. 

“It’s all right, Miss Marion,” she 
said, with something approaching real 
sincerity in her voice. “I’ve got my 
car out in front and I’ll take you home.” 

“But I couldn’t think of bothering 
you. I can 4 

“Listen, Grace,” cut in Tommie Tur- 
ner, “this is a condition and not a the- 
ory that confronts us, as some celebrity 
or other once remarked. We’ve all got 
to get out of here. ~I’ve got to play the 
chimes at St. Agatha’s at eight-thirty 
this morning, and if I don’t get a couple 
of hours’ sleep before then, the sexton 
vill find me dying on the belfry stairs. 
You’re going right home now, under 
my personal escort, in the little lady’s 
car. I'll get your coat.” 

Grace Marion could have screamed 
with annoyance at the combination of 
circumstances which thus forced her 
upon the hospitality of her pet aversion. 
She was biting her upper lip in a des- 
perate effort to control herself when at 
last she found herself being pushed by 
Tommie into the luxurious limousine. 
Shepherd Russell was taking Miss Jor- 
dan home. He and Tommie took the 
small seats in the center, and the two 
actresses found themselves seated be- 
side each other. 
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“Thank Heaven,” said the older to 
herself, “there’s room to keep from 
touching her!” She drew her coat 
around her and settled back in the semi- 
darkness in the corner. 

“I suppose your car is being repaired. 
Dreadful bother, aren’t they?” lisped 
Miss Jordan. 

“No, my car is not being repaired,” 
replied the older actress evenly. “IT 
haven’t got a car. I can’t afford one.” 

“Oh, dear me, that’s a shame!” re- 
turned the girl, with an exasperatingly 
sweet note in her voice. ‘You can’t 
imagine what a comfort they are. I 
don’t see how you exist without one. 
I positively don’t! But there, my dear, 
you'll have one soon. I’m sure you 
will.” The other woman writhed. And 
then came the childish, insinuating 
voice again: 

“What street is it you live on, dear 
Miss Marion ?” 

“Seventy-second — number _forty- 
eight.” This from Tommie, who was 
prepared for the worst, but who wasn’t 
going to permit his charge to say any- 
thing that would further complicate 
matters, if he could possibly contrive it. 

“Well, I'll tell you what we'll do. 
I'll stop off at the theater with Mr. 
Russell, and the chauffeur can take you 
and Mr. Turner home and then drop 
back for us. I was going there, any- 
way. The night watchman expects me, 
you know.” 

Tommie elevated his eyebrows. 

“He does?” 

“Oh, yes,” continued Miss Jordan, 
with a bored little laugh. “I always cail 
back at the theater on Saturday nights, 
after supper or a party.” 

“What for?” persisted Tommie. 

“Oh, just to pick up my usual Sat- 
urday-night carload of stuff.” 

“Your usual Saturday-night carload 
of stuff, did you say?” 

“Yes, you silly man,” she replied. “TI 
suppose it sounds awfully mysterious, 
but it isn’t really! Miss Marion will 
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understand. You see, my dressing 
room gets terribly cluttered up by the 
time Saturday night comes. All the 
new clothes and everything else that I 
buy I have seni to the theater, and then 
there are all the presents I get, and all 
the flowers and fruit that people send 
‘me during the week—well, you’d be 
surprised what a mess they make— 
hardly room to turn around sometimes ; 











“Say that again,” she urged. 


so every Saturday night I just pack 
them all up and take them home.” 

Tommie felt Grace Marion’s foot 
pressing his own so forcibly that he 
winced with pain. He didn’t dare look 
at her, and he tried to cover his dis- 
comfituic by grinning foolishly.  Si- 
lence reigned until the car drove up in 
front of the Majestic Theater and 
Shepherd Russell had handed little Miss 
Jordan down onto the sidewalk. 

“Good night, dear Miss Marion,” she 
said sweetly, extending a gloved hand 
into the car, a hand which the older 
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actress barely touched with the tips of 
her fingers. “I’m so glad to be able to 
let you use my car. It’s a privilege, a 
great privilege.” 

Tommie mumbled instructions to the 
chauffeur and the limousine shot for- 
ward suddenly. His companion gripped 
him fiercely by the arm. 

“Tommie,” she murmured through 
her clenched teeth, “in one minute more 
I’d have wrung her silly little neck! 
Her presents clutter up her dressing 
room, do they? And it’s too bad I 
haven’t got a car, is it? Listen to me, 
my friend. I’m going to show that 
young person where she gets off, if it’s 
the last act of my life!” 


Fresh 
Marion’s annoyance and irritation two 
days afterward, when all the New York 


fuel was added to Grace 


newspapers carried extensive stories 
concerning an odd conceit which she 
was sure had originated in the perfervid 
imagination of George Henderson. The 
delectable Miss Jordan was linked in 
these stories with Madame Jane Beau- 
claire, the great French actress who 
had been the queen regnant of the thea- 
ter of two hemispheres for twoscore 
years, and who, despite the fact that she 
had passed her seventieth birthday, was 














even then attracting great audiences in 
the metropolis on one of her biennial 
“farewell tours.” Grace fairly squirmed 
at the first headline that met her eye: 


Jacqueline Jordan Plans Fine 
Tribute to Beauclaire. 


Young Actress to Honor World-Famous 
Player With Special Matinee 
of “Sir Galahad.”’ 


Wili Move Play to Visitor’s Theater. 


There followed an account of the de- 
tails of the plan. Stress was laid upon 
the fragile strength of the French ac- 
tress. The entire production of “Sir 
Galahad” was to be moved intact to her 
playhouse, and an invited audience of 
distinguished stage people was to par- 
ticipate with her in the enjoyment of 
the play. 

“I want you to occupy a box at that 
matinée,” Henderson told Grace over 
the telephone, an hour after she first 
saw the morning papers, and her re- 
sponse somewhat jarred him out of his 
accustomed taciturnity. 

“Why not make a regular afternoon 
out of it, George,” she said acidly, ‘‘and 
let me present the dear little thing with 
a loving cup, between the acts, on be- 
half of her adoring friends in the pro- 
fession? I’m sure that Beauclaire 
would be delighted to make a generous 
contribution toward its purchase, and 
you know you can count on me. Maybe 
we could get the secretary of state to 
come on from Washington to preside.” 

“Oh, come now, Grace, you’re not 
really annoyed, are you?” 

“Perhaps we could get the military 
attachés from the allied embassies,” she 
went on sweetly, “to act as guard of 
honor, insisting, of course, that they 
wear their full-dress uniforms.” 

“Then you won't come?” 

“T distinctly and decidedly will not,” 
she replied frigidly, and hung up the 
receiver, 
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The Beauclaire matinée had been 
planned by Henderson to give a fillip 
to the last weeks of the year’s run of 


“Sir Galahad” and as a prelude to an- 


other announcement concerning Miss 
Jordan which he made a week later, an 
announcement which was to still fur- 
ther disturb the peace of mind of 
Grace Marion. 

It was a Broadway wag who. once 
said that “in the spring a manager’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of re- 
vivals,” and in this particular year Hen- 
derson was the first in the field. He 
announced that he had, after much diffi- 
culty, obtained the rights to “My Lady 
Betty,” the great comedy success of a 
decade before, and that he would pre- 
sent Miss Jordan in the title rdle for a 
brief run, as a fitting conclusion to her 
long metropolitan season, “thus permit- 
ting her to play a part entirely alien to 
any in which she has hitherto been seen, 
and affording her the opportunity of 
adding to her repertoire one of the 
most famous réles of modern times.” 

The dramatic columns of the news- 
papers teemed with anticipatory specu- 
lations concerning Miss Jordan’s pos- 
sible treatment of the rdle and with 
reminiscent material dealing with the 
earlier productions of the play. The 
revival gave every promise of being 
quite the most important event of the 
spring season. 

Tommie Turner stirred Grace to 
wrath on the afternoon of the an- 
nouncement. He had dropped in for 
tea and had tucked himself away in a 
vast armchair. 

“T see that Little Miss Muffet is still 
in the limelight,” he began. “I sup- 
pose you haven’t shown her where she 
alights yet, have you?” 

“You needn’t rub it in, my friend,” 
she snapped back at him. “I haven't 
found the way yet, but when I do, I'll 
make her wish she’d never left Herki- 
mer Junction, or wherever it was she 
came from.” 
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“She ought to be good as Betty, don’t 
you think?” persisted Tommie. 

“She'll probably be impossible, but 
that won’t make any difference. They'll 
say she’s good. She’s got them all hyp- 
notized. I can see Bennington’s review 
now. Do you remember what he said 
about her last fall?” 

“No, I can’t say that I do.” 

“Well, he said that she was as ‘eager 
as Christmas morning and as dazzling 
as Christmas night.’ Any one who 
makes a remark like that, Tommie, 
about any person, is in a state of hyp- 
nosis.” 

“Then you’re a pretty good hypno- 
tizer yourself. He once called you ‘one 
of the first ladies of our time.’ ” 

“Did he? I’d forgotten.” 

Tommie Turner grinned maliciously. 

“T’ll bet you have to be reminded to 
go to the theater every night,” he re- 
marked. “A bad memory’s a most dis- 
tressing thing.” 

A sofa cushion caught him full in the 
face, peremptorily closing the incident. 

It was three weeks later, on the eve 
of the closing of Grace Marion’s season 
in her own play, that she received an 
unexpected visit one morning from 
George Henderson. There was a 
strained, disturbed look on his face as 
he stepped into the quiet charm of her 
simple living room, and, as she rose to 
greet him, she had an elusive feeling 
that something strangely disquieting 
was on foot. He dropped into a chair, 
and she noticed that he had difficulty in 
settling himself comfortably. 

“Tt’s most unusual—my dropping in 
this way—but there’s something I’ve 
~ got to—I hardly know exactly how ‘id 
He twisted uneasily and fussed with his 
scarf. She tried to help him out. 

“T slept well, George, and I’m quite 
strong enough to bear up under any 
blow you may have concealed about 
your person.” 

She forced a jerky little laugh. 

“Oh, not that! It isn’t a blow exactly 
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It’s 
really a favor I want to ask of you— 
a great favor.” 

She smiled at his hesitancy. 
so unlike him to be anything but self- 
reliant and even.a bit masterful. 

“My dear man,” she said, “you’re 


—it’s something entirely different. 


It was 


most uncomfortable. Please tell me. 
You’re getting me in the mood to play 
Lady Bountiful, if it’s in my power.” 

“You can, my dear Grace,” he said, 
catching quickly at her suggestion. 
“You can Save the day for me if you 
will.” / 

“Save tHe day! Why, my dear man, 
I’m just a poor, weak woman. You 
talk about me as you would about a 
regiment of the Life Guards held in the 
cornfield as a last reserve.” 

“You can be of more value to me 
than an army, if you will. It’s about 
Jordan. You see i 

He caught a warning glint that 
flashed between her suddenly narrowed 
eyelids at the mention of the name, and 
he stopped. She finished the sentence. 

“T see that you haven’t learned your 
lesson, George. I'll discuss anything 
with you except that young person. 
She’s no longer a member of this club.” 

He looked at her hopelessly. The 
soft lines around her mouth had hard- 
ened a little and she was sitting erect. 

“Oh, come now,” he went on, “you’ve 
got to listen to me. You see, she’s 
pretty bad—rotten, I think—and sd 

“Say that again,” she urged. 

“T said she was rotten in the part, and 
I don’t know what to do. We've been 
rehearsing for two weeks, and she 
doesn’t seem to be able to play it at 
all. No subtlety, no delicacy, no nu- 
ance, if you get what I mean. She’s 
off key. I thought she’d get better, but 
she doesn’t improve. She misses a 
dozen comedy points in the first act 
alone. All I can get is that cutey-cutey 
lisp and that damned baby-faced stare. 
Those things are all right in their own 
place, and there’s a fortune in ’em, I 




















but this 


guess, 
hand-tailored part, you know. 
damned fine role in a damned fine play, 
and it’s—well, I’m up against it.” 
‘““Meaning—to be exact—just what?” 


isn’t a cut-to-order, 


it's a 


“Meaning just that. I’m up against 
it. I’ve taken over the Jefferson for 
six weeks and I’ve got an expensive cast 
and production on my hands and, I’m 
afraid to take a chance with her, that’s 
all. This revival has been in the back 
of my head for three or four years. 
I’ve wanted to do it with some one. It’s 
been a pet hobby of mine. I want to 
put it through. It’s a habit of mine— 
putting things through.” 

He pounded the arm of the chair 
with his clenched fist. She smiled at 
his vehemence. 

“And where do I come in on all 
this?” she asked quietly. 

“You come in by the front door, 
Grace. I want you to take over the 
part.” 

She had intuitively known that this 
was coming, and she had been busy 
considering all the possibilities that 
were implied by the suggestion, but it 
pleased her for the moment to mask 
her real interest by the assumption of 
amused indifference. 

“Of course, that’s absurd, George,” 
she said lightly, “utterly, and outra- 
geously absurd!” 

“Why should it be? It’s a great op- 
portunity. It’s the best part you’ve 
ever had a chance to play, and—vwell, 
you'll get a little revenge out of it as 
a sort of side issue. Jordan will be 
wild, but !’ve got her sewed up for 
three more years and she can’t get 
away. I'll get her to retire to a rest 
cure, or something like that, and send 
out a story that she’s had a breakdown, 
but I suppose the truth will leak out 
somehow. It’ll hurt her a lot, but it 
teaches me a good lesson. She’s great 

1 ‘Fluffy-Ruffles’ parts, but anything 
with a real spark is out of her reach. 
Come now—what are you smiling at?” 
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“At your surprising discovery, my 
dear George, that your paragon has lit- 
tle tootsies made of mud.” 

Her voice trailed off into a laugh 
which was a blend of mockery and of 
triumph, It annoyed Henderson for a 
moment, but he forced what he hoped 
would seem to be a sympathetic chuckle, 

“Then it’s all set?” he asked quickly, 
before her mood should change. 

“T haven’t said that,” she replied, set- 
tling back languidly in her chair. “I’m 
not exactly a general understudy, you 
know. I can’t follow that yellow-haired 
chit unless you can give color and be- 
lief to an announcement that you had 
a dickens of a time persuading me.” 

“That’s settled right now. I’ve got 
to prepare Jordan by degrees. It won’t 
do to break it to her all at once. I'll 
send the script and a copy of the part 
around in an hour, and you can begin 
to get up-in it. The announcement and 
your first rehearsal won’t come for a 
couple of days. I knew I could de- 
pend upon you!” 

She smiled cynically at him as she 
held out her hand at the door. 

“Tell her, my dear George,” she said 
sweetly, “that I deeply sympathize with 
her in her disappointment.” 

A minute afterward she found her- 
self stopping suddenly in the midst of 
a wild, exultant dance which she had 
unconsciously begun the moment the 
door had closed after him. It was ab- 
surd, incredulous. 

“Grace Marion,” she said to herself, 
“you're a plain fool!” 

But she knew in her heart that she 
wasn’t. She knew she was just a 
woman rejoicing in one of the highest 
satisfactions of her sex—the discom- 
fiture of a rival. 

The next morning she found. herself 
shaking off a headache as she walked 
down Fifth Avenue at a brisk clip 
through the bright sunshine of a mid- 
spring day. Her elation had banished 
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“A note from 
Grace Marion,”’ 
she explained. 
“She’s rather a 
nice old thing!” 


sleep the night before. Keyed up to 
high nervous tension, she had lain in 
bed until nearly dawn, studying with 
avid interest the new role which a kind 
destiny had dropped on her doorstep. 
When morning came she had arisen 
with heavy eyelids and a dull, distress- 
ing pain over her brows. 

She found herself indulging in the 
luxury of a conscious feeling of supe- 
riority as she studied the types which 
peopled the Avenue at the beginning 
of the early shopping hour. The work- 
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ers had passed this way two hours be- 
fore, and would swarm out again at 
lunch time. The housewives who de- 
voted serious attention to the problems 
of the home would not appear until a 
little later. It was the idlers who pre- 
dominated now; tall, slender girls who 
wore their modish clothes with such 
artless perfection that their attire 
seemed part of their very selves; elderly 
gentlemen with fine, sensitive faces, 
who wore gray spats and little white 
boutonniéres as if in conformance to 














some sacred ritual ; obese dowagers who 
lumbered out of luxurious limousines 
and waddled into sedate and curtained 
jewelry shops or tailoring establish- 
ments too ultraexclusive to permit the 
display of even an unobtrusive sign. 

What was life to them? Emptiness, 
utter futility, a senseless routine of 
vapid pleasures. Their very nearness 
gave a new zest to her elation, a new 
pride in the task that lay before her, 
for the new part had seized and gripped 
her already, and she was beginning to 
focus upon it the fine, creative intelli- 
gence that had advanced her to her 
present position. She was to have her 
revenge, but she was to have something 
else that would give her just as keen a 
pleasure—the consciousness of a worth- 
while artistic achievement. 

She did not notice the tall, middle- 
aged woman who was coming toward 
her with questioning eyes, until they 
almost collided. She mechanically held 
out her hand to grasp the other’s out- 
stretched one, disturbed by the partial 
recognition of a half-forgotten face 
from out of the past. A hearty, deep- 
toned voice greeted her. 

“Grace Marion, come down to earth 
and shake hands! You look as if you’ve 
been up in cloudland.” 

“I have—I guess,” she stammered. 
“Why, it’s Vivian Reid! It’s been— 
why, how many years is it since I saw 
you last?” 

“Too many, my dear, to waste time 
counting, at my age.” 

“You just sort of dropped out after 
I came East. You aren’t playing yet, 
are you?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve been playing a fine part 
in a rather old play.” 

“You have? I hadn’t heard.” 

“You wouldn’t, my dear. We see 
your pictures in all the magazines, but 
ours is just a small company that 
doesn’t make much of an impression 
outside of San Antonio, and that’s a 
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long way from here. I’ve been lead- 
ing woman for twelve years out there. 
The leading man’s on with me for a 
visit. We're neither of us juveniles, 
but we’ve got all the neighbors think- 
ing we're a big hit, and we’re beginning 
to believe it a little ourselves.” 

The frank heartiness of the older 
woman was in such distinct contrast to 
the artificiality of everything that Grace 
had been observing since she started her 
walk, and the meeting brought back 
such a flood of old memories which 
seemed to warm and comfort her, that 
she slipped her arm around the Texas 
woman’s waist and squeezed her with 
the impulsive enthusiasm of a school- 
girl. 

“Tt’s wonderful to see you again, old 
friend,” she said. “There’s a tea room 
just around the corner here where we 
can have one of the sort of chats we 
used to have in your dressing room at 
the old Royal out in Salt Lake City. 
Will you ever forget the chicken salad 
that old lady Weisberger, who ran the 
delicatessen shop down the block, used 
to make—the kind we used to send old 
Tom Dorgan out after?” 

In a corner of the tea room there 
followed an hour’s dip into the vanished 
past, an exchange of memories of the 
time when Grace had been the ingénue 
in a cheap stock company of which 
Vivian Reid had been the leading 


woman, of the days of struggle and ~ 


stress which had grounded her in the 
fundamentals of her art, and which had 
given her that flexibility of technique 
and that unerring dramatic sense which 
had brought her fame and a distinctive 
place in the American theater. 
“Vivian,” she said wistfully, “I'll 
never forget that night the wire came 
from Sanger offering me that part on 
Broadway. I had a feeling, an instine- 
tive soinething, that told me I was going 
to arrive. I remember it all as well as 
if it had been last week. Why, that’s 
—that’s fourteen years ago! I wasn’t 
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the least bit nervous. 
was going to arrive.” 

“You certainly did, my dear; there’s 
no earthly doubt about that.” 

Something in the tone of the older 
woman’s voice caused Grace to took up. 
She found a pair of dancing eyes con- 
fronting her. 

“Tt wasn’t exactly funny, was it, 
Vivian—the way I acted, I mean?” 

“Tt wasn’t then, but it is now that 
I’ve got the right perspective. I won- 
der how much you really remember, my 
dear ?” 

“Everything—that is, I suppose I re- 
member everything.” 

“I’m sure you don’t, or you’d have 
suggested something in the line of an 
apology when I bumped into you this 
morning. I haven’t seen you, you 
know, since you left us out there the 
week after that wire arrived.” 

“Apology?” She framed the word 
with a feeling of vague wonder. 

“T’m really only joking, my dear. 
Only I don’t mind telling you that there 
were several times when I could have 
wrung your slender young neck with 
very little compunction.” 

“Wrung my neck? 
stand.” 

“T knew you didn’t remember. 
You’ve forgotten the way you began to 
lord it over us poor, tall-timber mounte- 
banks the minute Broadway put in a call 
for you. Why, my dear, you took oa 
the airs and graces of Rachel and Mrs. 
Sarah Siddons rolled into one! My, 
how you pitied us, and how you patron- 
ized us! I had my mind made up one 
night to slap your face, on general prin- 
ciples. Billy Harmon called it off. I 
can hear him now—poor, generous 
Billy. ‘Listen, Vivian,’ he said, ‘she’s 
only a kid with a new toy, showin’ off 
before the other kids on the block. 
That’s all—only a kid!” 

Vivian Reid noticed the look of 
abashment that crept into the other 
woman’s eyes and it gave her momen- 


I ‘just knew I 


I don’t under- 


tary pause. But she was freeing an 
old emotional repression, and forces be- 
yond her control demanded that she 
give it full vent. 

“I’m sure you don’t remember what 
you said the night you went away, but 
I have an idea it’ll do you good to hear- 
about it. You dropped into my dress- 
ing room just before the curtain went 
up, and you put your arm around my 
shoulder and looked at me as sorrow- 
ful as if you were playing the last act 
of ‘Camille,’ and you said: ‘I hate to 
think of leaving you here, Vivian, play- 
ing in this old, cheap theater while I’m 
going on to Broadway. It doesn’t seem 
fair, somehow.’ Why, you almost 
squeezed out a few tears. Only Divine 
Providence, my dear, kept me from 
killing you right there on the spot.” 


The pink-and-white Miss Jordan, in 
a wondrous negligee, sat propped up 
on a mound of lacy pillows the next 
morning, exchanging inconsequential 
chatter with a friend while she sipped 
coffee and toyed with her mail. A 
rather austere-looking, steel-gray en- 
velope, addressed in a woman’s hand, 
caught her eye and she tore it open. 
This was what she read: 


My Dear Miss Jorpan: As you know, my 
season closes this coming Saturday night. 
I am leaving immediately for California to 
get a little of the sunshine I’ve loved since 
childhood, and to rest a set of frazzled 
nerves. I must forgo the pleasure of secing 
you as Lady Betty, but I want you to know 
that you have my best and warmest wishes 
for a real success. Poor George Henderson 
seems to have had an absurd idea that you 
might be too young for the part, but I’ve 
convinced him that this was utter nonsense. 
Again my best wishes. Sincerely, 

Grace Marion. 


Miss Jordan languidly lifted her cup 
and held it gracefully poised as she ad- 
dressed her companion. 

“A note from Grace Marion,” she 
explained. “She’s rather a nice old 
thing!” 





“Ming Pai” 


By Emma-Lindsay Squier 
Author of “The Fan,” “The Wild Heart.” etc. 


ESSIE WOO considered herself 
an American. This in the face 
of her grandfather’s frequent as- 

sertion that she must not forget she 
was a daughter of heaven, a descend- 
ant of those proud Manchus who in 
centuries past lorded it over the Dragon 
Land. Old Woo Fa Tung still spoke 
of Orientals whq resided away from 
Pekin as “those on the outside.” All 
foreigners he called “barbarians.” And 
this despite the fact that his declining 
years were being warmly fanned by the 
balmy sunshine of Los Angeles’ China- 
town. 

Woo Fa Tung considered it an evil 
day when he consented to cross the sea 
to reside in his son’s house in the bar- 
barous land of America. He had been 
unhappily shocked to find a household 
where the wife spoke her mind and 
regulated affairs to suit herself, and 
had looked with horror on the freedom 
given to the actions of Bessie Woo, 
the girl child of his son. She went 
openly on the streets, she conversed at 
will with young China of the sterner 
sex. She flirted shamelessly with the 
American high-school boys who some- 
times came into Chinatown on wide- 
eyed slumming expeditions. She was 
even permitted to work occasionally in 
a mysterious place called a studio, lend- 
ing the brilliance of her smile and the 
daintiness of her butterfly attire to 
walking pictures that appeared on a 
white patch of wall inside a darkened 
room filled with many people. Old 
Woo Fa Tung considered it magic. 
And disreputable magic at that. 

The mother of Bessie Woo was.taken 
by an epidemic that raged through all 


the country one winter. Her father, 
too, passed soon to his ancestors, leav- 
ing the girl child and the old man to- 
gether. The old man was helpless. He 
spoke no word of the _ barbarians’ 
tongue. But for Bessie Woo he would 
have starved. 

But she was an American. She said 
so often to herself. She went regularly 
to the motion-picture studios, . and 
earned enough to support them com- 
fortably. Woo Fa Tung railed at her 
constantly for thus sacrificing her mod- 
esty. Secretly he knew it must be so, 
since he could not provide a living even 
for himself. But he strove without 
ceasing to implant in her heart the 
ethics and philosophy of his native land. 
He was a devout Taoist. He believed 
in many gods. Bessie Woo did not be- 
lieve in gods. She only believed in her- 
self and in her power to make all things 
come as she wished them. 

But she listened patiently while the 
old Woo Fa Tung related long and ram- 
bling stories of gods, of heroes, virtu- 
ous women, pious children. It was his 
dream that, somehow, he should find 
for her a suitable husband of his own 
race. 

“You are of Manchu lineage,” he 
would always say in conclusion. “You 
must not yield your heart to a bar- 
barian.” 

There would be a short silence, for 
Bessie Woo was respectful of age and 
would not interrupt her grandfather’s 
words. 

Then, “Ming pai?” he would intone 
anxiously, and peer at her from under 
worriedly wrinkled brows, 

“Ming pas” signifies “Do you under- 
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stand clearly?” And Bessie Woo would 
always nod and murmur politely, “Old 
before born, wo ming pai.” 

But there was something in her eyes, 
which told the old man that if she un- 
derstood clearly, as she said, her under- 
standing was of entirely different things 
from what he talked of. For she went 
her laughing, careless way, regardless 
of his admonitions. 

There came a time when Bessie 
Woo’s sweetly tinted cheeks glowed to 
a richer tint, when the brightness of 
her upcurved eyes were enhanced by 
something new within her thoughts. 
She sang blithely, queer foreign songs, 
and made strange and barbarous steps 
in time to the music. She took to wear- 
ing American dresses, low of neck, 
sort of skirt, assuming her Oriental 
jacket and trousers only when working 
at the studio. She unbraided the thick, 
glussy hair from around her ears, and 
wound it over a piece of iron, held in 
the flame of the gas jet. She piled it on 
her head in strange, pagodalike puffs. 
She discarded the soft embroidered slip- 
pers for needle-pointed shoes of gleam- 
ing black leather, with heels like stilts. 
Old Woo Fa Tung was incoherent with 
anger and dismay. 

But Bessie Woo laughed, and went 
gayly to work each morning. For an 
Oriental picture was being filmed at a 
large studio, and she had been engaged 
to play a small, but picturesque part. 

She explained all this as best she 
could to her grandfather, for she was 
fond of him and pitied his Old World 
ignorance. But what she did not ex- 
plain was that there was a young actor, 
with brilliantly smooth hair and finger 
nails of polished pinkness, who sought 
her out constantly, who smiled at her 
and talked with her, and who, some- 
times when they were alone, dropped 
‘his arm carelessly about her waist. 

He did not know, this young actor, 
how Bessie Woo’s heart pounded in 
maddening exultation when he came 
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close to her and smiled down upon her, 
taking her small hand in his, fondling 
her tapering, ivory-tinted fingers. He 
could not guess that at the pressure 
of his arm around her waist her breath 
came with difficulty, and that she looked 
dreamily out upon a world suddenly 
grown sweet and rapturous. 

One evening he kissed her. They 
had been working at the studio late into 
the night, and he had volunteered to 
take her home in his swift and gaudy 
car. They glided smoothly through the 
palm-flanked streets, and she was close 
against him, for the air was sharp. He 
put one arm about her shoulders, draw- 
ing her closer to him, and suddenly the 
nearness of her mounted to his brain. 
He stopped the car in the deep shadow 
of a palm tree that shook its dry, rat- 
tling fronds warningly. She felt her- 
self swept into his arms, and thought 
and feeling were blotted out in a kiss 
that was dizzily sweet. An instant of 
rapture, then she pulled herself away, 
a sense of shame flooding her very be- 
ing. Instinct and racial tradition are 
not lost in a single generation, and to 
Bessie Woo a kiss was sacred, meant 
only for those who are wedded or for 
those who love deeply. 

‘Sweetheart, little sweetheart,” he 
said thickly, catching at her stiffened 
form, but she put ouf her hands in a 
panic of fear. 

“Please—please!” she whispered, 
with the little Oriental inflection in her 
voice that he thought so quaint and 
charming. “I must not; it is not per- 
mitted—only for ” In the dark- 
ness she was blushing hotly. She 
stumbled on the words. “Only for a“ 

“For lovers!” he finished trium- 
phantly. “Well, aren’t we? Aren’t you 
my sweetheart, my dear little butterfly 
sweetheart ?” 

This time she went into his arms 
without protest. Her head was on his 
shoulder, her lips upturned to meet his 
swift, hot kisses. 
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A deep happiness was surging 
through her. She was his sweetheart; 
he had said so. They were lovers— 
and are not lovers always betrothed? 
When at last they sped onward again, 
down the silent boulevard, her eyes 
were very dreamy, her small hands were 
clasped adoringly about his arm. 

Her grandfather was waiting for her 
with sick impatience. There were bands 
of sweat on his wrinkled forehead. His 
hands trembled nervously. 

“You are late—you stay out at night 
with a barbarian—you are shameless!” 
he shrilled at her. “What Manchu will 
have you for a wife, if you so sacrifice 
your modesty? You must not work at 
night; you must not give your heart to 
ove who is on the outside. I command 
it! Ming pai?” 

“Ming pai, Heaven sent,” Bessie 
Woo murmured in response, but her 
eyes were shining. 

She was betrothed! She hugged the 
secret to herself in her tiny room at 
night, and by day it went with her in 
her thoughts, deepening the peach-blos- 
som glow upon her cheeks, turning to 
pomegranate red her soft, childlike 
mouth. 

She said no word of marriage to the 
young actor. He must speak of that in 
his own time. But she held to her heart 
many dear and rosy fancies, made many 
glowing plans for a future that was 
bright with sunshine. 

She had known the heights of hap- 
piness. There came a day when she 
plumoed the lowest pit of sorrow. For 
the young actor told her lightly, as was 
his habit, that the next week would 
find him a married man—he had won 
the promise of a lovely young film star, 
he said, one whose already-assured po- 
sition would mean much to his own 
prospective career. 

Bessie Woo thought he was jesting. 
For he had always some quip ready to 
his tongue, to bring her dimpled smile 
into play. So she smiled caressingly; 


yet there was strange chill in her heart. 
She found occasion to detain him when 
the lunch call was sounded, and drew 
him after her into the recesses of the 
deserted stage. 

“You but joke when you say you 
marry other girl?” she asked timidly, 
and the young actor lifted his eyebrows 
in surprise. 

“Why, no, Bessie; I’m really going 
to marry her—she isn’t half as cute as 
you——-”_ Laughingly he moved “to- 
ward her, but stopped short. She was 
looking at him fixedly. 

“You”—her voice shook ever so 
s'ightly—“you meant not, then, what 
you said when you told me I your 
sweetheart—that we were lovers. You 
kissed me when I told you ee 

He frowned uncertainly, then laughed 
a little scornfully. He did not hear 
Bessie Woo catch her breath in a sharp 
hiss. 

“Good heavens, no; I thought you 
understood. Don’t be silly—I couldn’t 
marry a Chinese girl; I have a future 
to think of. I didn’t mean m 

Bessie Woo’s eyes blazed. 

“Barbarian!” she spat out at him, 
and fled. He stood staring after her. 
But the next day she seemed her usual 
happy self. If her laugh came with an 
effort, no one noticed. Least of all the 
young actor, Who had felt a strange 
thrill of premonition when she had 
faced him there on the deserted stage. 

At lunch time Bessie Woo found time 
to slip unnoticed into his dressing room. 
She emptied a fine, sand-colored pow- 
der into the box of yellow make-up 
powder on his dressing table. She 
mixed it thoroughly, and replaced the 
lid. She was oa the set at the appointed 
time, and her eyes were passively 
bright. Some one said she looked older, 
but doubtless it was the trying greenish 
pallor of the lights that made the child- 
ish contours of her face seem suddenly 
drawn and haggard. 
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An hour later the young actor came 
on the set. He looked worried and kept 
putting his hands up to his face. 

“My skin burns terribly,” he said. “I 
think it’s that rotten make-up powder.” 

The director stared a moment. All 
the company stared. 

“Good God, man! What are ‘those 
black spots on your face?” 

The young actor gripped his make-up 
box, threw up the lid, stared horror- 
struck at his reflected face in the glass. 
There were, indeed, black spots that 
showed through the skin even under 
the grease paint and the covering of 
yellow powder—ugly blotches that 
turned his beauty into something re- 
pellent, something unclean 

He ran for his dressing room, mum- 
bling hysterically. The director 
shrugged his shoulders a little cynically. 

“He’s done for if his pretty face is 
spoiled,” he said. “There was never 
anything to him but his good looks. 
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I’m thinking this will queer the wed- 
ding—his lady love wouldn’t be particu- 
lar about living with a face like that.” 

That night Bessie Woo sat silently by 
her grandfather while he related a long 
and rambling story of the old emperor 
gods of China. 

“You must never forget that you 
are a daughter of heaven, directly de- 
scended from the great and honorable 
Manchu line,” he droned. “You must 
always keep the maxims of the philoso- 
phers in mind; you must never give 
your heart to a barbarian F 

He paused, leaning forward in his 
aged, anxious way. 

“Ming pat?” he intoned. 

Bessie Woo bent her head ever so 
slightly. 

“Ming pai,’ she said slowly. And 
this time there was something in her 
eyes that made the old man know she 
understood—and clearly. 
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THE MONARCH 
HE Birch has laid her scepter down, 
And left her queenly throne; 
And now the stately Hemlock green 
Is coming to his own. 


All summer long the dainty queen 
Tossed filmy foliage, 

While he in somber garments stood 
Apart, a waiting page. 


And it was she at whom the world 
Exclaimed in ecstasy, 

So royally she gently swayed 
In foreground, fair to see. 


But he, who modestly became 
The background for her grace, 

Is clamored for by that same world, 
To occupy chief place. 


And he it is whose branches now 
With dazzling lights are shown. 
The Hemlock green, the Christmas tree, 
Is coming to his own. 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 











The Tongues of the World 


By Marguerite Aspinwall 
Author of “Mardi Gras Confetti’? ““The Chameleon,’’ etc. 


ITTLE Mrs. Ware set her empty 
teacup down and adjusted her 
summer furs just that fraction of 

an inch that made them seem to be 
slipping carelessly off her slim shoul- 
ders, emphasizing the long, swanlike 
line of her white throat. They were 
lovely furs—white fox, new, and hor- 
ribly expensive. Nita Ware had known 
when she bought them that she had no 
business with such superluxuries, espe- 
cially on top of all the other lovely and 
expensive things she had bought for 
the present visit. Still, there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

She hadn’t been back to Nantucket 
since she had closed the big house on 
the bluffs and gone West, with her fa- 
miliar world in chaos about her, to get 
a divorce from Terris Ware. That 
was two years ago, and she had thought 
then that she would never want to come 
back, for she and Terry had been happy 
here at first, before all the bickerings 
and jealousies and mutual recrimina- 
tions had begun to make life a thing not 
worth having on such terms. 

Of course, she had taken the wise 
course. She was calmly assured of 
that, because no two people could go 
on—sanely—as they were doing for the 
rest of their existences, without some- 
thing snapping somewhere. She had 
merely anticipated that snapping, and so 
far she had certainly never regretted it. 

On the contrary, she had found it 
rather pleasant, being free and her own 
mistress again, with no one to account 
to about how she spent her money. 
Terry was generous, now that it was 
too late, in the matter of an allowance. 
Formerly he hadn’t believed in women 


having much financial independence— 
the old story which had had the divorce 
court for an ending in a good many 
cases which had come within her own 
certain knowledge. Why did men have 
to be such fools in this enlightened day? 

Terry, Nita had decided hotly at the 
close of the third year of their mar- 
riage, was a medieval man. She was 
rather proud of the term, and it had 
had quite a vogue among those of her 
friends who were taken so far into her 
confidence on the subject. For the most 
part, however, Nita had refused to talk. 
She told herself, with her willful red 
head held proudly erect, that she had 
always been a good sport, even as a 
child, about talebearing. There were 
a great many things she could have told 
people about Terris Ware, her husband, 
but—well, she hadn’t. 

So, partly because neither Nita nor 
Terry himself would discuss their af- 
fairs, the Ware divorce had created a 
good deal of talk in their little crowd. 

Just at present, gossip was mostly 
concerned with Nita’s plans for the fu- 
ture, and particularly whether or not 
they included a second venture into 
matrimony. Terry had gone off to 
South America on a business trip soon 
after the granting of the decree, and 
so had slipped out of the gossips’ minds. 

But Nita, with her “extraordinary 
good looks and that dangerously potent 
ckarm of hers where men were in ques- 
tion, was bound to have love affairs. 
She had always had love affairs of vary- 
ing degrees of seriousness; that was 
one of the rocks upon which her mar- 
riage had foundered, for Terry was 
jealous. He could not see why, when 
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she was all he wanted of her sex, she 
had tq go afield for other men’s admira- 
tion. 

But now, with Terry removed from 
being a perpetual wet blanket and ob- 
struction, it was entirely within the 
probabilities that one of these affairs 
would grow to serious proportions and 
find Nita with her pretty head within 
the noose once more. 

There was one exceedingly persistent 
suitor who was quite openly in the ring 


to win. It could not be said that Nita 
exactly encouraged him, but then, 
neither did she discourage. And 


tongues had begun to wag busily; it 
was rumored that two of her best 
friends had a bet on the outcome, which 
included evening gloves, at the present 
ruinous prices, and theater tickets for 
the two betters and their husbands. By 
which it may be seen that the thing 
must have gone rather far. 

And, truth to tell, Nita herself was 
beginning to be not a little worried by 
the existing state of affairs. She had 
a queer, quite unexplainable repugnance 
to a second marriage. She had never 
analyzed the feeling even in her own 
mind, but it was there. And Frank 
Joslyn was getting harder to put off all 
the time. 

The invitation to spend the month of 
July at Nantucket had been a godsend, 
as offering a respite from Frank’s at- 
tentions and importunities. Aunt Em- 
ily, with whom she was to stay, was 
a dear and would ask no questions. 
Nita sensed that she had never ap- 
proved of her leaving Terry, no mat- 
ter what the provocation, for in most 
things Aunt Emily was as medieval as 
Terry himself. But she had kept her 
thoughts locked in her own ample 
bosom, or wherever the thoughts of 
highly respectable medieval maiden 
ladies are kept. 

Nita had not anticipated any particu- 
‘ Jar embarrassment from meeting her 
old neighbors again. They couldn’t do 
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more than insinuate questions and con- 
jectures, which she would know exactly 
how to deal with. But all the same, she 
was coming back with a _ trousseau 
which would make her look as young 
and charming and carefree as lay 
within the province of mere clothes to 
achieve. She was not going to give any 
one the tiniest grounds for a suspicion 
that she had gone off in looks or “‘pep,” 
for which she had had quite a name in 
the old days—or in interest in life gen- 
erally, since she had left Terry Ware. 
People were such scandalmongers by 
nature—particularly the happily mar- 
ried of her own sex—that they’d be 
only too ready to cook up some cock- 
and-bull story having to do with regrets 
for the past and unhappiness and acted- 
too-hastily and all the rest of the kind 
of rot they could talk on occasions. 

But so far nothing of the kind had 
even threatened. The old friends and 
neighbors had been genuinely glad to 
welcome her back, and had flung their 
houses open in a hectic stream of gay- 
eties for her entertainment. 

This tea at Mrs. Wynwood’s pretty 
studio had been a particularly delightful 
affair. She knew that she was looking 
her best in the white-fox furs and a 
dream of a frock, all palest gray and 
silver, that brought out the flame tints 
in her hair, under a floppy chiffon hat. 

People had said charming things and 
looked still more exhilarating ones. 
Her hostess had a cousin from Atlanta 
who had constituted himself her “re- 
ception committee of one,” as he put it, 
and had refused to be shaken off. Nita 
had been rather taken with his trick of 
seying exactly the right thing in a soft, 
lazy, Southern voice and letting a pair 
of dangerously expressive gray eyes add 
various amendments and enlargements 
to the spoken words. 

It was a game Nita excelled at, and 
they were getting along swimmingly 
when a careless glance at the clock told 
her it was time for departure. 
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The Tongues 


Mrs. Wynwood protested amiably 
when she went up to make her good-bys. 

“Must you be going? It would be 
a charitable act to stay to dinner, Nita. 
We're all alone, Con and I, and he'll 
be woefully bored by an unexciting old 
woman who can’t fence with him 
piettily.” 

“I’m sorry,” Nita said regretfully, 
pursing her mobile little mouth into 
a tiny moue of disappointment. “But 
Aunt Emily’s gone to ’Sconset for her 
usual weekly evening of auction, and 
Mrs. Bridgeman made her promise to 
stay all night. Which leaves yours 
truly to look after our one and only 
domestic, who is laid up with an attack 
of neuralgia. I promised to stand by 
till morning.” 

Mrs. Wynwood seemed to hesitate, 
and her sailow cheeks flushed suddenly. 

“Con, be an angel, and find my lav- 
ender scarf,” she begged. “It’s getting 
cooler, I believe. Some one remarked 
a moment ago that a storm is brewing, 
and I always feel it down my neck— 
the draft, I mean.” 

The moment his back was turned, 
Mrs. Wynwood bent nearer her guest 
and spoke hurriedly. 

“Nita, don’t think I’m intrusive or 
—or impertinent. But I wondered if 
you knew that Terry is here, too.” 

A wave of color flooded Nita’s face, 
mounting to the little, crinkly, red curls 
on her forehead and bathing even the 
swanlike throat in dull ¢rimson. 

“Here—where?” she asked in a curi- 
ously strained voice. Her brown eyes 
searched the room in one swift, nervous 
flash and returned to study the tip of a 
small white slipper tapping the floor. 

“Oh, not here, of course, Nita!” Mrs. 
Wynwood hastened to explairi, noting 
the glance. “I meant Nantucket. He’s 
been here about three days. He’s stay- 
ing with Jeff Downing at that absurd 
shack of his up beyond the bathing 
beach. I-wouldn’t have known except 
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that I met him drivite with Sylvia Far- 
relly yesterday.” 

Nita had herself well in hand now. 
Her color receded and her lips curled 
up in a careless little smile which was 
—though no one seeing it would have 
guessed—something of an achievement. 

“Well, of course, we'll probably not 
meet,” she said coolly. “But it wouldn’t 
worry either of us, Mrs. Wynwood, if 
it happened. We did the sensible thing 
in parting, when we found it wasn’t a 
go, and we both recognize it now and 
are thankful we had the courage.” 

“Oh—eh—I see!” Mrs. Wynwood 
murmured a little blankly. “I only 
thought you might like—that is, not to 
be taken by surprise if you did meet 
—unexpectedly.” Her expression 
changed, and her eyes narrowed nerv- 
ously, but between the half-shut lids 
Nita saw a veritable flame of devouring 
curiosity peep out. 

“You—you understand I wouldn’t in- 
sinuate anything—and, of course, it 


‘probably meant nothing at all,”’ she said 
7 > ’ 


avidly. “But he was driving with 
Sylvia—out over the moors, you know. 
And they both looked—oh, quite smil- 
ing and eager! I don’t know whether 
either of you will care to marry again, 
Nita, but if —if Terry should—that is, 
you wouldn’t mind, I suppose Pa 

“Certainly not,” Nita said haughtily, 
her small, pointed chin lifted. Her 
eyes, which were ordinarily the red- 
brown of October leaves, had a queer, 
little, golden gleam smoldering deep 
down back of the brown. 

This was the kind of impertinence 
she had believed herself so perfectly 
armed to forestall, but, then, she hadn’t 
counted on Terry’s unexpected presence 
in Nantucket. 

She hoped her manner had made it 
quite clear to her hostess that she was 
no more ready to discuss her private 
affairs now than she had been two years 
ago. Mrs. Wynwood had never been 
anything but the merest acquaintance in 
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the old days, and her impertinent fa- 
miliarity was doubly unwarranted. 

Fortunately, some one else claimed 
the latter’s attention just then, and Nita 
was able to make her escape without 
being betrayed into a more decided in- 
timation of her feelings. She knew that 
later, when she had had time for that 
red-headed temper of hers to cool suffi- 
ciently, she would be glad of her pres- 
ent restraint. 

The studio had a broad veranda run- 
ning across the entire north side, facing 
the harbor, and Nita stood a moment 
on the steps debating whether to go 
home to Mary as duty and Aunt Em- 
ily’s instructions demanded, or to spend 
that last half hour of twilight endeavor- 
ing to walk off the fury which was 
burning within her. 

The tide was out and there was a 
wide, wet expanse of hard sand which 
calied to her alluringly. She flung duty 
and Aunt Emily’s Mary into the face 
of a teasing little zephyry breeze blow- 
ing out of the south, and, lifting her 
hot face to the grateful cool of its 
breath, turned beachward. 

Before her the harbor lay spread out 
between the two long breakwaters like 
a big mirror newly polished to reflect 
all the faint, pastellike shades of the 
sky overhead and the darker colors of 
the moors beyond, It was one of those 
opalescent evenings, painted with a 
shadowy brush and a, palette of elusive 
and shimmering dream colors such as 
Nantucket specializes in for the delec- 
tation of the eyes of her summer vis- 
itors, but for once all Nita Ware’s 
beauty-loving senses were unresponsive 
to the loveliness about her. 

Anger has a trick of obscuring every- 
thing except the one unbeautiful thing 
which has evoked it, and Nita was an- 
grier than any one except Terry him- 
self had been able to make her for 
years. She tramped stolidly along the 
smooth, firm beach, her high heels 
kicking up little savage spurts of sand 


behind her with each step, her eyes on 
the ground, and her red under lip 
caught moodily between her teeth. 

When she glanced up at last to take 
her bearings, she found herself at the 
beginning of the bathing beach. On 
her left, close at hand, the big, gray 
bowlders of the north jetty stretched 
out into the harbor for nearly a quarter 
of a mile. Dark, seaweedlike patches 
on their sides showed where the tide 
had receded, and halfway out a plump 
gray-and-white gull sat preening his 
feathers as he made his evening toilet 
and meditated solemnly on the distant 
white finger across the harbor which 
was the Great Point Light. 

“I’m going out there,” Nita decided 
on a swift impulse. “I’ve always 
wanted to climb right out to the end.” 
She didn’t put the rest of her thought 
into words, but the need to get away 
from things was paramount in her con- 
sciousness. She wanted to tire her 
body, each throbbing, protesting nerve 
and muscle, by the most strenuous ex- 
ercise she could find, so that she could 
go home and to sleep. 

She glanced down dubiously at her 
high-heeled slippers and out over the 
rocks ahead. Then a reckless little 
spark lighted the brown eyes, and Nita’s 
slim shoulders went up in a careless 
shrug under the extravagant white furs. 
She was in no nood for caution just 
then. A tiny, persistent pulse was 
beating in her temples, a monotonous, 
maddening reiteration of Mrs. Wyn- 
wood’s last dexterous thrust: “I don’t 
know whether either of you will want 
to marry again, of course, but if— 
Terry should—you wouldn’t care, I 
suppose.” And her avid, probing smile 
through narrowed eyelids as she linked 
Terry’s name with Sylvia Farrelly’s. 

It wasn’t that she, Nita, cared what 
Terry did or did not do. But she did 
mind being made ridiculous, as she 
would be, inevitably, if Terry came and 
did his courting here in Nantucket un- 











der her very nose. Somehow, that 
wasn’t like Terry. He had been jeal- 
ous and domineering and utterly hate- 
ful times without number in the brief 
three years they had spent together, but 
he had always been careful of her dig- 
nity in the eyes of the world. Too care- 
ful, she had thought then, at times. 
Probably the answer was that he hadn’t 
known of her presence at Nantucket 
any more than she had known of his. 

Leaning meditatively against the 
nearest of the gray rocks, Nita gazed 
out to sea absently, her slender, dark 
brows knitted in reflection. Two years 
ago, when she had left Nantucket, 
Sylvia Farrelly had been a gawky 
young hoyden of sixteen, with flying 
black hair, angular arms and legs, and 
a love for bizarre colors in the matter 
of sweaters and ribbons. It seemed ab- 
surd to fancy Sylvia grown to sedate 
young ladyhood and actually attracting 
Terry, who had been wont to profess 
a very lively horror, in the old days, of 
utdignified and tomboyish misses. Per- 
haps, however, the whole story came 
from Mrs. Wynwood’s fertile imagina- 
tion and had been thrown out as a 
promising bait. 

Nita’s cooling rage flamed up afresh 
at this possibility, and she struck one 
clenched fist so hard against the big 
rock that the blow left a mark on her 
soft flesh. Then she laughed and 
measured the distance to the next rock 
with a calculating glance, resolutely 
banishing all other considerations ex- 
cept the climb ahead. Her volatile spir- 
its soared upward again, and a soft 
color burned in her cheeks. There was 
hard work before her and need for sure 
feet and balance. 

For the first time on that hateful 
afternoon Nita assured herself she was 
thoroughly and satisfyingly happy. She 
flung out her arms, a laughing, little- 
girl gesture of relief. All the ugly, un- 
lovely things were behind her, back 
there in the little gray town on the 
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shore. Out here she was as free as 
air, free as the gulls wheeling overhead. 

And then, with the last rock of her 
progress a single jump away, Nita mis- 
calculated her leap, or one of the pretty, 
foolish high heels twisted at the critical 
moment. She landed short, slipped 
once, twice, struggled desperately to 
save herself, and crashed down between 
two big bowlders, her forehead striking 
a sharp edge of rock. A quick, stab- 
bing pain ran from her head down 
through her whole body, and almost 
before the pain itself had registered, 
the rose and gold and lavender sunset 
light went out in a sudden great gulf of 
darkness. 

When Nita opened her eyes again 
night had already fallen. The peace 
and stillness of a short time before had 
disappeared, and the atmosphere was 
full of that restless tenfion which is 
the immediate precursor of a storm. 

The moon was out, but the sky was 
full of sharply cut banks of clouds 
scudding violently before a high wind 
blowing out of the northwest. The rip- 
pleless mirror of the harbor was broken 
into choppy, foam-capped hills of black 
water which drove before the wind with 
the same fierce urgency as the clouds. 

Her first conscious sensation was a 
numbing cold. She was lying wedged 
tightly in a narrow well between the 
rocks, and the tide had risen about her 
until the water reached almost to her 
waist. The night had turned cool, as 
nights do in late summer on Nantucket, 
and she shivered violently, her teeth 
chattering in funny, spasmodic clicks. 

How long she had lain there on the 
jetty she had no means of guessing 
accurately. Her main need, however, 
at the moment was to pull herself up 
to the top of one of the rocks out of 
reach of the water, and this, after some 
painful preliminary exercising of. her 
numbed muscles, she succeeded in ac- 
complishing. She managed it almost 
entirely with the help of her arms and 
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one foot, for an acute twinge at each 
move made her unpleasantly certain 
that among other casualties of the eve- 
ning must be numbered a sprained, or 
at best a badly strained, right ankle. 

Then she sat herself down on the 
slippery top of the rock, a wet and for- 
lorn little figure, the hurt foot stretched 
stiffly out in front of her and her chin 
propped in two icy hands, to consider 
her situation. 

But, even while her heart sank be- 
fore the terrifying prospect of a night 
alone out here in the storm and cold, 
she happened to glance away from the 
town side of the breakwater, out to- 
ward the open sea beyond the bathing 
beach, and a cry broke from her lips. 

The moon was clear of clouds for 
the moment, and with its light gleam- 
ing frostily on a small, triangular sail, 
a tiny, bobbing dory was riding the 
waves, headed squarely for the jetty 
end. From its course there was no 
doubt that the man, whom she could 
make out dimly at the tiller, had some- 
how seen her plight and put off from 
shore to her assistance. 

Nita drew herself to a kneeling posi- 
tion and waved the drenched white furs 
recklessly in his direction. 

“But I wonder how he saw me. I 
didn’t know any one lived up that way 
this year except——” She broke off, 
her face hot in the moonlight. She 
had suddenly remembered the one ex- 
ception, Jeff Downing, who was spend- 
ing part of the summer at his shack up 
the beach, and who, just now, had a 
visitor. 

“Oh, good heavens!” gasped poor 
Nita wildly, and glanced about with a 
queer, hunted notion of projecting her- 
self into the tumbling water on the 
other side and trying to swim ashore 
before the dory reached her. Then she 
lifted her chin gallantly and attempted 
reassurance. 

“There are some artists farther up 
the beach, too, I believe. Probably it 
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is one of them, or—well, it does look 
tremendously like Jeff’s old fishing 
dory. I remember that queer-shaped 
sail,” she admitted, and in spite of her- 
self a laugh tugged at the corners of 





her mouth. It would be so funny 
if But if it were, and it ever got 


out, she could never hope to go far 
enough away to escape the clack of 
her world’s eager tongues. To be res- 
cued by your divorced, husband, who 
was in town on the delicate mission of 
wooing another lady! MHelplessly, an- 
grily, Nita sank back on the rock and 
laughed until her eyes were wet. It 
was unfortunate to possess a sense of 
humor like that, but the situation was 
ridiculous, and she couldn’t help seeing 
it. She would give a: good deal if only 
the moonlight were brighter so she 
could see Terry’s face when he discov- 
ered the identity of his damsel in dis- 
tress. 

Still, of course, it might be Jeff him- 
self, not Terry. Only, somehow, the 
elusive memory stuck in the back of 
her brain that she had heard that Jeff 
Downing had gone to Boston, two days 
before, on business. 

When she looked up again the dory 
was close in by the jetty, coming about 
to head directly up into the wind. The 
tiller went over, and the queer, trian- 
gular sail flapped violently for a second 
and then hung slack. 

“Lean down—there—I can reach 
you,” a too-familiar voice said, each 
word dominating the uproar of wind 
and water by its clear distinctness of 
utterance. 

So it was Terry. 

Nita caught her breath, half choked 
between a hysterical desire to shriek 
with laughter and an equally absurd 
desire to cry. She felt herself lifted in 
a pair of arms which were strong and 
steady as twin bands of steel, and 
swung lightly from her rocky perch to 
the madly bobbing dory, where she in- 
stantly had to duck to escape decapita- 
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tion by the lurch of the boom as the 
little craft got under way. 

“Lie down flat! There’s an old oil- 
skin somewhere. Wrap it round you,” 
a voice said in her ear. “Sorry I can’t 
lend a hand, but they’re both pretty 
full.” 

There was nothing in his tone to 
show whether or not he had recognized 
her. Nita fumbled aimlessly in the bot- 
tom of the boat, found the coat, and 
drew it on with hands which shook. 

On the trip beachward they came 
abruptly into the fuller violence of the 
storm, and conversation, even if there 
had been anything to say, was rendered 
impossible. 

Nita crouched on the floor of the 
boat, the sheltering oilskins about her, 
and shivered with a curious mingling 
of excitement and terror. It seemed to 
her that hours passed before she felt 
a thud, and the scraping sound of sand 
under the dory’s bottom, and knew that 
they had run bow first on the shelving 
beach. At the same instant the sail 
rattled down, and two big waves, in 
swift succession, broke over the side, 
drenching the occupants anew. 

“Sorry about the second bath,” Ter- 
ry’s voice apologized cheerfully out of 
the welter of water. His arms groped 
for her once more, and she was picked 
up with as much ease and deftness as 
if she had been a child and laid down, 
still wrapped in the oilskins, on the 
sand. 

“It’s never a dry landing here,” he 
went on, quite conversationally. “And, 
of course, it’s extra bad to-night.” His 
fingers traveled impersonally over her 
wet hair and down her dripping shoul- 
ders. 

“T’ll have something dry for you and 
a hot drink,’? he added in a new voice 
of concern. “Got any idea how-long 
you were out on that rock, Nita?” 

“Q-oh!” Nita gasped stupidly in the 
unexpected shock of finding that he 
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knew her. She sat up stiffly, brushing 
the sea water out of her smarting eyes. 

“Here, don’t sit still!” Terry said im- 
patiently. “Keep moving so your blood 
will circulate. If you can’t walk, crawl 
on_your hands and knees. You're 
headed for Jeff’s steps now. Just keep 
going in that direction till I catch up. 
I’ll have to haul the dory out of reach 
of the water; the tide’s still coming in.” 

Nita obeyed him meekly, but he must 
have been very quick with the boat, for 
she had not dragged her tired body far 
before he was beside her again, pick- 
ing her up and carrying her along the 
sand and up a flight of wooden steps 
to a door at the top, which he flung 
open with one hand. She was set down 
again, gently, this time in a deep arm- 
chair, and Terry struck a match and 
lighted a lamp. Another match and a 
fire was crackling cheerily, throwing 
out a warm yellow glow across the wide 
stone hearth of a fireplace directly in 
front of her chair. 

“How,” inquired Nita, at last, in a 
carefully careless tone, perceiving that 
he meant her to speak first, “how did 
you happen to come out in the dory to- 
night? Very opportunely for me, I'll 
admit.” 

She mentally patted herself on the 
back. Nobody, not even the most scan- 
dalmongering of the gossips, would 
have found anything except polite and 
friendly interest in her attitude toward 
the man who had been her husband. 

Terry shifted his big, dripping figure 
in the firelight. Perhaps he was not 
any more comfortable in this interview 
than she was—inwardly. 

“I watched you start eut on the 
rocks,” he said abruptly. “Took the 
liberty of studying you through Jeff’s 
glasses. Then I had to go in town on 
an errand, and when I got back, an hour 
ago, I fancied I could see something 
white out there on the last rock. Didn’t 
believe it was actually you, but it got 
me nervous, so | called your house and 
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found you weren’t in yet. The maid 
thought you'd perhaps stayed to dinner 
at Mrs. Wynwood’s, but I took a chance 
and went after you. By George, that 
was a darned-fool thing for you to have 
cone alone, Nita!” 

“‘I—yes, it was,” Nita said honestly, 
and prayed that he would believe the 
firelight responsible for her cheeks. 

“Well, we'd better postpone all that 
until I’ve rustled you some dry things 
and started the coffee brewing,” he 
said, smiling for the first time—she 
guessed it was at her unusual attitude 
of meekness. “I’m sorry there isn’t 
something stronger in the drink line, 
but Jeff finished his last consignment 
some time ago, and I don’t use the stuff 
any more. Got out of the way of it 
in Peru. Too hot to be safe, according 
to my notions of health, and I find I 
don’t think much about it now. Here, 
get down closer to the fire; your lips 
are dreadfully blue, Nita.” 

He disappeared into an adjoining 
room, and returned promptly, holding 
the door wide for her. 

“T’ve lighted a lamp, and you'll find 
dry togs laid out on the bed. ’Fraid 
they won't fit.” He laughed ruefully 
to hide a trace of embarrassment. “But 
anything’s better than pneumonia. Bet- 
ter not try to hobble. You don’t weigh 
very much Oh, all right, if you 

-think you can!” 

In the tiny room to which she had 
been ushered Nita heard him close the 
door and go back to the fire. Then 
came a rattling of china, and a moment 
later the smell of coffee. 

She stood quite still, looking from 
the dripping pool which her wet skirts 
were making about her feet to the 
neatly spread array of masculine gar- 
ments on the bed. With a queer smile 
she began unfastening buttons and 
hooks, very slowly. 
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herself handling familiar articles of 
masculine apparel in this intimate 
fashion again. Terry hadn’t bought 
much that was new, evidently, in two 
years. She remembered when he had 
last worn the baggy-golf knickerbockers 
she was holding in her hand, and the silk 
shirt—she dropped it suddenly, and 
then, with her lips set, picked it up 
again. It was one of an extravagant 
half dozen which she had bought for 
him on his birthday—the last birthday 
she had given him anything. 

Towever, that was a_ coincidence. 
Men never remembered such things. 
She completed her toilet with hands 
which were not quite steady, and, with 
one of her abrupt changes of mood, 
flung off her unwonted seriousness, 
glancing about in search of a mirror. 

Her expression changed once more, 
and her gaze remained riveted on a 
silver-framed photograph which occu- 
pied the place of honor on the bureau. 
Hobbling painfully, Nita drew nearer, 
and, leaning down, her eyes on a level 
with the picture’s eyes, stared in silence. 

A little shiver which was not -cold 
shook her suddenly as she took in the 
significance of the tissue-paper wrap- 
pings, the trailing end of dainty white 
ribbon lying on the edge of the bureau. 
Jeff was in Boston, so the picture was 
Terry’s, for it had just been received 
andyset in its place. Even the flat, white 
box it had come in stood in a corner 
of the room. 

She remembered Terry’s words about 
an errand in town that evening. 

“So that was it,” she said a little 
tremulously, and added with a perfectly 
unreasonable bitterness, “Damn _ those 
meddling, gossipy, old cats!” 

Resting her chin on her cupped 
hands, Nita continued to stare at the 
picture with hard, very bright eyes. 

This was Sylvia Farrelly, the tom- 
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same, and the square, stubborn chin. 
Also the dark, wide-open eyes, with 
the same frankness and simplicity which 
had belonged to Sylvia at sixteen. But 
otherwise what a difference! This 
royal young creature, with her head 
held high and the crown of dark, softly 
waving hair, was a beauty. A girl to 
inspire dreams in a man and high deeds 
and—Nita’s eyes faltered before those 
tranquil, pictured ones—and a _ love 
which wouldn’t tire at the end of three 
short years. To think that little Sylvia 
Farrelly, the joke of the beach, with 
her lankness and boyishness, should 
have grown into this. And with all this 
new, stately beauty, she was still so 
young, so incredibly and_ unfairly 
young. 

Nita’s hands went up before her eyes 
as if to shut out the sight of that youth. 
All at once she felt old in contrast— 
old and worldly and tired. 

Over the picture her eyes sought the 
mirror. Feature by feature she studied 
herself. No, she didn’t look old. There 
were no lines or—or wrinkles or gray 
hairs, of course. But her eyes, deep 
down in them somewhere, were tired, 
unless lier lips smiled. Sylvia’s lips 
were quite grave, but her eyes smiled at 
their own glorious ignorance of life. 

“T hope,” Nita said steadily, forcing 
herself to the soft, whispered words, 
“that he’ll keep that look in your eyes, 
my dear. Somehow, I think he will. 
He seems—different after his years in 
South America, or—maybe”—her lips 
curved into the cynical little smile once 
more—“maybe it’s only getting rid of 
me. I don’t believe I was exactly good 
for Terry. He wanted a home, you 
see, and I thought I didn’t. I think 
you'll be the kind that’ll want a home 
with him, Sylvia. Oh, well!” 

Nita’s shoulders went back and her 
chin lifted. 

“Be good to him,” she said slowly, 
to the picture. “I wasn’t.” And 
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limped haltingly over to the door and 
out to Terry. 

To her surprise, for she had not 
heard the front door open and close, 
Terry was not alone in the big, fire- 
lighted room. Jeff Downing, his bag 
and coat on a chair beside him, was 
seated across the hearth, contentedly 
munching a very substantial sandwich 
and holding a steaming coffee cup. 

Both men jumped up hurriedly at 
Nita’s entrance. 

“Well, for the love of Mike, Nita!” 
Jeff ejaculated in a tone of abject aston- 
ishment. “Terry, you old ass, why 
didn’t you tell me I was in the way? 
You and Nita! Glory be, but I am 
certainly glad! When did you pull it 
off, old top? Nita, forgive me, but I’m 
so tickled I can’t keep my fingers out 
of the pie. I guessed right off when 
old Terry turned up on a three months’ 
leave from his rotten South America 
that he’d come back after a girl. Only 
I didn’t dare hope it was you.” 

The color drained out of Nita’s face, 
and instinctively she put out her hand 
as if to stop the flood of eager, hurry- 
ing congratulations. So every one knew 
that Terry had come back for a girl. 
And this grinning idiot, putting his 
heavy foot into what didn’t concern 
him! Making both Terry and herself 
—with the memory of that picture of 
Sylvia Farrelly between them—ridicu- 
lous. She wanted to strike his red, 
beaming face, and strike hard. She 
was being made a laughingstock; Terry 
was going back to South America and 
would escape the tongues, but she 
couldn’t get away ever. There wasn’t 
anything left except Frank Joslyn or 
going in for fusty good works and 
charity, like Angela Graham after that 
scandal about the man she had been 
going to marry. She shrank, hearing 
the high, well-bred tinkle of her world’s 
laughter. 

Jeff’s voice ran on boyishly: 

“Terry was just beginning to tell me 
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» how he had rescued a young lady to- 


night, and that she was in my room 
getting on some dry things, but he 
hadn’t broken the news to me that E 
He gave her a mischievous smile that 
was like the smiles he used to give her 
before she and Terry had come to grief. 
Jeff had always blamed her for that, 
she knew. “I got in on the afternoon 
boat, and motored over to Surfside for 
dinner. Gosh, I’d have stayed away 
longer if 

To her horror, Nita suddenly felt the 
room whirling, darkening, before her 
eyes. Terry and Jeff and the firelight 
were revolving in a dizzy merry-go- 
round with herself as the central pivot. 
The heat of the fire after her long ex- 
posure and the excitement and fatigue 
combined had proved too much for her. 

She caught Terry’s voice, next, say- 
ing quietly: 

“Jeff, you confounded duffer, can’t 
you see the girl’s all in? She’s been 
‘through enough to-night without your 
raking up old scores. Clear out, and 
let her drink her coffee in peace.” An 
arm, Terry’s, slipped under her elbow, 
steadying her gently toward the big 
chair by the hearth. “Go on in your 
room, Jeff,” she heard him add; “there’s 
a little present waiting for you from a 
very beautiful lady. Sent it home by 
me this evening. And much too good 
for a blundering thickhead like you,” 
he added with frankness. 

Nita, from the big chair, saw Jeff 
bolt hastily toward the bedroom door, 
and, likewise, saw the room gradually 
stop revolving, with the fire regaining 
its stationary position and Terry’s tall 
figure, over by the hearth, steadying. 
She still felt a little sick and dreadfully 





tired, with all her pride gone out of 
her, all her old game fighting spirit. 

“Terry, was that—that picture for 
him?” she asked like a child. 

The man started and came a long 
stride nearer, checking himself then 
abruptly. 

“Of course. They’re engaged,” he 
said quietly. “It’s to be announced 
next month. Whose did you think— 
oh, by Jupiter, you didn’t!” he ex- 
claimed, honestly aghast. “That kid! 
Why, Nita, you—you haven’t quite got 
over caring, after all!” he whispered 
incredulously at sight of her face. 

“N-not if you haven’t,” Nita said 
brazenly, eyes and cheeks aflame. “I 
believed I had till—till I saw that pic- 
ture on your bureau,” she finished, the 
eyes averted now. 

“?Tisn’t my bureau, you adorable 
idiot.” Thus Terry, a moment later, his 
face pressed against her tumbled red 
hair. “I bunk out here on the couch.” 
And still later: “Weren’t we fools, 
darling, two years ago?” 

“And won’t people laugh at us now!” 
Nita objected, but feebly, being too ut- 
terly comfortable against his shoulder 
to care about the world at large. 

“Let ’em,” Terry said equably. 
“You heard Jeff say I’d come North to 
get a girl. I did, only I wasn’t sure 
until you asked me about that picture 
that she’d go back with me. You will, 
Nita?” 

“Well, rather!’ Nita assented, with 
teasing emphasis, but with a soft, pink 
palm against his cheek which gave the 
lie to her flippancy. “If it’s only to 
escape hearing what they’ll be telling 
each other about us.” 
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“Six-Cylinder Love” 


By William Anthony McGuire 


A very funny comedy of an innocent-looking, blue motor car 
which nearly wrecks the lives of two of its successive owners. 


S everybody knows, it isn’t the 
cost, but the upkeep. It was a 
modest enough car which the 

Burtons bought, but the new mode of 
life it engendered, and the entertain- 
ment of the devoted, parasitical guests 
they acquired, finally forced Mr. Bur- 
ton to sell his already heavily mortgaged 
house and to send for Donroy, the agent 
who sold him the car. 

Only a year before, Will Donroy 
was the fiancé of Phyllis Burton, but 
since the acquisition of her new friends 
—particularly the dashing, dance-mad 
Harold Winston—Phyllis and her 


mother do not care to be reminded of 
Donroy. 

On the last Sunday morning in his 
own back yard, Mr. Burton is, as usual, 
gloomily and bitterly working on the 
cause of all his troubles, when his hand- 
some wife and daughter appear. 

Puytus: Don’t excite yourself, mother. 
If father has lost all his money, it’s very 
inconvenient, but we’ll have to make the best 
of it, I suppose. 


Mrs. Burton: It’s certainly not my fault 
if your father mortgaged the home over our 
heads. 

Burton: No! And why did father mort- 
gage the home over your heads? To put an 
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automobile under your feet, that’s why! And 
that’s where the trouble began. $ 
Didn’t you want the machine? 


PHYLLIs: 
BuRTON 
course. After you and 
your friend Donroy 
talked me into it. 
Puy.iis: Mr. Donroy 
is not a friend of mine! 
3uRTON: He was then, 
and a very good friend, 
until we 


Yes, of 





Mrs. Burton: Yes, 
yes That was before 
Phyllis knew Harold 


Winston and his set. 
3uURTON: You mean 
before Winston and his 
set knew we had a car. 
Why, I’ve spent more 
money on that—— 

Mrs. Burton (inter- 
rupting): Why hold a 
post-mortem, Richard? 
Now, Phyllis and I will 
take the car into town to- 
morrow — Harold Win- 
ston will drive us. We'll 
find an apartment on 
Riverside Drive. That's 
the best location for the 
river view. You see, 
Richard, we’re perfectly 
willing to sacrifice in or- 
der to help you on your 
feet again. 

BurRTON (pumping up 
tire): Yes, I see you are 
Well, we'll soon be 
our feet again. As soon 
as I sell the car. 

Mrs. Burton 
in amazement): Sell the 
car! Do we have to dis- 
pose of our one and only 
luxury? 

3URTON: We do. 

Mrs. Burton: Harold 
Winston is quite devoted 
to Phyllis. I won't have 
her embarrassed just 
now. 

Puy.iis: I’m sure fa- 
ther understands the sit- 
uation. 

BURTON: 


on 


(rising 


That’s just 
the difficulty. Father 
does understand it, but 
neither of you do. Now 
let’s get down to a few 


facts. First, this is no 
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longer our house. 
before Friday. 
Drive. 


Riverside 





June Walker as Marilyn, the little house- 
wife bride of Act I. 





Second, we have to move 


Third, we do not move to 


In my present frame of 
mind it wouldn’t be safe 
for me to live that close 


to a river. Fourth, I 
couldn’t pay the rent if 
we did. And fifth, if I 


don’t sell the car imme- 
diately I won't have the 
money to move at all, 
and I'll find myself a 
prisoner in the midst of 
a lot of collectors, pro- 
cess servers, and what 
not 
PuHyLuis: I wouldn't 
want Harold, or the 
Rogers, to know that we 
were in such serious cir- 
cumstances. 
Burton: 
friends of 
they? 
PRVLLIS : 
course, 
friends. 
Burton: We've toured 
them all over this part 
of the country; Harold 
has driven my car more 


They’re 
ours, aren’t 


Yes, of 
Very dear 


than I have—I think he 
busted the radiator; 
we've snubbed every- 
body around here in fa- 
vor of Harold and his 
crowd; I’ve spent all my 
money on them. 

Mrs. Burton: Don’t 
brag about yourself 
Richard; it’s such poor 
taste. These people need 
never know our real 
condition. That’s one 


thing women learned 
long before the war—the 


value of camouflage. 


s3uRTON: I don’t see 
the necessity of it. 
Mrs. Burton: You 


know, at times I’m not 
nearly so much surprised 
at your losing all your 
money as I am amazed 
that you ever made any 
to lose. 


Phyllis is particu- 
larly indignant when 
she learns that her fa- 
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MarILYN: 


ther has sent for Donroy. Before he 
arrives, however, the breezy Mr. Win- 
ston, Bertram and Margaret Rogers 
drop in to make a morning call and, in- 
cidentally, to hint for an invitation to 
breakfast. Suddenly voices are heard 
in the yard adjoining, which is sep- 
arated from the Burtons’ by a high 
board fence. Little Mrs. Marilyn Ster- 
ling is calling to her husband, Gilbert 
Sterling, who has come out to the tiny 
porch for his morning paper. 


Marityn: Baby! 
GiLBert: What is it, dear? 
Harotp: Oh, those newlyweds! They kill 


I hope you'll like my coffee, baby. Gitpert (Ernest Truex): 





Oh, I will, dear. 


me. Listen. (BuRTON 
stands listening with the others.) 

Marityn: Sweetheart, I forgot to order 
cream. Will you run and get some, dear? 

Gitpert: Now, dear, you forgot that last 
Sunday, and you know how I hate to walk 
six blocks to buy a half pint of cream. And 
if there’s one place I hate to go before break- 
fast it’s a delicatessen. You see sausage and 
cheese and pigs’ feet and 

Marityn: Dear, are you going to scold me? 

Gitpert: No, dear, of course not. There, 
there, dear, I'll go. 

Mrs. Burton: Silly things! 

Marityn: Will you hurry back, dear? I'll 
have your coffee ready for you, sweetheart. 
(He starts off, but turns back.) 

Gitpert: Oh, Marilyn! Don’t bother 
about making any biscuits this morning. 


leaves his car and 











Burton: Just watch them for a while. I want you to see how damn silly two people can be. 


MarityN: Why, it’s no bother to make 
them for you, dear. Don’t you like my bis- 
cuits ? 


Gitpert: Why, of course I do, dear. I 
just didn’t want my baby to overwork her- 
self, that’s all. (He starts off again.) 

MARILYN (calling): Gilbert! You forgot 
to kiss me good-by. 

Gitpert: Oh, I didn’t mean to, dear. 
comes back and kisses her.) There! 

Harotp: What a pair of cooing doves! 
Really, they kill me. 


(He 


MarGARET: Mush! 
Mrs. Burton: They’re perfectly disgust- 
ing! Fancy husband and wife being so fa- 


miliar! Of course, we never notice them. 


MARGARET : 

Burton: They planted a vegetable garden 
last Monday, and Tuesday I saw them out 
digging for ripe tomatoes. 

Harotp: Well, I could tell you some scan- 
dal about them. Before they were married 
she was a stenographer. 

Mrs. Burton (horrified): No? 

Harotp: Yes. Actually prestidigitated for 
a living, and the worst of it is she seems 
proud of it. Told it herself. 

Burton: Well, that isn’t anything against 
her. 

Mrs. Burton: 


Ordinary people. 


Richard, don’t be absurd! 
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What would 


rapher? 


you say if I were a stenog 


Burton: Well, my dear, under our pres 
ent circumstances, | think—— 
PHYLLIS (interrupting quickly): 






Father, 


please! (Trying to explain) He’s forever 
teasing mother. 
Harotp (continuing his gossip): And he, 


I understand, started as a newsboy. 
D 
Br 


RTRAM: Imagine a news kid living in 
this neighborhood! 
\faRGARET: You don’t know who your 
neighbors are, nowadays. 
Mrs. Burton: Well, I don’t believe in 


speaking to people simply because some real- 
estate person places them next door to me 
(The maid comes out to announce Mr. Don- 
ROY. ) 
BuRTON: 
Mary. 
HAROLD: 


Oh, have him come out here, 


William Donroy? Haven't | 
heard you mention his name? 

Mrs. Burton (a trifle flustered): Oh, 
yes, yes. Er—Mr. Donroy is an automobile 
He sold Mr. Burton the car. And 
now we are going to order next season's 
model. (All start making a great “fuss” over 
the BurTONs.) 

BERTRAM: 


salesman. 


Well, well, well! When will 
we have it, Burton—in time for the Saratoga 


races? (Puts his arm around Burton.) 
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Harotp (patting him on the back): And 
I'll drive her, eh, Burton? Great old host! 

BERTRAM: None better, and always with a 
pocket edition of good Coronas. (Takes cigar 
from Burton’s pocket. Burton silently re- 
ents their demonstrations. ) 

Mr. Donroy, a young man with a 
nasal voice and a “dry-goods manner,” 
at length arrives. He is greeted coldly 
by Mrs. Burton, snubbed heartlessly by 
Phyllis, and introduced by Burton to 
Mr. Winston and the others. 


Burton: Mr. Donroy represents the 
world’s greatest automobile, the Romer. 
Donroy: Pardon me, I represent the 
world’s greatest automobile, but not the 
Romer. Now let me tell you why the Cadil- 
lac is the greatest machine on the market 
to-day. 
Burton: Wait a minute—wait a minute! 
I thought you .told me when I bought this 
car that I was get- 
ting the best—— 
Donroy: Ah, but 
we progress, Bur- 
ton: we don't stand 


still 


JERTRAM: Well, I 
hink the Romer's a 
Vv fine car. 
Donroy: Did you 
ever look over 
Cadillac motor? 
Did you ever see a 
ner-built eare 
iv, we furnished 
three fourths of the 
icks used during 
great European 
ir. Let me give 


MARGARET: Mr. 
nroy, I’m inter- 


ted in the price of 


ur sedan car. 
DoNnROY (eager- 
The sedan? 
ladam, now you're 
peaking of the very 
hest. Do you know 
nything about se- 


dans ? 

MARGARET: Not a 
thing. 

Donroy: Then | 


can speak freely and 
explain it to you. 
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The sedan is a very reasonable buy—cost you 
about fifty-five hundred. The wire wheels 
—of course you want wire wheels; more 
class, you know—will bring it up to about 
fifty-six hundred. The cord tires—of course 
you want cord tires—— 

MARGARET (interrupting): But, Mr. Don- 
roy, I don’t want to buy one. A neighbor of 
ours has bought one, and I merely wanted 
to know what she paid for it. Thank you so 
much. (Starting into the house) Come, 
Bertram, my head is bursting. 

BertraAM: I’m so sorry, dear.. After break- 
fast we'll go for a drive in Mr. Burton’s car. 

Mrs. Burton (ushering her guests into the 
dining room): Richard, | trust your busi- 
ness with Mr. Donroy will not detain you 
very long. (She gives Donroy a hateful look 
and exits.) 


Donroy: 3urton, I think I owe you a 
very deep apology. It’s not my fault—] 
haven’t encouraged the affair—but I thin! 


your wife is crazy about me 














Marityn: Isn’t it all beautiful, Gilbert? Do you know I’m awfully proud 
of our little home? 
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made the 
daughter. 

Donroy: And I’m still in love with her, 
but that isn’t where I made my error. You 
know very well that Phyllis did care for me 
a little. And your wife never seriously ob- 
jected to me until, all of a sudden, they de- 
cided I wasn’t quite classy enough. Do you 
know what did it—do you know what turned 
their heads? That car. I never should have 
sold you a car. That's why I'm suffering 

Burton: That’s why you're suffering? 
Listen, Donroy, while we're on the subject of 
cars, I don’t mind telling you that’s why ] 
sent for you. 

Donroy: Ah! Want to buy a new one: 
I've an idea. Trade it for a Cadillac. Cost 
you a little besides, but the Cadillac is a 
substantial buy, and you can get your money 
out of it at any time—— 

But Burton finally succeeds in en- 
lightening the enthusiastic agent as to 
his desperate financial situation and the 
necessity of disposing of the car he al- 
ready has. 


That’s 


because 


BURTON : 
mistake of falling in love with my 


you 


Burton: If there’s anybody in the world 
I don’t owe money to, he’s holding out on me. 


Donroy: How about the house? 

Burton: Sold, last week. My equity ovet 
and above the mortgage didn’t amount 
five hundred dollars \nd we spent that 


entertaining our friends 


Donroy: You mean these lounge lizards 
and that female almanac? (Looking off int 
house) What do you suppose Phyllis sees 
in this fellow Winston? 

Burton (thinking of his own troubles) 





Remember when I got the c: 
sorry now you sold it to me. 


ir, Donroy? I’m 


Donroy: I’m sorry now you bought it. 
RTON: Think of it! I saved for ten 
le years to get this place here It takes a 
salaried man a long time to accumulate real 
money, Donroy. 
Donroy: You said something. (Still 


king toward house) ivilis seems kine 
l g t , a Phyll kind 


of crazy about this bird, doesn’t she? 
Burton: A man’s a fool to put even a 

small mortgage on his home just to buy a 

machine. Of course I figured I'd be able 


» pay it off within the year. Instead, | bor- 
rowed more. Say! Aren’t you interested in 
my troubles? You ought to be—you caused 
most of them. 

Donroy: Don’t blame me for selling you 
the car. If I hadn’t, some one else would 
have. That’s my business, and there’s no 
sentiment in business nowadays. Believe me, 


Burton, if you want success, you've got to 
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take out this thing in here (indicating his 
heart)—and put in a carburetor. Of course, 
I don’t think you're justified in blaming all 
your difficulties on the cost of the car. 

3uRTON: It’s not the cost of the car, Don- 
roy. It’s the upkeep. 

Donroy: Why, that isn’t an 
boat to run, is it? 

Burton: No; I can go about forty miles 
on five gallons of gas, a quart of oil, three 
or four quarts of Scotch, chicken dinners 
for five or six, theater tickets, cigars and 
cigarettes for the bunch. 

Donroy: And do you pay for it all? 

Burton: Donroy, when a man buys an 
automobile he purchases the permanent po- 
sition of host, and none of his friends ever 
question his right to it. Well, I’ve got to 
get some quick money. Will you sell the 
car for me? 

Donroy : 


expensive 


Sure, without commission. But 
there’s two ways of selling. First, you can 
take it to a sales garage, allow them a cer- 
tain percentage, and they bear the expense 
of the advertising. Or we can find a minute 
man. That’s what we call a fellow who buys 
a car just because he wants to buy one— 
whether he can afford it or not. Like your- 








self. 

Burton: But why do you call us “minute 
men?” 

Donroy: Because there’s one born every 
minute How about your friends inside? 
This fellow Winston seems interested in au- 
tomobiles. 


Burton: Don’t waste your time on him 
He’s what you call a social chauffeur—always 
to drive your’ car anywhere he wants 





Donroy: How about the car? Is it in 


ood shape? 

Burton: Excellent. <A little leak in the 
radiator, clutch is a bit loose, couple of bum 
spark plugs, one bad tire, needs a new bat 


tery—otherwise it’s in perfect condition. 
Donroy: How much will we ask for it? 
Burton: Eighteen hundred. 


Too much, unless we can find 
another—minute man. I’m sorry, Burton. 
I'm afraid you'll miss this place, the fresh 
air—— . 

Burton: No, I won't. I’ve become cyni- 
cal on the question of suburban life. The 
only convenience a home provides is an 
address for your creditors. As far as the 
fresh air is concerned—well, if I came out 
here to get the air, I’ve got it good! No, 
Donroy, there’s no romance in living any 
more, no real love in married life, and all 
this 


Donroy : 




















And just then, next door, Gilbert 
Sterling returns to his adoring bride, 
with the cream for breakfast, which 
proceeds at once on the little porch 
table. Donroy is immediately inter- 
ested, and he and the cynical Burton 
listen shamelessly to the cooing accents 
issuing from the other side of the fence. 

Donroy: Do you mean to say that they 
spoon right out there in the back yard? 

Burton: I do. Take a look at them 
there through the fence. We often watch 
them. If you want to get a lot of good rea- 
sons for never getting married, just watch 
them for five minutes. I'll be glad to move 
away from here, because half the time they've 
got me covered with goose flesh. 


Donroy: Have they any money? 

Burton: Well, he had enough to buy ‘hat 
house. 

Donroy (looking through knothole in 
fence): | like her much. How do you 


suppose she ever fell for that abbreviation? 
Burton: Just watch them for a while. I 
want you to see how damn silly two people 
can be. 
Marityn (watching the garden grow): 
Isn’t it all beautiful, Gilbert? Do you know 
I’m awfully proud of our little home? And” 
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Harold Winston and Bertram Rogers eagerly instruct Marilyn in the car’s mechanism. 











I’m always going to make it a happy onc 
for you, dear. 

GiLBert (his arm around her): 
you will, dear. 

MarityN: And no matter how much 
money you make, I’m always going to take 
care of you and my home myself. Make 
your coffee and cook your meals and 

Gitpert: No, dear, I wouldn’t think of 
letting you do that. That is, when we can 
really afford a—— 

MarILYN (interrupting): But I will, dear. 
And then, perhaps, some day we'll sit out 
here and watch little Gilbert romping around. 


I know 





Gitpert: And perhaps little Marilyn. 
MarityN: Then our home will be com- 
plete, won’t it? Gilbert, don’t you think 


that when a woman lives just for her hus- 
band and home, and a man struggles just 
for his wife and children, that happiness 
always follows? 

GitperT: It’s bound to, dear. 

Marityn: I think so, too. And I be- 
lieve a woman should be proud of her home. 
I am, and I'll always keep it clean and neat. 
And in the evenings I'll always be waiting 
for you at the door with a smile, no matter 
how tired I am. 

Gitsert: And I'll always run to meet you, 


dear, no matter how tired I am. And in the 
evenings I’ll take you to the movies. 
No, dear, we'll stay in our lit- 


MarILYN: 
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tle home. If it’s summer, we'll sit out here 
and you'll tell me all about your day’s work. 
And if it’s winter, we'll sit before the fire- 
place, and through the glow of the dying 
embers we'll read the future together. 

Donroy (in a whisper): Isn't that beau- 
tiful? Imagine reading the future through 
the dying embers. You've got these people 
all wrong, Burton. 

Marityn: Will you always love me as 
you do now? 

GiLBert: Why, of course. 

Marityn: And always be kind to me? 

GiLpert: Why, you little sweetheart, I'll 
always give you whatever your little heart 
desires. If there’s ever anything you ever 
wish for, you just ask your baby for it, and 
you shall have it. 

Donroy: Did you hear that? Any fel- 
low that makes a promise like that to a 
woman is a minute man. 

Burton: Well, what of it? 

Donroy: What of it? He’s going to buy 
your car. He doesn’t know it, but he will 
before I get through. (Speaking in a loud 
voice) Burton, it seems a shame you're 
going to give up this car. (Gimsert and 
MariLyNn look up and listen.) 

Burton: What! 

Donroy (in a whisper): Sh! Just follow 
me. (Jn a loud voice) Of course, I know 
you'll like our limousine, and the firm will 
allow you two thousand dollars in trade for 
this car, but it seems a pity not to keep 
them both. It’s such a wonderful machine. 
(Pauses to listen, hears nothing, and con- 
tinues.) Of course, if you feel that you 
can’t afford two cars, then I suppose you 
must sacrifice. But why not do some good 
friend a favor? (Shouting toward fence) 
I tell you, it’s a real bargain! This machine 
is just as good as new! 

MARILYN (after a slight pause): Mr. Bur- 
ton’s going to sell his car, Gilbert. 

GiLBert (reading his paper): Yes, dear. 

Donroy: It’s such a classy-looking ma- 
chine—stream-line body, wire wheels— 
(Turning toward fence) Why, if I were 
married, I’d buy it myself, just so my wife 
could drive it. (Gmpert looks up, annoyed.) 
You know, I think a woman looks wonderful 
at the wheel. I don’t know why it is, but 
every time I see a girl driving a car I say, 
“There goes a regular girl, full of snap, full 
of pep—that’s what a regular husband ad- 
mires in a wife.” (Pauses to listen.) 

MarityN: Gilbert—have you ever seen 
Mr. Burton’s car? 

GiLBerT: No, dear, but I’ve heard the damn 
thing often enough. 

Donroy: Don’t you know some friend out 


here, Burton, who might appreciate this op- 
portunity? (Raising his voice still more) 
You. know,. people living’ in ‘these suburbs are 





a | 


The motor-mad Marilyn of Act II, who neglects 
her home, and gets arrested for speeding. 
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simply isolated, and their lives become so 
monotonous that in time they even get tired 
of each other. (Marityn listens intently.) 
Think of the wife who works in the house 
all day. She prepares the evening meal and 
gets so tired of waiting for husband to come 
home and eat it that finally she hopes he 
doesn’t. Think of the poor husband, tired 
out from business, standing up in a crowded 
suburban train, reading the evening news- 
paper, getting astigmatism in both eyes. 
When he gets home he has to walk fifteen 
blocks to his house. Result—two cranky peo- 
ple, maybe a fight. (Pause.) How is it with 
an automobile? Ah! (Grvpert, exasperated, 
tries to read.) Poor little wifey, after she 





SrapLeton: When you began neglecting your work, I began 
watching you, Sterling. 
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gets through her work, takes herself out for 
a drive, becomes so refreshed that she doesn’t 
mind meeting husband at the station. He’s 
so glad to see the automobile that he kisses 
his wife. She drives him home. Result— 
happiness. 
MARILYN: 
man says? 
GitBert: Well, who could help hearing 
him? Instead of having an automobile show, 
they ought to let him hire Madison Square 
Garden. 
MARILYN 


Gilbert, do you hear what that 


(after a pause): I 


sort of 


suppose it 
would be nice to have an automo- 
bile. Ethel Howard wouldn’t come out here 
to-day on account of the long train ride. If 
we had an automobile I sup- 
pose we could have called for 
her, couldn’t we, dear? 

GILBERT: Yes—yes, I sup- 
pose we could, dear. But we 
have our home—let’s be con- 
tent. 

MariryN: Oh, I am con- 
tented, dear. Did you ever 
hear me say I was discon- 
tented, dear? 

GILBert: Why, no, dear. 

Marityn’ (after 
long pause): Of 
would be sort of nice to have 
an automobile We could 
tour through the country 
every Sunday, just you and 
T, and sometimes take a nice 
lunch along We have a 
thermos bottle, dear. 

Gicpert: Well, of course, 
then I suppose we ought to 
have an automobile. Marilyn, 
look at me. Are you trying 


another 


course, it 


to coax me into buying a 
machine? 
Marityn: Why, Gilbert, 


how can you suggest such a 
thing? I merely thought if 
you wanted to buy a machine, 
we might look at Mr. Bur- 
ton’s, because the man said it 
was so cheap, and it’s a beau- 
tiful car, Gilbert. And there’s 
no harm in looking, is there? 

Donroy (to Burton): If 
you only knew them, I could 
close the deal in five minutes. 
She’s sold already. 

Gitpert: But I’ve seen Mr. 
Burton’s car, dear, and I 
don’t think we ought to ask 
him to let us examine it. 
They’ve snubbed us ever since 
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we've lived here, and I don’t think 
we ought to talk to them. And 
besides, we can’t afford it. I’m 
getting along fine at the office, and 
Mr. Stapleton is very nice to me. 

Marityn: But, Gilbert, if we 
had a car you could get to the 
office sooner. And the man said 
it was a bargain, dear. 

Donroy: I’ve got to attract 
their attention. (He gets into car 
and starts the motor.) 

MARILYN (on tiptoe): Gilbert, 
listen—it’s going. I'll bet some 
one has bought it already. (The 
car moves forward.) 

Burton (yelling): Donroy, be 
careful! Put on your brakes! 
(Donroy drives the car foward; 
it smashes into the fence, knock- 
ing it completely over. MariLyN 
screams and rushes into GILBeErt’s 





arms.) You fool! 

Gitpert: Good heavens! This 
is terrible! 

Donroy (turning off the mo- 
tor): Terrible? I think it’s won- 
derful! Imagine a car having 
that much power. 

Marityn: My poor garden! 

Burton: Sterling, I’m_ very, 
very sorry this happened. Mr. 


Donroy must have lost control of 
the wheel. Whatever the damage is, I'll pay 


for it. 
GitBert: That’s all right, Mr. Burton, 
that’s quite all right. Accidents will occur. 
Donroy: I’m really very sorry, but you 


see I hardly stepped on her, this car picks 
up so quickly. The light clutch action is one 
of the features of this machine—a gentle 
pressure and it shoots forward. Well, you 
saw for yourself—went right through your 
fence. If I’d really stepped on her, I'd have 
gone right through your house. But it isn’t 
the fault of the brakes 





It is not a difficult matter to persuade 
the eager Mrs. Sterling to try a seat 
in the handsome car, and her reluctant 
husband is finally unable to resist her 
coaxing to try the wheel—“just once!” 
The thrill of the steering wheel in his 
hands, Marilyn’s delight, and Donroy’s 
descriptive powers on the joys of mo- 
toring, are too much for Gilbert. He 
suddenly realizes that every one should 
have a car, and almost before he knows 
it the deal is closed at nineteen hundred, 
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Gilbert is distinctly worried by the situation in which he 


finds himself. 


he is making out a check, and planning 
a mortgage on his house for the balance. 

Mrs. Burton and Phyllis, coming out 
again with their guests, preparatory to 
starting on a motor trip, are amazed to 
find their neighbors seated in the car. 
The Sterlings are introduced and em- 
phatically snubbed. But when Harold 
and the Rogers begin to recover from 
their astonishment and dismay upon 
learning that Mr. Burton has sold his 
car to the newlyweds, they crowd 
-agerly and admiringly about them, and 
Harold enthusiastically offers to teach 
Marilyn to drive. 

Perhaps the Sterlings seem a different 
sort from the Burtons. Are they, after 
all, so very different? Human nature 
is a good deal the same everywhere, and 
finally the automobile, and the new, 
fashionable, tea-and-highball-drinking, 
dancing, longing friends who go with 
the car, begin to get in their work. 
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Just peep into the pretty little Ster- 
ling home several months later. It is 
time for dinner, but no dinner is there. 
The husband has missed his train and 
the wife, the affectionate wife, is out 
somewhere driving her car. Under the 
influence of the car, she has grown less 
and less domestic. She hates cooking, 
she -hates washing dishes, she hates 
mending. She loves to dance and to 
drive—and to drive fast. 

Presently she arrives home, after an 
exciting brush with a policeman who 
has tried to catch her. Harold, Ber- 
tram, and Margaret are with her, and 
the latter sweep into the house as if 
they owned it. Finding that Gilbert has 
not returned, they help themselves to 
highballs from his stock of Scotch and 
plan a dinner at the country club—at 


Gilbert’s expense, of course. Harold 
Winston and the Rogers are still ex- 
pensive people to know. They never 


spend anything themselves, but Harold 
can drive another man’s car and drink 
another man’s Scotch and dance with 
another man’s wife in a manner to lend 


distinction to any party. They sweep 
out again, planning to meet Gilbert at 
the station. They are scarcely out of 


sight, with Marilyn at the wheel of the 
speeding car, when another car comes 
up the drive. This time it is a Rolls 
Royce. Mr. Stapleton, Gilbert’s em- 
ployer, is driving it. He is thought- 
fully bringing Gilbert home, and, as he 
acts as if he would like to come in, Gil- 
bert asks him in. He admires the house, 
and Gilbert, not sticking any too strictly 
to the truth, describes his home life as 
a perfect sample of quiet domesticity. 
As a matter of fact, he has been up 
until five o’clock that morning on one 
of Marilyn’s motor parties, and he is 
dead tired. He has not spent a quiet 
evening at home in months. The house 
is mortgaged to the hilt, and he has just 
had to pay five thousand dollars dam- 
ages on account of an accident with the 
car. He conceals all this from Staple- 
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ton, who tells him that he has been 
watching his work and is thinking of 
giving him a position of greater impor- 
tance with the firm. 

While they are talking, the rest of the 
crowd return. Their noisy conversa- 
tion, their manners, their whole atmos- 
phere, give the lie to the things poor 
Gilbert has been telling Stapleton. 

Donroy, the automobile salesman, is 
with them. A few weeks ago he had 
been touting the Cadillac as the best 
car. A little later it was the Stutz. 
Now it is the Packard, and he tries to 
sell one to Stapleton. But Stapleton 
turns: him down and asks to see Gil- 
bert alone. He shows that he knows 
what Gilbert has been doing, and also 
that he is aware of a mysterious short- 
age in the firm’s funds. Gilbert admits 
that he has been holding the money, 
but says that he has intended to return 
it. Stapleton arraigns him on his false 
system of living, and as he leaves, in 
his disappointment with the man, threat- 
ens him with prosecution. 

And now Burton appears at the door, 
Burton, who lost his chance in life ow- 
ing to the fast friends and the fast car, 
and who has come to give Gilbert a 
word of friendly warning against the 
crowd he introduced him to when he 
sold him the car. It is too late for Gil- 
bert, but in a sudden outburst of feel- 
ing he turns on the Rogers and on Har- 
old, tells them what he really thinks of 
them as a bunch of grafters, and drives 
them out of the house. 

It is too late; his house is practically 
lost, his position is gone, he is in dan- 
ger of going to jail, but Gilbert is really 
awake for the first time since he bought 
the motor car. He is-a man again, no 
matter how far down and out he is, 
and there is something refreshing in the 
sight. Left alone with him, Marilyn 
says she is going to leave him, since 
he has disgraced her before her friends, 
but she finds a different sort of Gilbert 
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from the one she is 
used to. His stern- 
ness, his peremp- 
tory tone as he bids 
her sit down, ter- 
rifies yet charms 
her. She listens 
for the first time in 
her life to an ex 
coriating call-down 
from Gilbert. He 
that her 
extravagance and 





tells her 


the extravagance 
of her friends has 
ruined him that 


he must even go to 
jail. 

\s he concludes, 

letective appears 
Gil- 
rt, believing that 
put 

case in the 
nds of the law, 
repares 


ji 18 To 


the door. 


Stapleton has 


to go to 
his in- 
tense relief and 
surprisc, he 


finds 
that the officer 
come to serve 


summons on Mari- 
lyn for speeding in 
her car. 

\ month later 
we find the Ster- 
lings domiciled in 
a poor and dingy 
apartment in town, in the same house 
in which the Burtons have lived since 
they lost their home, their car, and their 
expensive, “devoted guests.” Gilbert 
has been unable to find a satisfactory 
position, and has taken a job at thirty- 
five dollars a week. Marilyn, overcome 
with remorse at what her heedlessness 
has cost Gilbert, is once more the in- 
dustrious little housewife, trying hard 
to make her husband happy and to help 
him to get on his feet again. 


Burton: Donroy’s a good salesman. 
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GitBert: He’s a great salesman— 
a very smart fellow. 


The Burtons have been especially 
kind to them, and when Gilbert returns 
at night, tired by his unaccustomed 
work, the walk home, and the long stair 
climb to his new apartmént, Mr. Bur- 
ton is waiting for a little chat with him. 

Burton: How’s everything working out? 
No sign of a real job yet? 

GiLBpert: No, not yet. It’s not so easy to 
find a good position these days. 

3uRTON: No, you generally have to work 
up to one. I made some inquiries at the 
office for you to-day, but when I asked our 
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Donroy: Say! Is that the wife’s car? Tom (laughing): Sure. It’s an old model, but it’s 
still popular in some places. 


general manager if he could use another 
man, he said he was thinking of laying some 
off. So I didn’t press the question any far- 
ther. 

Gitsert: I don’t blame you. I appreciate 
it just the same. 

Burton: I suppose you got enough out of 
the house to hold you over for a while? 

GitBert: No, I didn’t. I didn’t even get 
enough to pay Mr. Stapleton in full. 

Burton: You know, I don’t think that fel- 
low is giving you a square deal. Why, he’s 
just grinding you down. 

GiLpert: No, he isn’t. Why, he’s giving 
me a chance to make good. Gosh! [I still 
owe him a thousand dollars, and all I can 
send him is a measly ten dollars a week. 
He’s giving me a chance to pull myself out 
of a hole that I got myself into, and, don’t 
you forget, there are a lot of poor fellows 
in jail right now whose intentions were just 
as good as mine. 

Burton: You don’t have to worry about 
jail, and you don’t have to pay him another 
nickel until you’re in a position to. When 
he accepted your first money, he condgned the 





whole business, and he can't prosecute you 
now without getting in trouble himself. 

Gitpert: I know that. But my conscience 
can. It’s a matter of honor with me. Why, 
I can never hold my head up again until this 
thing is paid. I wanted to do it to-morrow, 
because I promised I'd pay it in thirty days. 
(A long pause, during which they both sit 
smoking, each thinking of his own troubles.) 

Burton: Why don’t you sell the car? 

Gitpert: Did you ever try to sell a sec- 
ond-hand car? (Remembering) Oh, yes, I 
forgot. (Pause.) I’ve advertised that darned 
car every day—I’ve been around to every 
dealer in New York—I’ve seen people who 
advertised for cars—I’ve tried everything. 

Burton: And nobody wants it? 

Gritpert: No; I seem to be the only sucker 
left in the world. Of course I’ve had offers, 
but that car is the only thing I have left, and 
I don’t dare sell it unless I can get enough 
to square me. And that car’s worth a thou- 
sand dollars, isn’t it? 

Burton: Oh, yes, of course. It’s worth 
that, at least. 
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GILBERT: It was worth nineteen hundred 
when you sold it to me. Wasn't it? 

Burton: Oh, yes, yes. Certainly. But 
[il tcll you something: I think you’re wrong 
leaving it standing out there in the street all 
the time. It's deteriorating every day. 

Gitvert: If I put it in a garage, I’m airaid 
I'll never be able to get it out. 

BuRTON (sympathetically): You are hay- 
ing a tough time of it, aren’t you? 

GiLtBert: Oh, no; I'm having a lot of fun. 

} 
i 


Lot of fun. I sent for Donroy to-day. 

BurToN: You did? He’s a good sales- 
man : 

GitBert: He's a great salesman. 

Burton: Yes, indeed. Donroy’s a smart 
iell \ 

GitBert: You said it. He's a very smart 
fellow. 


BurToN: Why, sure, Donroy will help you 
out all right. So buck up. And if you'll just 
make up your mind that your troubles ari 
all over, and really think it, there’s nothing 
toit. Think it when you get up in the morn- 

g, and all day long just keep saying to your- 
self “Well, everything’s going to be all 


right.” Can you say that? 
Gitpert: I feel terrible, but I’ve got to 
laugh at you. That’s such a lot of bunk. 
Burton: Well, never mind laughing at 
me. It’s not a lot of bunk. Will you say it? 
GiLberT: Oh, very well. Everything is 
gol e to be— (There i 1 knock at the 


d ) Come in! 
Hello, Tom. 
rom: Excuse me, 


(Tom, the janitor, enters.) 


Mr. Sterling, but a po- 
liceman downstairs just tells me that the law 
allows a half hour for parking. He allows 
acouple of hours, but he says your machine 
las been standing there a couple of weeks. 
He threatens to pinch you and make you pay 
aheavy fine. I told him you weren't at home 
now 3ut later on you'd better take the car 
around to a garage, for he’s liable to come up 
here and—— 

Gitpert: All right, Tom. Thanks. Every- 
thing is going to be all right. (Tom departs.) 

Burton (rising): Well, I guess I'll run 
along. Now, don’t let your financial affairs 
worry you. 

Gitpert: No, no. I haven't got anything 
to worry about. 

Burton: Look at me. Do you know what 
I’ve done in the past year? I’ve paid all my 
debts, and I’ve got a thousand dollars in the 
bank. Maybe you don’t think that money 
looks good to me! You can do the same 


thing. There’s only one way to begin. Don’t 
waste time on regrets. 


Presently Marilyn has dinner ready. 


She is pleased with the flowers Gilbert 
has brought her, but he notices that she 
is on the verge of tears. 

Gitrert: Now come on, dear, let’s not cry 
about our troubles. 

MarityN: I’m not crying. 

Giteert: You have been. 

MarityN: Yes, but not because I'm un- 
happy, because I’m not. 

Gitgert: Well, come on, let’s forget all 
about it. Let’s have dinner and pretend that 
everything is going to be all right. (But 
Marityn has burned the chops again, and ai 
he sight of them her tears flow afresh.) 

Gitpert (taking platter from her): Well 
don't cry in them, dear. My goodness gra- 
cious! Is that all you're worrying about? 

Marityn: It’s just another proof of my 
helplessness. I’m just what you said I was 
a constant expense. And I don’t want to 
be a burden to you! 


GILBERT: Why, you're not, dear. 

Marityn: Yes, I am. Don’t forget you 
told me that night that I was merely an ex- 
cuse for a wife 

GILBER Well, you’re a good excuse. Be- 
ides, I like my food a little crisp, anyway. 
Just keep up your nerve and we're bound 
to succeed. What do you think Mr. Burton 
told me a while ago? He's paid all his debts, 
and has a thousand dollars in the bank. 


MARILYN? Really? 


(After a little he 
face lights up with sudden inspiration.) Gil- 


bert, maybe Mr. Burton would buy the car 
You bought it from him when he needed 
money, and it’s no more than right that he 
should do the same for you. And if he would 
buy it, Gilbert, you could keep your word to 
Mr. Stapleton to-morrow 

When Donroy arrives he receives a 
cordial welcome. Before it is possible 
to learn which is at present “the world’s 
greatest automobile,” Donroy obligingly 
places himself at Gilbert’s service. 

Gitpert: Well, I'll tell you. I’ve been 
sort of thinking of selling my car, and of 
course when I thought of that, I thought of 
the greatest salesman in the business. (Don- 
roy starts to speak.) Oh, yes, you are! I 
never will forget how you hooked—er—I 
mean, how you sold me. That was good, all 
right. No, sir, I never will forget it. 

Donroy: Well, I’d like to help you out, 
Sterling, but 

GiLBert: I knew you would. I'll tell you, 
I’m in a pretty tough hole. You see, I’ve—— 

Donroy (interrupting): But, you see, I’m 
not selling automobiles any more. 

Gitpert: No? 
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GiBert: Oh, Mr. Stapleton! 


Donroy: No. Suburban homes. 

GILBERT (murmuring): Everything is go- 
ing to be all right. 

Donroy: A new subdivision—the finest lit- 
tle homes on Long Island. 

Mari I wish we had one again! 

Donroy: You can get a peach’ for a few 
dollars down. I'll take you out to see them 
—cute little stucco houses, seven and eight 
rooms, hot and cold running . water. 
(GILBERT tries to interrupt.) Wonderful 
grounds, and—— 

GitBert: Pardon me; they must be fine. 
But what’s worrying us now is my automo- 
bile. You can be a great deal of help, Don- 
roy, with a certain party I have in mind. 


I didn’t know you were here. 


I was just helping Marilyn. 
1 look kind of funny, don’t 1? 


Donroy: 
GILBERT : 
Donroy: 


Who’s the minute man? 
The what? 
The customer. The sap. 

Gitpert: Well, I wouldn’t exactly call him 
that. He’s really a mutual friend of ours: 
But I don’t want to sell him the car unless 
you think it’s a bargain at the price. One! 
thousand. 

Donroy: That’s a good buy. 
as I came in. Looks O. K. 
condition? 

GiBerT: It ought to be—it’s had a nice 
log rest out there. 

Donroy (after hearing that Burton is the 
mutual friend Giceert has in mind): Do 


I noticed it 
Is it in good 
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you mean to tell me that Burton is thinking 
of buying that machine again? 

Marityn: Yes. 

Grtsert: Well, I don’t know that he’s ex- 
actly thought of it—yet. 

Donroy: Sterling, when I sold Burton that 
car I lost the only girl I ever loved, and I—— 
(There is a knock at the door.) 

Burton enters, bringing his wife’s 
plans for a modest evening’s outing for 
the Sterlings and the Burtons. Don- 
roy inquires for Phyllis, and promptly 
accepts Burton’s invitation to drop in 
across the hall before he goes. Gilbert, 
seizing his last hope, detains Burton. 

GiLzert: I’ve been thinking over what you 
told me a while ago, about. yourself, and it’s 
encouraged me. 

Burton: Good! 

Gitzert: Come to think of it, I did you 
a pretty big favor buying your car just when 
I did. Yes, sir! And if I hadn’t bought it 
then, you might have had a much harder time. 

Burton: That's right. I might. 

Girpert: And just think—that’s only a 
year ago! And now you've paid off all your 
debts and have quite a lot of money in the 
bank. (Slaps him on the back and turns to 
Donroy, quite proud of himself.) 

Burton: You bet I have! And I'd like 
to see anybody get it away from me again! 
(GILBERT is rather taken aback.) What were 
you going to say, Sterling? 

Giteert (looking to Donroy for help): 
Well, I'll tell you. I’ve been kind of thinking 
of something that might be a sort of a little 
investment for you, and in that way it would 
be a sort of a life-saver for me. Now, it’s 
in fine condition, the paint is fine, and 

Burton: Sterling, are you trying to sell 
me that car? 

Mari_tyNn: For a thousand dollars. 

Girpert: Yes, and that is really cheap. 
(To Donroy) Didn’t you say you could sell 
it at that price? 

Donroy: Not to the same man twice. 

When the young janitor appears to 
bring Gilbert once more a policeman’s 
warning and threat, Gilberi, in despair, 
asks Tom if he doesn’t know of some 
one who wants to buy a machine. Tom 
admits that he does, and that he himself 
is the man. He knows a good deal 
about machines, has already examined 
the Sterling car, and considers it good 
value at a thousand dollars. He goes 
to the door and calls to his wife, Mary, 

7—Smi, 
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to bring his check book, But Gilbert 
hesitates. 

Gitzert: Tom, you won’t get sore i€ I 
give you a little on-the-level advice, will you? 
You don’t want to buy this car. (Tom és 
surprised.) I want to sell it, Lord knows, but 
I hate to see you get in wrong. Look at Bur- 
ton—he owned the car before I did, and it 
almost sunk him. I bought it, and it rode 
me out of a nice little home into all this mess. 
Forget it, Tom. I'm tipping you right. Every 
man who can afford it should own an aute- 
mobile, but not a couple of young fellows 
like us, just trying to succeed. See what I 
mean? 

Tom (after a pause): 
can afford it. 

GitBert: Now, Tom—— 

Tom: Why, sure! I take care of twenty 
buildings, at forty dollars a month apiece. 
This machine will be a pleasure car on Sun- 
days, but a business car on week days. I'll 
be able to get around better, keep in close 
touch with my assistants, and perhaps add a 
few more buildings to my list. 

GivBert (with awe): What do you think 
of that! 

Donroy: Twenty buildings at forty dol- 
lars a month! Imagine a janitor making— 
say, I’m going to look into that. 

Burton: Are you really buying this car 
for yourself, Tom? 

Tom: Certainly, Mr. Burton. (Mary en- 
ters, pushing baby carriage, and hands check 
book to Tom. Marityn turns to play with 
the baby.) You see, my wife has one of her 
own. 

Donroy: Say, is that the wife’s car? 

Tom (laughing): Sure. It’s an old model, 
but it’s still popular in some places. 

After Tom has handed his check to 
Gilbert and,, with his little family, has 
gayly departed, and Donroy has gone 
in to dinner with the Burtons and to a 
reconciliation with Phyllis, now a shop- 
girl and a student of stenography, who 
no longer scorns him, Gilbert turns to 
Marilyn. 

GiBert (looking at the check): Well, this 
is all we have left in the World, and I’ve got 
to give it to Mr. Stapleton to-morrow. Well, 
everything is-going to be all right. Every- 
thing is going to be all right. Everything is 
going to be—— 

It suddenly occurs to them that they 
are very hungry, for they had hardly 
started on the burned chops when Don- 
roy arrived. Gilbert goes to the kitchen, 


Sure I do. But I 
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dons a big apron, and proceeds to help 
Marilyn cook some bacon and eggs. 
Frying pan in hand, he returns to the 
dinner table for a salt shaker. There 
he patises in amazed embarrassment at 
the sight of Mr. Stapleton, who is 
standing in the doorway. His former 
employer still takes an interest in him 
and has come with a definite object in 
view. Stapleton is surprised and pleased 
when Gilbert hands him the check, “in 
full payment,” made possible by the 
sale of the car. 

StapPLeton: I suppose you think I’ve been 
pretty hard on you. 

Grpert: Well, it wasn’t very easy, but I’m 
glad to be able to square our_account. And 
now that I have, I want to tell you again that 
I never really intended to misuse your money. 
I want you to believe that. 

STAPLETON: Sterling, I couldn’t think any 
more of a son than I thought of you, but 
you had to find bottom, you had to face the 
consequences of your own mistake. That’s 
where most men fall down. They can’t come 
through and meet the test. When you sold 
your home to pay me some money on ac- 
count, I said to myself, “Well, it’s hard on 
him—but he needs the lesson more than I 
do the money.” But I want to tell you that 
that little ten dollars a week you sent me 
was the biggest money I ever got. (Pause.) 
Well, how’s. Mrs. Sterling? 
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GitzerT: She’s very well, thanks. 
STAPLETON: I suppose she’s unhappy here? 
Gitsert: No, indeed. Why, she’s a regular 
little woman. That’s one thing I have found 
out in all this mess. She cares more for me 
than all the luxuries we ever had. 
STAPLETON: Well, that helps a man through 
trouble. Sterling, I suppose you’re broke. 
Gritpert: Yes, sir! 
STAPLETON: Well, I’m going to help you to 
a start. (Holds out check to him.) You can 
owe me this. 
Gripert: No, thank you, sir. I want to 
wipe the slate clean. Let me indorse it. 
STAPLETON (putting check in his pocket): 
Well, I'll expect you at the office in the morn- 
ing. I still think you’re the man for that job. 
Grtpert: Mr. Stapleton — you don’t 
mean—— (Unable to speak further, he puts 
out his hand. STAPLETON takes it.) 
STAPLETON: Just say “hello” to Mrs. Ster- 
ling for me, will you, please? (He goes out.) 
MARILYN (rushing in): Oh, Gilbert, isn’t 
it wonderful? I heard eyery word. Now 
maybe we can buy one of those nice little 
bungalows from Mr. Donroy, and maybe a 
little car—— 
GILBERT (interrupting) : 
Marityn (hesitantly) : 
a car like Mary has. 
Giteert: A car like Mary has? 
Marityn: And you'll have to buy me 
that, whether you want to or not. 
Grieert (taking her in his arms): 
thing is going to be all right! 


No, sir, no car! 
But, dear, I mean 


Every- 


Fae 


AS ONE REMEMBERS MUSIC 


AS 


one remembers music, long unheard, 
No more as sound, but as a starlit mood, 


Your voice comes back across the quietude 


Of waiting years. 


As faithful dawns engird 


The darkened sea, and some too lonely bird 
Lifts eastward, gleaming wings, as though it wooed 
The new day’s self, in garments opal-hued ; 

So memory is a color, not a word. 


The benison of years lay on you like a crown, 
As though snow rested on a blooming rose, 
Or winter was the sum of perfumed springs, 
And autumn’s tinted leaves were never brown. 
So, down the years the memory of you goes, 
A wafted fragrance through all lovely things. 


Mary BrENT WHITESIDE. 
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HEN Rosemary Vance’s father 

\W died he left her a dubious in- 

heritance—a large, old house, 

a small, vain mother, and hardly money 

enough, if the house and the mother 

were to have their long-established due, 
to last them all five years. 

Hewlett Avenue is not by any means 
the best street in Englewood, and 
Englewood is not at all a socially im- 
portant part of Chicago, but the Vance 
house in Hewlett Avenue was at once 
a pride and an insult to all the suburb. 
It had been built in the eighties, but, 
for that matter, most of Englewood 
was built then, and it had been im- 
proved in the nineties with improve- 
ments which Englewood could not, at 
that time, qiite take to its heart. 

They supposed it was because Francis 
Vance had arrogantly decided to be an 
electrical engineer that he lighted his 
house with electricity at a time when 
Englewood was inordinately proud of 
having illuminating gas, and for five 
years the Vance house was the only 
home for miles around to be connected 
with the “city” by telephone. And as 
for the ballroom on the Vances’ fourth 
floor—well, that was directly traceable 
to the vanity of Marie Connell, who 
had been conceited enough to believe, 
when she was married, that she could 
make Englewood as amusing a place as 
her Virginia home had been. 

Well, Englewood soon set her right! 
Englewood was a place of small, two- 
and-a-half-story homes and little 
kitchen-gardens, and the only people in 
it who danced were the “young ones.” 
Most well-regulated families in Engle- 
wood had four children, and each year 
the two parlors were thrown together 


- 


and the chairs were moved back against 
the walls and a canvas drawn tightly 
over the Axminster carpet for a chil- 
dren’s dance. Some member of the 
family usually played the piano, and 
little dancing programs were bought at 
a department store, and always there 
was ice cream and cake for refresh- 
ments ; and all young Englewood turned 
out and danced “from seven until ten.” 
But the Vances, bound to be different, 
had two parties a year for the children 
—one on Alicia’s birthday in February 
and one on Rosemary’s birthday in Sep- 
tember, and those were the red-letter 
days in Englewood’s life. 

Of course, the proud Vances would 
not manage things like their neighbors. 
In September and in February all the 
house would be a blaze of electric 
lights; there was dinner at seven, with 
a caterer in the kitchen and the ice 
cream—only one of many courses—in 
enchanting molds, and only the most 
elect of the neighborhood children asked 
to that. But there was dancing from 
eight-thirty to twelve in the ballroom, to 
which all but the social outcasts of State 
Street were bidden, with a real orches- 
tra to play—not to speak of the man 
who played the zither in the conserva- 
tory all through the dinner. e 

You may well believe that Englewood 
regarded the Vances between pride and 
resentment ! 

The Vances gave them plenty of rea- 
sons for both while the girls were 
growing up. Alicia was a beauty, and 
she went away to school when she was 
thirteen. When she graduated she went 
to visit relatives of her mother in Eng- 
land, and Rosemary went to the board- 


‘ing school to carry on the Vance tra- 
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dition. It was a very good school, 
indeed, but it taught Rosemary nothing 
that she did not already know—except 
a few facts which she never got per- 
spective enough to relate to everyday 
living till- long after her school days 
were over. You see, there were such 
esoteric teachings as how to enter a 
drawing-room and how to serve tea 
and the right degree for all smiles. 
Rosemary could enter a drawing-room 
like a queen when she was seven years 
old; being the most envied child in 
Englewood at that age, why should she 
not enter all-conqueringly? And no 
one in Englewood had tea in the after- 
noons; they had supper at six o’clock, 
and considered very correctly and 
thriftily that tea at four-thirty would 
spoil that meal. As for smiling as she 
should, Marie Connell Vance could no 
more help teaching her daughter how 
to smile than she could have helped 
teaching her to believe that any one 
who sounded her r’s was probably not 
worth knowing. There must have been 
some other reason for the school. 

The reason, and Rosemary was not 
very long in discovering it, was that 
Marie and Francis had wanted their 
daughters to know just the very girls 
who went to that school. Rosemary 
soon decided, too, that the Vances had 
built their imposing house in Engle- 
wood, rather than on the North Shore 
somewhere, or in Woodlawn, at the 
least, because they found it easier to 
sustain the grand gesture in Englewood 
than they would have in—well, say 
Winnetka. Alicia and Rosemary, ac- 
cording to their plan, would come out 
of Englewood as the quaint and ro- 
mantic flowering of an eccentric fam- 
ily, and they were being educated to 
sweep all before them. 

Rosemary always supposed Alicia had 
reached the same conclusions. There 
was not much communication in the 
house in Hewlett Avenue; the Vances 
were rather inarticulate. But when 


“ Rosemary. 
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Alicia came back from England, far 
from being in the secret, she seemed 
entirely at sea. She lounged about the 
big house discontentedly and made no 
secret of being dissatisfied. She had 
not been farsighted enough—or design- 
ing enough, if you care to put it that 
way—to make the right friends while 
she was at school. 

“Good heavens!” she protested to 
“What on earth do they 
think we are going to do in Englewood? 
Tell me! Have you ever seen one de- 
cent man in the place? I never have!” 
Alicia made no secret, either, of what 
her life work was going to be. 

“Don’t you know anybody?” Rose- 
mary asked. She did; and her life was 
running along very nicely in the groove 
she had decided must be the right one, 
since Marie and Francis Vance had so 
evidently set their hearts on it. 

“Send me to England for two years 
and then expect me to come back know- 
ing anybody!” Alicia grumbled. “That’s 
bright.” 

And then, for the first time in twenty- 
five years, the Vance plans went all 
wrong. Alicia, desperate and young 
and lonely, married a nobody, a drafts- 
man of the undistinguished name of 
William Waddell, and she ran off to 
do it. 

So there, if you please, was Alicia, 
living in a four-room apartment in 
Hyde Park with her draftsman, no 
happier than she had been in Engle- 
wood, trying to carry off a bad situa- 
tion with bravado, and practically ruin- 
ing Rosemary’s chances as neatly as if 
it had been by calculation. The worst 
of it was that Billy was barely solvent. 
Alicia had been at some pains to let 
her father know that a little help from 
him would come in very nicely, and 
Francis Vance had no help to give her. 

It sounds very melodramatic to say 
that Alicia’s marriage killed her father, 
but, nevertheless, it did as truly as if 
the news had overtaxed his heart. For 











the first time in his life he doubted him- 
self, and he was a man who could no 
more live in distrust af himself than 
he could have lived in a gas-filled room. 
He began to make decisions waver- 
ingly and to take money out of good, 
sound investments to put into wild 
schemes for doubling it. He tried, all 
at once, to find help for Alicia and to 
secure the proper atmosphere for Rose- 
mary, and to see that Marie, since she 
might not have rich sons-in-law after 
all, would have enough to run the house 
in elegance and comfort*for the rest 
of her days. And he broke down com- 
pletely under the strain. In six months 
he was an old and haggard man, and a 
year after Alicia’s marriage—a week 
after she had hopefully and wistfully 
christened her little son Francis Vance 
Waddell—he died. 

Rosemary crept around the darkened 
house like a ghost. Her father’s death 
brought her face to face with living, 
and she wished with all her heart that 
some one had taught her to be articu- 
late. She thought of all the hundreds 
of things she would have liked to ask 
her father, and tried to comfort her 
mother and to understand the will. 

For it became very clear at the first 
touch of reality that Marie Vance’s gen- 
eralship was worth nothing. She went 
to bed with a headache after the will 
was read, and a week later she confided 
to Rosemary that she had not the faint- 
est notion what the lawyers had meant. 
She felt, somehow, that by closing her 
eyes very tightly and putting her fin- 
gers in her ears she might hold off the 
inevitable conviction that Francis had 
left her very little. 

“Well, I’d better try to understand, 
then,”” Rosemary said bravely. 

She went herself to call on the law- 
yer whose unhappy task it had been to 
try to prove to Marie Vance that she 
was poor, and she came back very 
sober. She went immediately to the 
room where her mother was lying, and 
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tried valiantly, but with no more suc- 
cess than the lawyer had had, to make 
her mother face the facts. 

“I’m sure there’s enough, darling,” 
her mother said pitifully. “There al- 
ways has been. Can’t you run along 
and let mother get well ?” 

So Rosemary ran along. She went 
to sit for hours on the only chasse 
longue in Englewood, to sit with her 
chin on her fist and think and think and 
think. By evening she had thought out 
a plan and a way to present it to her 
mother. She pulled on her little, close, 
black hat and went to dinner at Alicia’s. 

Alicia was cooking the dinner herself 
in the kitchen of the impossible apart- 
ment. Her eyes were red and blurred, 
and little Francis Vance Waddell was 
crying lonesomely in the bedroom. She 
had understood the will well enough! 
It meant that there was no help to be 
expected from that quarter now, for- 
ever and ever. Poor child, she had 
grasped the bad news very quickly in- 
deed, because of a conviction which had 
been creeping over her for the past year 
that no good news would come her way 
again. She looked at Rosemary’s ex- 
pensive mourning bitterly, without the 
acuteness to realize that it had been 
ordered by Marie before ever the wilt 
had been read. 

“Alicia,” Rosemary said, sitting side- 
wise on a kitchen chair, “you’ve got to 
let Billy come talk to mother. You see, 
she has to understand that there’s very 
nearly nothing to live on, and that I 
must take a good part of that and learn 
something.” 

‘Where does Billy come in?” Alicia 
asked, tight-lipped. 

“Darling, the ash man knows more 
about money, in mother’s estimation, 
than a Hetty Green could ever learn,” 
Rosemary said, disregarding the scorn. 
“T’ve got the whole thing planned out 
to the last detail, but I can’t make her 
listen to me.” 


“Wait,” Alicia said. “I'll feed Vance 
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and put him down before Billy gets in.” 
She flashed out and came back with the 
baby. Rosemary surrendered her chair 
and perched on a window ledge. 

“Well, first, we might as well double 
up, and you and the baby and Billy take 
the third floor at home,” Rosemary said 
steadily. ‘And, second; I’m going to 
teach dancing, and Billy has to make 
mother see that I must take the money 
and go ahead and learn dancing for all 
I’m worth, and it’s not going to be 
easy.” 

“You’re going to teach dancing in— 
the house?” Alicia cried, appalled. She 
had hated the big, old house ardently 
enough while she lived there, but since 
she had been exiled to this tiny Egypt 
she had made it over again into a Prom- 
ised Land, where milk and honey had 
always flowed. 

Rosemary nodded. 

“Please don’t be silly, Liss,” she im- 
plored. “There’s the ballroom—and it’s 
going to waste. Dancing is the only 
thing I can make a dent on in the time 
I’ve got to spend, and it’s the one thing 
my education will be any use in. Well, 
what would you do, then?” 

Alicia was in a painful situation ; she 
longed to tell Rosemary that her one 
chance was to marry well and immedi- 
ately, but the fact that she had been 
blind to her own foreordained course 
forever closed her lips. She decided, 
though, that she would go early the 
next day and tell her mother what Rose- 
mary needed to hear. 

But Billy agreed with Rosemary. He 
would, of course, said Alicia’s tight- 
lipped silence, since he had no tradi- 
tions at all, and Rosemary was going 
against all tradition. He grew quite 
bright and optimistic over the spectacle 
of a woman who was willing to carry 
her part of a load, and that night he 
and Rosemary cemented a friendship 
which lasted the rest of their years. 

“She’s a good kid!” he told his wife 
enthusiastically, as Rosemary’s little, 


black-clad figure disappeared down the 
steps. 

“She’s a little fool,” Alicia said. 
“We've nothing now and we'll have less 
in two years. Wait till I see mother.” 

But, in the end, the advocacy of the 
male won Marie, and Billy and Rose- 
mary had their way. Mrs. Vance made 
a bargain with her daughter; she had 
made just such bargains with Francis 
all her life, and she believed they were 
truly legitimate. If Rosemary insisted 
on learning to dance and on teaching 
others in their inviolate house, then, at 
least, she, Marie, deserved a visit to 
Virginia. Rosemary gave her up in de- 
spair ; Marie took her expensive mourn- 
ing and departed for the South. 

Then Rosemary began to work in 
grim earnest. She went to the best 
teacher in Chicago; she got up early and 
practiced relentlessly all alone in the 
great ballroom. She had always been a 
slim and graceful child, but she grew 
thinner and thinner, till she was just a 
little dancing flame. She had a perfect 
sense of rhythm, and dancing for her 
was all joy. Miss Winwood, who 
taught her, smiled sometimes at the 
sight of Rosemary’s face, devout as a 
little novice’s above the scarlet bow on 
her middy uniform. 

In her second year Rosemary was 
often asked to substitute for Miss Win- 
wood at a trying class, and she was al- 
ways sent where there was a social ele- 
ment in the equation. Any parvenu 
was good enough to substitute at the 
settlements, but when Rosemary was 
elected to help it was always in a place 
where grace of manner stood her in 
good stead. By the time Rosemary was 
twenty, life was running smoothly and 
prosaically in the house in Hewlett Ave- 
nue. Alicia lounged about gracefully, 
the baby tottered unsteadily around, 
Billy overworked night and day and en- 
couraged Rosemary. She had begun to 
teach in the huge ballroom, and Marie 
had been forced to go South again to 











salve her wounded heart; and it was 
obvious enough that if Rosemary only 
wanted a nice, comfortable living, En- 
glewood would give her that just to 
have the pleasure of being taught by a 
Vance. But Rosemary went on study- 
ing with Miss Winwood just to have 
the chance to substitute whenever pos- 
sible. 

She was basting up a dancing dress 
one day when the telephone rang. She 
dropped the shimmering, pale-green taf- 
feta on the sheet which she had 


stretched out on the floor and dashed - 


to the telephone. A call at any hour 
was precious to her, now that she was 
working up her classes. But this was 
better than a prospective pupil; it was 
Miss Winwood. 

“Rosemary!” Miss Winwood apos- 
trophized her in tones of agonized long- 
ing. “I’ve sprained my beastly ankle, or 
something; I don’t know what! And 
there’s the Junior Charity rehearsal this 
very afternoon! Precious, will you re- 
hearse them for me? Say you will, Rose- 
mary; I can’t send a dub. If I do, 
they'll never have me again, and you 
know what the Junior Charity is! It'll 
really be a very. good thing for you, too, 
Rosemary.” 

As if Rosemary needed telling! Yes, 
indeed, she would be glad to help Miss 
Winwood out. 

If you live in Chicago at all, you 
know the Junior Charity Club, although 
if you live in Englewood you know it 
from afar. Rosemary would undoubt- 
edly have broken the Englewood curse 
if Francis Vance had held out one more 
year. For the club comprises all the 
brightest and best of the social regis- 
ter, or at least those under thirty, and 
once a year it gives a play. Even 
Helene Winwood thought it a distinct 
feather in her cap when she had first 
been asked to train them, and for five 
years now the fact that every spring she 
was mentioned as rehearsing the Junior 
Charity brought her more pupils than 
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anything else she could have done. 
Rosemary looked at her thin, little face 
under her becoming, expensive hat, and 
only a growing sense of proportion kept 
her from praying that she might prove 
worthy of the chance. She called a 
taxi, an almost unparalleled extrava- 
gance, and all the way down to the 
Whitestone she clenched her | white- 
gloved hands tightly on her knee. 

The minute Rosemary walked up the 
steps and into the black-and-white- 
checked lobby of the best hotel in town, 
she bloomed again as she had done be- 
fore Francis died trying to secure just 
such glories for his women. She was’ 
younger than most of the girls and men 
she had been sent to rehearse, but she 
had poise enough for a dozen. 

“I’m Rosemary Vance, from Miss 
Winwood,” she said to the tallest girl 
in the room. 

“Oh, I’m Estella Thorpe!” the girl 
said immediately. “Didn’t my sister 
Bee know you in school?” 

And then Rosemary discovered that 
while she had gone earnestly about 
learning to dance, her reputation for 
quaintness and romance and general un- 
expectedness had marched along, keep- 
ing shadowy pace with her. She had 
been far too busy to think of any one’s 
attitude but her own; still, it helped a 
good deal, as sfle stood there putting 
them through all the steps Miss Win- 
wood had worked out for them, to find 
that they thought she was a wonder, 
and that if there was any amusement in 
their feeling, it was the affectionate 
amusement of friends. 

At first they were just a nice lot of 
girls and boys to her—youngsters after 
her own heart. She had been exiled 
from their kind of chatter and laugh- 
ter so long, the years when she had 
talked and laughed and danced just as 
they were doing seemed hidden behind 
ages of mist. Then the group began to 
resolve into individuals for her. At 
first, the distinctions were of dancing. 
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This one was a wonder! Show her 
what to do and she could dance it al- 
most before you could finish the step. 
That one was impossible; she knew so- 
cial dancing and that was her limit. 
But the stupid one was Peggy Waters, 
and you couldn’t have her in just one 
scene. Why, half the town was com- 
ing for nothing in the world but to see 
the Peggy Waters of Chicago and Lake 
Forest in just as many frocks and poses 
as possible! The only thing to do was 
to work and pray over Peggy. That 
man on the end was a genius! He was 
a genius and a comfort; Rosemary 
never had to look above his feet. 

“Now, the men, please,” she said. 
“This is just like the basket figure you 
used to do at children’s parties. The 
girls are standing with their hands 
linked and you come in—three steps and 
turn, three steps passing each other, 
turn forward, and come down under the 
girls’ arms. Ready!” 

Thanks to the genius, they got it the 
third time, all but one dub. She curled 
her fingers at him. 

“Come!” she called. “I’ll show you.” 
She was dimly aware of the gray- 
striped trousers of the genius hovering 
beside her, but she was too busy with 
the obtuse one to look up. She took 
him impersonally by the hand and put 
him through the paces—tightening her 
fingers rigidly when he danced badly, 
barely touching his hand when he finally 
got it. 

“There!” she said. 
again.” 

But something had happened to her 
genius. For the life of him he couldn’t 
get the steps. He was half a beat late 
or half a beat too soon in every figure. 
He held up the whole show. 

“No!” cried Rosemary. “No, no, 
no!” She pointed at him vaguely. 
“Watch me!” She did his step alone, 
whistling her own accompaniment. 
“See?” 


“Now let’s start 
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“Not yet,” said the genius’ meek and 
patient voice. 

Rosemary looked up in astonishment. 
His face was not meek or patient. It 
was laughing. He was far and away 
the best looking of all the good-looking 
youngsters grouped around Rosemary, 
and that was saying a great deal. He 
had more than just their pleasant clean- 
ness and grooming and regular features 
and smooth hair. He was deliberately 
—a little too deliberately, Rosemary 
thought—charming, and something was 


‘a huge joke. 


“All right,” Rosemary said impa- 
tiently. “Come here and I’ll do it with 
you,” 

“Oh, Jeffery Holt! You fake! He 
can dance rings around all of us,” 
squealed Peggy Waters. 

Of course he could dance rings 
around Peggy, Rosemary thought; who 
couldn’t? She held out her cool hand 
to him, and it was immediately swal- 
lowed up by his warm palm. It was 
not a docile harid, like that of the dub; 
impossible to tell him anything by pres- 
sure. She shook her fingers free and 
held back her skirts. 

“Now, look!” she commanded briefly. 
Her slim feet went slowly and care- 
fully through the step; then she quick- 
ened the time and danced the measure 
adroitly. “Did you get that?” But he 
evidently hadn’t. 

“T’m sorry,” he said humbly. They 
worked at it patiently, painstakingly, 
Rosemary’s eyes always on his perfect 
boots. 

It became evident, finally, that his 
game wasn’t getting him anywhere. 
She was just simply and solely con- 
centrated on making his feet go where 
they should on the beat they were meant 
to go on. 

“Do feet fully satisfy you?” he asked 
at last. 

“Yours don’t,” Rosemary said, with 
a hopeless laugh. 

“If you'd: just look at me encourag- 








ingly,” he suggested, “I think I could 
get it.” 

Rosemary looked up at him very so- 
berly. For two years she had entirely 
shelved all the wiles of coquetry. Life, 
with the going of Francis Vance, had 
become a long, hard job to be tackled 
thoroughly. If Rosemary had any idea, 
at one time, that she was going easily 
ahead to a marriage which would please 
her mother, Alicia had taken every trace 
of it out of her head. When she real- 
ized what the past fifteen minutes had 
been, and that for a quarter of an hour 
she had been carefully showing a dance 
step to a man whose only intention was 
to challenge her interest, she grew as 
rosy as any little dairymaid accosted by 
a prince. As rosy but not as flattered. 
She brought her fine eyebrows together 
in a frown of impatience. 

“Do it first,” she counseled him. 
“Then I’ll see whether I’ll smile at you 
or not.” And she turned her back on 
him and went back to the laughing 
chorus. 

“Oh, please!” implored Jeffery Holt. 
“T didn’t mean to be an idiot. I’m aw- 
fully sorry if you’re annoyed.” 

Rosemary turned to look at him 
again. He truly did seem a nice boy, 
with his strange look of being delib- 
erately gay. 

“It’s all right,” she said over her 
shoulder. “I was the idiot. I’d forgot- 
ten your language.” 

When Rosemary went home again 
she had to undergo a shower of ques- 
tions from Alicia. Social glory had 
dawned on Alicia late, but she had be- 
come a passionate reader of society 
columns. She leaned on the table across 
from Rosemary and shot questions at 
her. 

“Who was there?” she demanded. 
“Estella Thorpe? Did you tell her 
you knew Bee at school?” 

“She remembered,” Rosemary an- 
swered laconically. She was a little 
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white and very tired from the long re- 
hearsal. 

“And Prentiss Warren? And Peggy 
Waters? Oh, Rosemary! And Jeffery 
Holt ?” 

Billy looked up suddenly. Idiotically, 
Rosemary felt her face growing warm. 
She nodded casually. 

“Yes; nice boy,” she said. 

“Nice!” said Billy. “Good heavens!” 

Alicia whirled on him venomously. 

“Well, why not? Rosemary’s seen 
him. Just because he’s got sense enough 
to have money !” Y 

“Oh, Liss!” cried Rosemary. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Billy. “I’ve seen 
him, too, Liss. He was a lieutenant 
in my company.” 

“I suppose that gives you license to 
criticize!” Alicia stormed. She always 
hated any one who interfered in her 
daydreams. Billy looked across at his 
sister-in-law and smiled a little in ex- 
tenuation of Alicia’s childishness. But 
after dinner he found Rosemary in the 
library and came to the chair where she 
was lounging. He turned a match box 
in his thin fingers. He was as thin as 
Rosemary and gaunt from doing work 
he no longer liked. 

“T saw a lot of Holt, Rosey,” he said, 
without preamble. “He looks more like 
the real thing than he is, I guess. I 
mean, he has the instincts of the real 
thing, but he’s soft, or something. Any- 
way, there was a fellow there that he 
made a fuss over—said he was great 
stuff and taught him a lot and was go- 
ing to do marvels for him when he was 
home again, and so far as I’ve heard 
he’s never done another thing about it. 
That’s no crime, of course; I just mean” 
—he threw out his hands—‘“he doesn’t 
finish things. I don’t want you to get 
stung,” he finished without elegance. 

Rosemary laughed a little. 

“Oh, my dear!” she said. “King 
Cophetua isn’t paying any attention to 
me!” 

But if Jeffery Holt had not made his 
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intention of interesting her clear enough 
at the first attempt, the two subsequent 
rehearsals would have made it obvious. 
Wherever she turned, there he always 
was before her, with his eternal smile, 
which, somehow, was not quite as mirth- 
ful as it looked. Whenever the work 
was over, there he always was with his 
car to be refused. He seemed never to 
have anything better to do than just to 
come to rehearsals and laugh with all 
the golden youngsters. Some of the 
other boys were actually kept from aft- 
ernoon practice by vague occupations ; 
not Holt! “Soft,” Billy had: called 
him; Rosemary began to think he was. 
Rosemary hated problems; she would 
have hated Jeffery Holt if she could 
have made herself. But Rosemary, for 
all her earnestness, was barely twenty- 
one. 

“What’s the matter with him?” she 
asked Estella Thorpe abruptly, one day. 

“Matter?” asked Estella. “You mean 
because he’s always loafing around? 
I’m sure I don’t know. It’s funny. 
He’s an architect, you know—a perfect 
wizard. Browne & Hallowell asked 
him to come in with them three years 
ago. A kid of twenty-three with Browne 
& Hallowell! Imagine! He used to 
work himself fairly sick before he went 
to France; maybe he worked too hard. 
‘Do what you’re doing for all you’re 
worth ;’ that’s Jeff, even when it’s loaf- 
ing. It’s too bad; he’s had a wonderful 
chance. I don’t know—he’s just 
funny.” 

“Oh!” said Rosemary. “Miss Win- 
wood is going to rehearse you Thurs- 
day.” 

“Oh, this is Rosemary’s la-ast time!” 
Estella trumpeted to the throng. They 
came fluttering down around her. 

“Oh, Miss Vance, I’m going to ask 
Miss Winwood if you can’t assist!” 
Peggy cried. She had all the adoration 
of clumsiness for Rosemary’s skill and 
charm. 


“No, please! I’ve work of my own 
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to get done,” Rosemary said remotely. 


‘Over the heads of the girls she saw 


Holt’s smile. 

“I know! Oh, I know, Estella!’ 
cried Peggy. They went off together, 
whispering, but Rosemary was oblivi- 
ous. 

“At least this time you'll have to come 
to tea with me,” Jeffery Holt said. 

Rosemary considered him for a mo- 
ment. 

“All right,” she agreed abruptly. 
They went off together in his French 
car and had tea on a balcony overlook- 
ing the lake and the boulevard. 

“Look here, are you going to spend 
the rest of your life side-stepping me?” 
young Holt demanded, when the waiter 
had gone. 

“Oh, I hope not!” Rosemary smiled. 
It was almost the only time she had re- 
lented before him. He looked at her 
enchanted. 

“You can be human, can’t you?” he 
exclaimed ; and that, of course, had the 
effect of breaking the spell. 

“T didn’t know I’d- been inhuman,” 
she said coolly. He looked unhappy, 
and she was sorry, but far too dis- 
turbed herself to spare him pity. 
“Please, Mr. Holt, try to understand. 
I have to teach dancing. If I spend 
my time in—well, flirting is what any 
one who oversaw it would say—I’d lose 
out everywhere. I don’t suppose you 
ever thought of it that way, but I 
haven’t the courage or the desire to 
throw away three hard years of work 
just for the pleasure of talking to—a 
very nice man. Do you remember when 
I said I had forgotten the language? 
Well, that’s just it. I’ve lost the lan- 
guage, and I haven’t the time.” 

“Have you time to fall in love?” 
asked Jeffery Holt. 

Rosemary looked at him hopelessly. 

“You still think I’m playing your 
game, don’t you?” she asked scornfully. 
“I’m not.” 
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“Oh, no!” he said. “I think I’m ask- 
ing you to marry me.” 

He thought! Rosemary’s mind flew 
back to Billy’s fumbling warnings in 
the library—Holt didn’t finish things. 
He really didn’t. There was no “edge” 
to him, no definiteness. He was just 
charming—too charming. Suddenly 

She remem- 
bered the disappointed lad in France. 

“Mm,” she said. “Lemon?” 

They drank tea in silence. 

“Then you won't?” Jeffery 
asked at last. 

“Oh, please!” besought Rosemary im- 
patiently. ‘We've seen each other three 
times. I talk like the girls you know, 
and I look like the girls you know, so 
you think I am like them. I’m not. I’m 
a worker.” 

“And you find it totally impossible 
to care for a waster?” 

Rosemary’s thin cheeks grew pink. 
She was direct where he was banter- 
ing, and his directness came where she 
would have hedged. 

“Are you?” she asked. 

He answered her without a moment’s 
hesitation, in a phrase she had heard 
every one use about him—a stock quo- 
tation, evidently. “Oh, absolutely. 
I’m temperamentally unsuited for 
work.” They faced each other across 
the table, as many leagues apart as any 
austere little Puritan and laughing cour- 
tier of long ago. Finally Rosemary 
put down her napkin and rose with a 
little shrug, and side by side they went 
down the wide stair, laughing, and to 
all appearance the gayest pair of young 
people in the city. 

But back in the still, old house Rose- 
mary was not gay. She stood with the 
worn, old, brocade curtain of her bed- 
room gathered aside and looked out at 
the stiff little plots of grass which 
hemmed Hewlett Avenue. She stood 
there while the street turned from blue 
to gray, and then, with the flashing on 
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of the arc lights, to deepest blue again. 
She pressed her head against the cool 
pane, hating the thought of dinner and 
Alicia’s cross-questionings. 

“Anyway,” she said somberly, “I 
don’t have to see/him again, ever.” 

And even as she said it the telephone 
rang. Peggy Waters was calling from 
Lake Forest. 

Rosemary listened to her vaguely. 
She tried to make herself understand 
what Peggy wanted. Peggy wanted 
just what Rosemary had prayed for for 
three hard-working years; she wanted 
Rosemary to plan and direct a pageant 
in Lake Forest, and she wanted her to 
say “yes” right away! 

“Yes, of course I will, if you’d like 
to have me,’ Rosemary said. They 
made a luncheon date to talk it over. 

Some one in Lake Forest is always 
getting up a fund for something French, 
and this time it was to be a relief fund 
for French orphans. ‘Peggy’s mother 
was chairman of the affair, and her 
daughter had imbued her with an im- 
mense respect for Rosemary’s clever- 
ness. They wanted a French pageant 
—‘not too Joan of Arcky,” Peggy be- 
sought—and Rosemary was to have the 
desire of her heart: a pageant to plan 
all by herself, splendid material to work 
with, and carte blanche to do as she 
chose. Even witha problem in the back 
of her mind, life could hardly be dust 
and ashes to Rosemary that spring. In 
the mornings she sat in libraries with 
fortifications of French histories rising 
about her head, and in the afternoons 
she planned costumes and dances. The 
night that Jeffery was dancing in the 
charity play Rosemary sat with her fin- 
gers in her ears and her eyes fixed on 
the books before her, and before the 
evening was over she had completed 
every plan. 

Lake Forest was a fairy country in 
the springtime, with the trees in bloom 
and the lake shimmering beneath the 
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bluffs. When the day came to read the 
pageant plans, Rosemary sat on a tnar- 
ble bench, her arms clasped around her 
knees, and Jeffery Holt, always smiling, 
never quite gay, sat on the short, green 
sward at her feet. 

She had found the idea she needed, 
not in any history, but in Anatole 
France. It was of all the little, furry, 
faunish creatures of pagan France, 
dancing in the woods, gay and sweet 
and droll and happy; then the fore- 
ground was to darken, and there would 
be a little skittering dance of panic, and 
across the meadow would pass the 
shadow of a crosier and of swinging 
censers, and then would come the 
stately and oblivious entrance of the 
priests. Rosemary grew so engrossed 
in her own idea that she even forgot 
Jeffery Holt. She illustrated the dance 
on her knees. 

“They all scamper to cover,” she said, 
Icoking up under her brows at them 
and making her white fingers fly across 
her skirt, “and then here come the fat 
priests, two by two.” Her forefingers 
marched pompously across her dress. 
“Then the fauns come out again and try 
to dance, but they don’t believe in them- 
selves any more, you see, because the 
bishops never saw them at all, so the 
dance gets slower and slower—sort of 
halting and lame—and then they all 
creep away.” 

That won everybody. There were 
parts for each of them—bishops for 
the portly and fauns and dryads for the 
slim. For Peggy there was the part of 
gentle Saint Genevieve, in which, merci- 
fully, she would not have to dance. 

“The child’s a wonder,” Peggy’s 
mother said to every one. “Such a nice, 
pretty little thing, too. Bee Thorpe 
knew her in school.” 

The Thorpes were tremendously 
proud of her; they wanted to make a 
house guest of her, but for some rea- 
son which she did not inquire into too 
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closely, Rosemary refused. The trips 
from Englewood were endless. Some 
one or other was always meeting her at 
the Chicago station by elaborate acci- 
dent and motoring her out to the Wa- 
ters place. Oftenest it was Jeffery 
Holt. 

Rosemary had thought that they had 
written the end of their chapter the day 
they had had tea on the balcony over- 
looking the lake, but Holt evidently had 
another idea. 

“You’ve seen me more than three 
times now,” he said one day, when the 
car had slipped out of Evanston into 
the country. 

Rosemary shook her head in answer 
to the implied question. 

“It doesn’t seem like it,” she said 
laughingly to his ostensible remark. 

“You don’t ‘get me?” he asked; 
then, more soberly than she had ever 
heard him speak, “I don’t wonder; 
there’s nothing to get.” 

But, whatever the reason was, when- 
ever there was dancing to be done, there 
was Jeffery in the middle of it, and 
whenever there was work to be done, 
you might be sure to find young Holt 
talking to a pretty girl in a corner. 

“Tt isn’t normal to hate work the way 
that lad does,” one of Bee’s suitors com- 
plained humorously to Rosemary. Chi- 
cago’s capricious weather had decided 
to become torrid overnight. The suitor 
was very red and hot from dragging 
things about for her. He was only one 
of many who were red and hot among 
the men; Jeffery Holt was very con- 
spicuously the only one who wasn’t. 

Rosemary pushed the hair off her 
damp forehead. “Oh, he’s tempera- 
mentally unsuited for work!” she said 
lightly, and wondered how many times 
she had heard that in the past two 
weeks. She thought of Billy, swelter- 
ing away at his drawing board under 
the hot metal roof of his office. Sud- 
denly, as once before when she had 
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thought of the boy of Billy’s story, she 
felt very tired. 

“That’s all this afternoon,” she said 
clearly, and turning abruptly, went off 
to bathe her flushed face. 

She came down, gloved and hatted 
and very sober, to find Jeffery waiting 
for her on the terrace. The shadows 
were long across the grass, and almost 
while she stood there the sun dropped 
behind the trees. 

“May I take you in?” Holt asked. 
“T’m going in, anyway.” 

“If you like,” Rosemary said indif- 
ferently. 

The car slipped out of the driveway 
and into the road. The green lawns 
whirled away from them on either side 
and the white road stretched ahead; 
twilight closed in around them. 

“It’s too heavenly a night to be wor- 
ried,” Rosemary said at last. She 
leaned her head back wearily. 

“Pageant not going right?” Jeffery 
asked. 

Rosemary sat quiet a long while. 

“Oh, so-so!” she sighed. 

“Let’s stop somewhere and eat,” Jef- 
fery said abruptly. “I want to hear.” 

Rosemary raised her shoulders. 

“Il’d cry on your neck,” she said, 
mocking at herself. “It would just 
sound silly.” But all the same she fol- 
lowed him up the steps of an inn and 
dropped into a chair beside a veranda 
table. “Oh, I’m tired!” she said, and 
dropped her head into her interlaced 
hands. 

“You're working too hard!” Holt 
said sharply. She shook her head, drew 
her hand across her forehead, and 
looked up with a smile. 

“But I’m so discouraged I could die,” 
she admitted ruefully. 

“Why?” Jeffery asked. He tried to 
capture-her hand, but she dropped it in 
her lap. She looked utterly disarming 
with her workmanlike air put aside— 
tired and childish and very young. 
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“It sounds so silly,” she said, “I’m 
ashamed to tell it. The lawn’s all 
wrong. For this pageant I need some 
sort of—stage. No, not stage.” She 
shook her head hopelessly. “I don’t 
know; something to focus it.” 

“Well, of course, that’s where I come 
in,” Holt said. He drew out an enve- 
lope and pencil and made thin lines of it 
at random. “What’s your idea? Have 
you any?” 

Rosemary shook her head. “I didn’t 
know you'd do it,” she said. 

“Why not?” Holt asked. 

Rosemary could hardly tell him that 
it was because her brother-in-law had 
told her that young Holt was soft, and 
that her observation had borne out that 
judgment. She looked at him, frown- 
ing dubiously. ‘ 

“I don’t know,” she said untruthfully. 
They stared at each other, mutually 
enigmatic. 

“Oh, because I’m _ temperamentally 
unsuited, eh?” Holt asked at last, en- 
lightened. “Oh, no! I'll be very glad 
if I can help. Well, now—not a real 
stage?” 

“No. I want to make sure that they'll 
get it—sure that the stupidest one there 
will get the idea. Do you see?” 

“So Peg’s Aunt Bess won’t come 
around afterward and ask us what it 
was all about,” he agreed. “Large or- 
der, my dear.” He fell to sketching. 

After a moment he flipped the en- 
velope over to her. 

“Here you are,” he said, and with the 
point of the pencil began elucidating. 
“Circle of slender trees—that’s all it will 
look like at first, lighted low. Use that 
for the first wood dance. Then your 
priests come on. Shift your lighting 
gradually—see? By the time your 
fauns creep back for their second dance 
the whole setting is showing. Use pri- 
mary colors—yellow, red, blue, and 
green—and when it’s all lighted up the 
tops of the trees will show, and they 
are interlaced Gothic arches. Your ef- 
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fect will be light through church win- 
dows, you see, and your fauns will be 
utterly incongruous.” 

“Oh,” cried Rosemary, “that’s per- 
fect !” 

“Ye-es,” said Holt. He tapped his 
chin meditatively with his pencil. “Yes, 
that’s pretty good, but, hang it, I’m in 
beyond my depth!” 

“Why ?” Rosemary asked. 

“Well, you don’t want a stage, you 
say, but arches that high will have to 
have some kind of substantial support, 
you know.” 

Rosemary put out her hand to him. 

“You can do it?” she besought. 

“T’'ll try,” he said. He rapped the en- 
velope absently with the pencil. “I 
know the lad who could have done it, 
if it could be done. He was a wizard, 
that lad; we were going to go in to- 
gether when we came back from 
France. Somehow, I don’t seem to give 
a hang about starting in with anybody 
else.” 

Rosemary gave a little, involuntary 
sound. 

“Where is he?” she asked, and leaned 
toward him. 

“Where is he?” Holt asked. He 
made a rasping sound which was not 
quite a laugh. ‘“He’s dead, my dear. 
He-was the best lad that ever lived, 
that boy—Billy Waddell.” 

Rosemary’s chair fell over with a 
clatter. 

“Bill!” she cried, bending over the 
table toward Jeffery. “Bill! Billy! 
Our Billy? Billy was that boy?” She 
began to laugh and cry at one time; 
all the problems in her world seemed 
miraculously solved, even before she 
could comprehend it. She held tightly 
to his arms to steady herself. “Oh, Jef- 
fery! Not our Billy!” 
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“Did you know him?” Holt asked. 
He held her away and looked at her 
wonderingly. “When did you know 
him?” 

“When?” Rosemary cried. Happy 
tears spilled over from her eyes and 
ran down her laughing face. ‘“He’s 
alive, dearest! Bill’s as alive as you 
are, and he’s married to my sister.” 

“Not this Waddell,” Holt said so- 
berly. “I saw him killed.” 

“So that was it!” Rosemary said joy- 
fully. “No, no, no, Jeffery. He lives 
with us. He told me about you—not 
about himself, though. He just said 
that you knew a boy in France r 

“If Bill Waddell was alive, he’d have 
looked me up,” Jeffery persisted stub- 
bornly. 

“Bill?” Rosemary laughed. “Poor 
as a church mouse! Do you think he’d 
come and look you up? You don’t 
know him! Bill, with a wife and a 
baby, and poor, look you up! No; he 
thought you were tired of that act, I 
suppose, and that was enough for him.” 

“Well, the poor, proud, young fish!” 
said Holt. 

“Yes, isn’t he?” Rosemary sobbed 
happily. 

The belated waiter came hurrying up. 

“Lord, we don’t want anything now!” 
Holt said, pushing a bill at him. “Come 
on; let’s start.” 

He was alight, alive; there was real 
youth, real laughter in his face at last. 

“Where are we going?” she cried, 
flying along with him breathlessly. 

Jeffery Holt whirled and caught her 
to him. 

“We're going to find Billy Waddell 
and tell him what we think of him, the 
nut! And then, Rosemary darling, 
darling, we’re going to invite him to our 
wedding.” 
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T never seemed like you were one 
| to cherish a spite, Luella.” 

Jared Stead looked down, hurt 
and puzzled, into the eyes of Luella 
Grant, half a foot beneath his own. 
Luella’s eyes were beautiful, large, col- 
ored like pale sherry and lit by tender 
radiance; not all the fine network of 
lines that had begun to radiate from 
their corners could rob them of their 
youth. They deepened kindly, yet they 
twinkled, too, as they met Jared’s half- 
grieved, wholly bewildered look. 

“T wish I could make you believe me, 
Jared, when I tell you there is no spite 
at all in it. Spite! Why, how could I 
feet 
how we—how we liked each other when 
we were young, rememberin’ all we 
planned? No. It’s like I told you. I 
don’t feel that I can marry you now, 
Jared. It isn’t that my feelin’s toward 
you have changed so much as it is that 
my feelin’s toward other folks have. 
Young, you were all I felt for.” Her 
eyes were wistful for a moment. “But 
now I feel kindly to so many, Jared. 
I like to take care of them—an’ you 
don’t look as if you’d need takin’ care 
of for consid’rable time!” 

Her lovely eyes twinkled, and her big, 
kind mouth curled into a smile as she 
finished. Jared, a hundred and ninety 
pounds of firm muscle and clean tissue, 
smiled lugubriously in answer. 

“T might break a leg any day,” he 
said hopefully. 

“Well, you do it, an’ I'll come nurse 
you, same as I did old Dave Baldwin 
last winter.” 

But Jared, once more absorbed in the 
unwonted and intricate task of analyz- 


spiteful toward you, rememberin’ 
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ing his emotions, scarcely heard the ~- 
pleasing promise. 

“You know, Luella, I was always 
thinkin’ of you—always. Oh, I didn’t 
want mother to die. The way I rea- 
soned it out, her life was sweet to her, 
the same as mine to me, an’ she had the 
same right to it. I never was one could 
see the justice~in thinkin’ that one hu- 
man bein’ had more right to all his al- 
lotted days than another. But in the 
course of nature, she was goin’ to go 
first. An’ I always looked toward bein’ 
able to come to you an’ of bein’ able 
to say to you, ‘Luella, I ‘ain’t ever 
changed. You’re to me what you were 
fourteen years ago when mother was 
stricken an’ when I had to ask you to 
wait.’ I always looked toward that. 
Luella—an’ to-day I can do it honestly.” 

“Jared!” Her voice was kind and 
loving and pitiful, her clear eyes misted. 
“My dear, I’m sorry it don’t seem like 
I can meet your faithfulness. At first 
I felt the same as you—by an’ by, your 
mother’d pass away, or maybe she’d 
come to think kindly of me, an’ be 
willin’ to have me helpin’ you in the 
care of her. There was no harsh 
thought of her in my heart, Jared, after 
the first. At the very first, maybe, I 
was a little foolish an’ hurt, an’ thought 
it strange you put her before me, an’ 
her wishes before mine. But not for 
long, my dear, not for long. I saw how 
that she was sick, an’ old, an’ your 
mother. You couldn’t do any other way 
—TI saw it. But then, bein’ kindly dis- 
posed an’ alone an’ young an’ strong, 
with all that uncertainty waitin’ ahead 
of me, what was I to do? It seemed 
like I couldn’t let it all go to waste, 
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Jared—the livin’—the love—I had for 
you”—her face colored through its 
healthy tan as she uttered the words— 
“an’ the kind care I would have shown 
your mother. I couldn’t let it all go to 
waste. An’ so——” 

“An’ so you spent a time in Doctor 
Bondy’s sanitarium an’ learned some 
city ways of takin’ care of sick folks, 
added on to the country ones your 
granny had taught you. I know! An’ 
ever since, you’ve nursed the village 
down yonder an’ the crossroads here, 
an’ the farms all around—all but the 
Stead farm, where mother’d never let 
any woman nurse come. It wasn’t just 
you alone, Luella, that she was jealous 
of; it was any woman. An’ it wasn’t 
just the one that might have been my 
wife that she didn’t want to see about; 
she didn’t want to see any other woman 
movin’ among the things she’d owned 
so long. Lyin’ there in the south bed- 
room off the kitchen, it would have 
killed her to see another woman at her 
range, her pantry. It wasn’t just you 
—an’ me. But now—now you think 
you couldn’t?” His gray eyes, his voice, 
yearned toward her. “Now you think 
you couldn’t, Luella?’ 

“Oh, Jared, I’m so sorry, I’m so 
sorry, my dear!” 

His clean-shaven mouth quivered for 
the space of a sunbeam’s dance upon 
Luella’s shelf of blue pottery. Then it 
was itself again, firm, patient, kind. 

“Well, I’d better be steppin’ along, 
Luella. I'll stop in sometimes when 
you’re to home. An’—I shan’t try to 
break that leg a-purpose.” 

He smiled now, and she smiled back, 
the half-formed tears drying in her 
eyes. 

“Well, when you do, I’ll leave who- 
ever I’m nursin’ an’ come ’tend you. 
That much I can promise you, Jared.” 

She moved with him toward the 
kitchen door. The sun glittered blind- 
ingly on hard-crusted snow in yard and 
road and pasture. 


“Seems like we'll have good sleighin’ 
this winter,” she said, “snow bein’ hard- 
packed before Christmas. You drawin’ 
wood from your south wood lot, 
Jared?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I’m clearin’ 
some saplin’s out of that patch to give 
the tall fellers a chance. Got a con- 
tract for firewood at the Chronicle’s 
Fresh Air Farm this year. They don’t 
need nothin’ very heavy; only for 
cookin’ durin’ the three summer months 
they’re open.” 

“You got the milk contract there 
again ?” 

Jared nodded, winding his muffler 
tight about his neck. 

“Twenty-five gallons a day,” he said. 
“T tell you, Luella, I like to think of 
the herd pourin’ those twenty-five gal- 
lons of strength an’—an’—goodness— 
into those boys an’ girls. Wish they 
could have it all the year round instead 
of just for two weeks apiece. Still, I 
reckon that helps. Well, good day. I 
must be steppin’.” 

“Good day, Jared.” 

Through the small panes of her 
kitchen window, shining like crystal, 
gay with red, blooming geraniums in a 
thrifty row upon the sill, she watched 
him swing along the yard to the road 
where the wood sledge stood, the oxen 
patiently waiting their master’s defeated 
return from his wooing. There seemed 
little likelihood that he would soon need 
a nurse’s care, and realizing his goodly 
strength, an inconsistent mixture of 
pride and gladness and regret stirred 
in Luella’s heart. 

With a half sigh, she turned back to 
the house and took down her winter 
wraps from the entry hooks.» She had 
to step down to Andy Williamson’s, 
where the children ranged from six 
years down to the twins of three days, 
lying beside Marthy in the big bed. 
Marthy, with characteristic improvi- 
dence, had neglected to secure female 
relatives from her home town for the 
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occasion, and Andy had-no women folks 
at all. 

Luella, who had already been over to 
bathe the babies, to make ready the 
breakfast, and to tidy up the house and 
children, must hurry back to start 
Andy’s dinner. Then she must hurry 
down to the village, a mile away, to 
make Old Man Dreer, hopelessly crip- 
pled with rheumatism, as comfortable 
as might be, and then 

Oh, decidedly, the rest of the world 
needed her a great deal more than Jared 
did! And to be needed, and to respond 
efficiently to the need, had come to be 
the warmth of life to her in the four- 
teen years that had begun when she had 
learned of Mrs. Stead’s prohibition 
against her—the prohibition made in- 
violable by the utterer’s stricken state, 
and made bearable to Jared ‘by the ex- 
pectation of its brevity. Fourteen 
years! Fourteen years of youth, of 
hope and strength and gladness! Ah, 
well! 

3ut she wasted scant time in sighing 
for the youth of which a dying woman’s 
exactions had cheated her. She snapped 
the fasteners of her high arctics to- 
gether, clamped steel “creepers” over 
her insteps, adjusted the drafts of her 
big coal stove, set out milk for her 
cat, and went out into the winter sun- 
shine. 





Miss Beatrice Hearn, kindergartner 
at the Inasmuch Settlement, ran a prac- 
ticed eye over the health board’s daily 
statement of contagious and infectious 
disease. Sudden worry indented her 
smooth forehead as she read: 

“Seventeen Minetta Street, twenty- 
two Carmine, eleven Cornelia—why, 
the neighborhood is fairly peppered 
with diphtheria!” she exclaimed. 
“Flora, will you get the kindergarten 
card catalogue and see if any of our 
children come from any of these ad- 
dresses? I'll read them to you.” 

Flora, the office secretary, opened a 
8—Smi. 
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drawer in the filing cabinet and said 
briefly: “Fire away.” 

For a few minutes there was no in- 
terruption to Miss Hearn’s recital of 
streets and numbers. Then, “Hold on!” 
cried Flora. “Did you say 12 Grove 
Street? Yes? Well, that’s where the 
Luigis live. Antonio comes to kinder- 
garten, and Eleanora is in the Rosebud 
Cooking Club, and S 

“They can’t come to anything to- 
day,” announced Miss Hearn firmly. 
“There’s diphtheria on their very floor. 
I wonder how long we must quarantine 
against children from houses where it 
has broken out? Flora, will you tele- 
phone to the board of health?” 

While the capable Flora was tele- 
phoning, Miss Hearn stationed herself 
just inside the hall door, armed with 
a list of addresses and prepared to re- 
fuse admission to the children acknowl- 
edging them as their habitations—a 
pretty but relentless St. Peter withhold- 
ing Paradise from innocent sinners. 

Before her, finally, the Luigis ap- 
peared, in ample season for kindergar- 
ten. Eleanora, aged twelve, the least 
languorous of Italy’s children, was al- 
ways on time to everything. Each 
morning she was wont to deposit the 
five-year-old Antonio at the Inasmuch 
House, and then to go on her way to 
P. S. No. 27, where she herself scram- 
bled valiantly up the thorny path of 
learning. This morning she turned a 
blank face upon Miss Hearn, when that 
young lady firmly denied admission to 
Antonio. 

“But what,” she asked, “am I going 
to do with him?” 

“Take him home to your mother,” 
began Miss Hearn, but she was inter- 
rupted. 

“We ain’t got no mother.” 

The kindergartner, who had been at 
Inasmuch House a mere matter of 
three months and who was, therefore, 
ignorant of much of the family history 
of the neighborhood, made a conven- 
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tional noise of pity and said: “To your 
father, then.” 

“My papa, he been away three nights 
and three days,” stated Eleanora with 
blithe finality, and tried to insert An- 
tonio. 

Miss Hear called upon a resident 
more conversant with the family his- 
tory of the Inasmuch clientele and said: 
“Luigis, r2 Grove Street. Diphtheria 
on third floor. Dispose of them, will 
you?” 

The older resident was obviously per- 
plexed. 

“Oh, dear! The Luigis! I don’t 
know what to suggest. Mother died 
last June. Father has been a frequent 
deserter—off with construction gangs 
for months at a time. I think we'd 
better notify the Children’s Aid. There 
aren’t any relatives. Can’t we quar- 
antine them in the basement hall until 
we get in touch with the society? We 
can disinfect, afterward.” 

“It gets the neighborhood awfully 
down on us. They all hate the Gerry 
Society,” sighed Bee. “However % 
and she led the Luigis.basementward. 

Eleanora waited until her captor had 
gone upstairs again, then swiftly tried 
the basement door. She uttered a pious 
exclamation of thanksgiving when she 
found it unlocked. Promptly she led 
the youthful Antonio forth from con- 
finement. She had no thought, had the 
efficient Eleanora, of falling a prey to 
the Gerry Society. 

Home and her own school, she rea 
soned, would be as unsafe as the Inas- 
much House. In any place where she 
was known the relentless hand of the 
law could reach her—the interfering 
law which would hold her too small a 
child to manage her own destiny, which 
wotild separate her from Antonio, which 
would put her into a checked gingham 
dress, and limit the hours of her com- 
, ings-in and goings-out. 

She must, it was quite obvious, seek 
a refuge where the hand of the law 
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could not reach her. If only this stupid 
diphtheria had not broken out, she could 
have managed quite nicely until such 
time as her father decided to return 
to his parental duties. Mrs. Sicorelli 
would have continued to give her her 
meals—it must be the Sicorelli baby 
who had the diphtheria; he had been 
so hot and fretful and so short of breath 
as they ate their spaghetti last night! 
But Mrs. Sicorelli would have continued 
to feed them, herself and Tony, and, if 
the landlord had put them out of their 
rooms at the end of the month, perhaps 
Mrs. Sicorelli would have taken them 
in. Or perhaps, she, Eleanora, would 
have taken boarders. She could have 
managed somehow! But this accident 
of the diphtheria, drawing the attention 
of authority toward her, had made a 
difference. 

Choosing paths that led away from 
P. S. No. 27, Eleanora dragged An- 
tonio along and pondered her problem. 
She must get out of the neighborhood. 
She must stay out of it for two or 
three days at least, until meddlesome 
settlement workers and _ health-board 
men, with gilt letters on their caps, and 
school-teachers and policemen, and the 
unfeeling adult world in general, had 
had its attention diverted to something 
else than her affairs. - Well, she could 
manage that, she supposed. Eleanora 
was her father’s own daughter, and the 
prospect of disappearing from her legal 
residence for a while presented no ob- 
stacles to her mind. The only question 
to be considered was where she should 
disappear to. 

Considering this, she had traveled 
quite a distance from the settlement 
house. She had reached a subway sta- 
tion. Her dark eyes brightened in a 
look of decision. She remembered the 
subway well. She had ridden in it 
three times—once when she went to 
the station to take the train to the 
Chronicle’s Fresh Air Farm at Hilltop, 
once on her return from that glorious 
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adventure, and once when she went out 
to One Hundred and Twentieth Street 
with her mother to attend her aunt’s 
funeral. The subway was the path of 
escape. 

Eleanora had had experience in ob- 
taining her heart’s desires before this 
time. If one is a very velvety-eyed lit- 
tle Italian with an active imagination, 
a pathetic mouth, a determined spirit, 
and a baby brother clinging to one’s 
hand, New York is very generous in a 
careless way. To be sure, if a police- 
man, or any of those adult meddlers 
in blue or brass, caught one making 
one’s simple, direct, little plea, it went 
hard with one. Therefore it behooved 
one to be wary about where one should 
beg. 

Eleanora cast a swift glance over the 
approaches to the subway station. 
There was no blue or brass in sight; 
and there was a kind-looking old gen- 
tleman who didn’t seem in too terrible 
a hurry. Eleanora pinched Antonio, 
who began to cry; she herself began 
to cry. The old gentleman stopped, 
inquired, said “There, there!” fished in 
his pocket, and sent the little creatures 
on to overtake the careless father who 
had mislaid them, so to speak, in the 
subway station. Oh, yes, they could 
find their way home alone—it was only 
that they hadn’t had car fare. Hush, 
hush, Tony, and thank the kind gentle- 
man. Tony hushed and lisped a word 
of thanks, whereupon he received an 
additional coin, and a worthy citizen 
continued on his way with his heart 
warmed in the consciousness of a 
friendly deed. 

After entering the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, and inquiring at the ticket office, 
Eleanora found that she had over a dol- 
lar more than she needed for the ex- 
penses of her journey to Hilltop, where 
the Fresh Air Home was, to her imagi- 
nation, always open for the reception of 
sufficiently determined children. She 
and Antonio lunched luxuriously upon 


bananas and sweet chocolate before they 
took the slow, winter afternoon train 
for the Berkshires. Once aboard it, 
Eleanora permitted her vigilance to re- 
lax. She fell asleep, and paid no at- 
tention to Antonio’s complaint that his 
“froat hurted.” 


Jared Stead had met the evening 
train, expectant of freight. He waited 
for the unloading of the freight car, 
threw his barrel onto his sledge, and 
found that there were standing, pa- 
tiently waiting the station master’s at- 
tention, two shivering children. 

“Hello! What’s this?” he asked. 

Eleanora answered with much sim- 
plicity. She and her little brother 
wanted to be tuken out to the Fresh Air 
Farm, and would he, Jared, please take 
them? Jared exclaimed, the station 
master exclaimed, and out of their ex- 
clamations Eleanora gathered that she 
had made a mistake. Antonio gathered 
it also, and he began to cry. 

“What,” asked Eleanora, with quiv- 
ering lips, “am I going to do?” 

“Well, I guess we can shake down 
some kind of a bed for you youngsters 
up to my place to-night, an’ in the 
mornin’ we'll see what’s to be done. I 
reckon a hot supper an’ a soft mattress’ll 
seem about right to-night, won’t it?” 

Two very large tears sparkled irides- 
cently in Eleanor’s eyes, and she gulped 
back a sob, a genuine one this time, as 
she admitted that Jared’s suggestion 
sounded comfortable to her. So he 
wrapped them in the horse blankets and 
deposited them on some meal sacks in 
the back of the wagon, and they drove 
off through the white night. Eleanora, 
aflame at the wonder and beauty of the 
snow upon the hills and of the sword- 
bright moon overhead, tried to direct 
Antonio’s attention to them. But An- 
tonio whimpered and complained. 


It was Marthy Williamson who, two 
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days later, broke the news to Luella. 
Had she heard there was a case of diph- 
theria up to Jared Stead’s place? 

All the healthy color ebbed from Lu- 
ella’s face. No, she hadn’t heard it. 
She had been over to Hazelton’s all day 
yesterday and she hadn’t seen the doctor 
or any one. 

Marthy was full of the story. She 
had had it from Doctor Pierce, and she 
spun the story out endlessly. 

“Why didn’t he send for me?” pon- 
dered Luella aloud. 

“Oh, that was clear,” Marthy re- 
plied ; “he was always thoughtful, Jared 
was—takin’ care of his mother that way 
for so long had made him more so than 
he was by nature, of course—an’ he 
didn’t want she should be exposed.” 

Marthy was astonished at the busi- 
nesslike brevity of Luella’s services that 
morning. When they were concluded 
she said: 

“Marthy, I'll send in Ellen Gill. 
She’ll do very well by you; she’s a 
handy girl an’ experienced in sickness.” 

“Why, where are you ” began 
Marthy, but Luella was out of the door 
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and speeding up to the Stead place in 
the white blaze of the winter day. 

Jared spoke to her through the 
kitchen window. 

“You can’t come in, Luella, though 
it was like you to come when you 
heard,” he said. “I ain’t goin’ to have 
you exposin’ yourself.” 

Back of Jared she saw a little figure, 
slight and graceful, a pretty, dark-eyed 
face. She saw one of old Mrs. Stead’s 
wrappers, crudely cut down for a child, 
and one of her white aprons enveloping 
the small form. The face was very 
winning ; it was old for the girl’s size. 

“You Jet me in, Jared Stead,” com- 
manded Luella by word and by sign. 
“I’m comin’ in to help you take care 
of that child they say’s sick here. I’m 
comin’ in to help you take care of both 
those children. I’m comin’ in—an’ I 
guess I’m comin’ to stay, Jared.” 

An old woman, selfish and exacting, 
had spoiled her early life for her; she 
wasn’t going to have a child doisg it 
now! 

That was her last thought before the 
door opened and Jared drew her in. 


@a. 


THEN HE BOUGHT HIMSELF A GOOD CIGAR 


THE man from up-State was disappointed; four days of New York had 
left him quite unmoved. He found that the crowds were no greater than 


those at ihe State Fair, and not half so lively; the high buildings had looked 
just the same in the up-State movies; aéroplanes flying over Fifth Avenue caused 


a greater sensation than those which circled over his farm. 
“They ain’t anything in New York,” he confided to his weary host. 
They walked aimlessly to Lexington Avenue, where they were suddenly 


caught up by a surging mass of people and swept into the Grand Central Palace. 
Never had either of them seen in New York such a silent and intense crowd. 
Laborers and professional men, school children with their instructors, idlers, busi- 
ness women—all the heterogeneous life of the great city was.represented there. 
The steady forward pushing of the massed bodies brought the two men finally to 
the center of interest. 

“By George!” cried the New Yorker. 
I didn’t know they did it that way.” 

The man from up-State craned his neck eagerly. 

It was a demonstration of how cows are milked by machinery. 

IRENE VAN VALKENBURG. 


“Now here’s something worth seeing. 
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CHAPTER XXV (Continued). 


S the day dragged on, Ida May 
did not appear, but the old folks 
talked about her continually, 

until Sheila thought she must cry aloud 
to them to stop. 

“The poor thing must be half-witted, 
of course,” Mrs. Ball said ruminatively. 
“Can’t Le otherwise. But she must have 
known something about Sarah Honey 
and her folks.” 

“Seems likely,” agreed Cap’n Ira. 

“Now, you know, Ira, Sarah was an 
orphan and I was her mother’s only 
relation—and only that in a kind of a 
left-handed way, for I wasn’t really her 
aunt. That branch of the Honeys— 
Sarah’s father’s folks—had all died out. 
Sarah lived about—kinder from pillar 
to post as you might say—till she went 
to Boston and met Mr. Bostwick. Isn’t 
that so, Ida May?” 

“Yes. So I understand,” 
girl faintly. 

“Now, you don’t remember 
mother much, Ida May,” 
dence confidently. “You was too young 
when she died. And you being brought 
up among the Bostwicks, you didn’t 
know much about us down here on the 
Cape. But don’t you remember any 
neighbor that lived near you there in 
Boston that had a gal something like 
this crazy one that come here?” 

“IT swan!” ejaculated Cap’n Ira. 
“You’re coming out strong, old woman, 
I do say.” 


agreed the 


your 
pursued Pru- 


Sheila could only shake her head. 

“Why, see,” said Prudence, encour- 
aged by her husband’s commendation, 
“there might have been a _ neighbor 
woman that Sarah—your mother, you 
know, Ida May—was close, acquainted 
with. Maybe she used to talk with this 
neighbor a_good deal about her young 
days, and how she lived down here. 
You know women often gossip that 
way.” 

“T’ll say they do!” put in Cap’n Ira, 
tapping the knob of his cane. 

“Well, now,” said the old woman, 
greatly interested in her own idea, and 
a little proud of it, “suppose that neigh- 
bor had 4 little girl who heard all these 
things Sarah Bostwick might have said. 
And if that child’s brain wasn’t just 
right—if she was a little weak-minded, 
poo. thing—what’s more _ reasonable 
than that she treasured it all up in her 
mind and after years, in one of her 
spells of weak-mindedness, she got the 
idea she was Ida May Bostwick, and 
determined to come here and visit us!” 

“TI swan, Prudence!” exclaimed 
Cap’n Ira. “It’s like a storybook—a 
reg’lar novel.” 

“Well, it might be,” 
smiling quite proudly. 

“Only, after all, that gal didn’t seem 
so very weak-minded,” muttered Cap’n 
Ira. “She seemed more mean and ugly 
than weak.” 

Sheila had thought somewhat along 
this line “herself. At least, she knew 


said his wife, 
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how weak the real Ida May’s story 
must sound to most people in the neigh- 
borhood, unless the claimant had actual 
proof of birth and name to bolster her 
attempt to win the Balls. There was 
but a tenuous thread connecting Ida 
May with Big Wreck Cove} or any 


other part of Cape Cod. The Bostwicks_ 


—the girl’s immediate family, at least— 
were dead. 

These facts, already gathered by 
Sheila from Aunt Prudence’s conversa- 
tion with the neighboring women, were 
the foundation on which she had built 
her desperate hope of keeping up the 
deception and thwarting the other girl, 
no matter how bitterly the latter might 
press her claim. 

Nor was she, Sheila felt, depriving 
Ida May of anything which the latter, 
if she obtained it, would actually prize. 
The shallow girl was not the sort of 
person to appreciate the kindness of the 
two old people or give them any com- 
fort and sympathy in return. Why, 
both Cap’n Ira and Prudence already 
shrank from the new claimant! 

This fact, however, did not cause 
Sheila, the impostor, to lose sight of the 
point that Cap’n Ira and his wife could 
both be very stern in attitude and speech 
toward the evildoer. They made no 
compromises with evil. 

Even the old man, philosophical as 
he was and wont to look upon most 
human frailties with a lenient if not a 
humorous eye, would not excuse actual 
crime. And something very like a crime 
had been committed. 

The day passed without any reap- 
pearance of Ida May upon Wreckers’ 
Head, but just after nightfall and while 
the supper dishes were being cleared 
away, Zebedee Pauling knocked at the 
kitchen door. All three of the Ball 
household looked upon the young fel- 
low expectantly when he stepped in. 

“I was just passing by and thought 
I’d look in and see how you all were,” 


said Zeb with his usual shy manner and 
apologetic smile. 

“Come in and set down, Zeb,” said 
the captain eagerly. “I cal’late you’ve 
got some news for. us.” 

“I don’t know,” said Zeb thought- 
fully, “but what you’ve got some news 
that might satisfy mom and me. That 
is, about that girl Tunis brought to the 
house.” 

“What about her, Zeb?” queried Pru- 
dence anxiously. 

“Mom and I would be glad to know 
what you know about her,” said Zebe- 
dee. “She—she ’pears to have a—a 
great imagination.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” Cap’n Ira 
snorted. 

“She don’t act crazy, but she cer- 
tainly talks crazy,” the visitor went on 
emphatically. ‘Why, she says the most 
ridiculous things about—about Miss 
Bostwick!” He bowed and blushed as 
he spoke the name and looked peni- 
tently toward Sheila. “Why, she de- 
clares her name is Bostwick!” 

“That’s what she done up here,” said 
Cap’n Ira grimly. “I cal’late she 
means to kick up a fuss. Is she still 
stopping with your mother, Zeb?” 

“Yes. She paid a week’s board 
money down. I expect mom wouldn’t 
have taken her, or it, if Tunis hadn’t 
brought her.” 

“That wasn’t Tunis’ fault,” snapped 
the old man. “He had to get shet of 
her somehow. We expect she'll try to 
make trouble.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Zeb, with 
some relief, “I don’t see, if she is your 
niece, why she should expect you to 
take her in if you didn’t want to!” 

“She ain’t,” said Cap’n Ira flatly. 
“You can take that from me, Zeb.” 

“Not any relation at all?” 

“None at all, as far as we know,” de- 
clared the captain. 

“Then what does she want to talk the 
way she does for?” cried the young 
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man. “I told mom she was crazy, and 
now I know she is.” 

“I guess likely,” agreed the old man, 
taking upon himself the burden of the 
explanation. “None of us up here ever 
saw the gal before. Neither Prudence 
nor me nor Ida May. She’s loony!” 

“T told mom so,” reiterated Zeb, with 
a great sigh of relief. “I know what 
she said must be a pack of foolishness. 
But you know how mom is. I——” 

“She’s soft. I know,” returned Cap’n 
Ira. 

“She’s so tender-hearted,” explained 
Zeb. “The girl talks so. She’s talked 
mom not into believing in her, but into 
kind of listening and sympathizing with 
her. And now, to-night, she’s took her 
to see Elder Minnett.” 

“What? I swan! To see the elder!” 
ejaculated Cap’n Ira. “What she needs 
is a doctor, not a minister. What do 
you think of that, Prudence?” 

“I hope Elder Minnett will be able to 
put her in better mind,” sighed his wife. 
“That girl must have a very wicked 
heart, indeed, if she isn’t really crazy.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Another night counted among the in- 
terminable nights which have dragged 
their slow length across the couch of 


sleeplessness. To Sheila, lying in the 
four-poster—a downy couch, indeed, for 
a quiet conscience—the space of time 
after she blew out her lamp and until 
the dawn passed like the sluggish coils 
of some Midgard serpent. An eternity 
in itself. 

She came down to her daily tasks 
again with no change in her looks, al- 
though her voice had the same placid, 
kindly tone which had cheered the old 
people for these many weeks. But they 
both were worried about her. 

“Maybe she’s been working too hard, 
Prudence,” ventured the old man. 
“Can it be so, d’ye think?” 

“She says she likes to work. She’s 
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a marvel of a housekeeper, Ira. I 
don’t mean to put too much on her, but 
I can’t do much myself, spry as I do 
feel this fall. And she won’t let me, 
anyway.” 

“T know, I know,” muttered Cap’n 
Ira. “She’s with you like she is with 
me. Always running to help me, or to 
pick up something I let fall, or to fetch 
and carry. A kinder girl never breathed. 
I swan! What should we do without 
her, Prue? That Tunis c 

“Sh!” Prudence begged him. 
chaff no more about that, Ira.” 

“Why not?” he asked. “Though I 
don’t feel much like chaffing when I 
think of them getting married. "Tis a 
pretty serious business for us, Pru- 
dence.” 

“T had a chance to hint about it last 
night when you went outside with 
Zebedee,” whispered his wife. “I spoke 
about Tunis. She—she says she’ll never 
leave us to marry Tunis or any other 
man.” 

“What’s that?” ejaculated Cap’n Ira. 
“He wouldn’t agree to come and live 
here, I reckon. What would become 
of his Aunt ’Cretia? I don’t guess 
there’s any fear of her getting married, 
is there?” 

“No, no! Don’t be funnin’! But Ida 
May said just that—in so many words.” 

“She’s mad with him, do you cal’late? 
They had a tiff!” cried her husband. 
“And they were like two turtledoves the 
night that other gal come here. It don’t 
seem possible. I swan! That’s why 
she’s so on her beam ends, I bet a 
cake!” 

“It may be. She wouldn’t say much. 
{ didn’t understand, though, that they 
had quarreled. Only that~she’d made 
up her mind that she wouldn’t marry.” 

“Oh, she’ll change her mind!” said 
Cap’n Ira, wagging his head. 

“Do you think so? Not so easy. 
You’d ought to know by this time 
how firm our Ida May can be.” 

“The Lord help Tunis then,” said 


“Don’t 
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Cap’n Ira emphatically. “But his loss 
is our gain, Ain’t no two ways about 
that.” 

Sheila’s secret thoughts were not cal- 
culated to calm her soul. Her deter- 
mination braced her body as well as her 
mind to go about her daily tasks with 
her usual thoroughness, but she could 
not confront the old people with even 
a ghost of her usual smile. So she 
kept out of their way as much as pos- 
sible and communed alone with her bit- 
ter thoughts. 

The dncertainty of what Ida May 
was doing and saying down there in 
Big Wreck Cove was not all that agi- 
tated Sheila. Her conscience, so long 
lulled by her peaceful existence here 
with the two old people, was now con- 
tinually censuring her. 

Sin brings its own secret punishment, 
though the sinner may hide the effects 
of the punishment for a long time. But 
Sheila could not now conceal the ef- 
fect of the mental pain and the remorse 
she suffered. 

Of one thing she might be sure. The 
neighbors had not as yet heard about 
the real Ida May or heard her story. 
Otherwise some of the women living 
on the Head would have been in to 
hear the particulars from Prudence. 

But that afternoon the throaty chug 
of Elder Minnett’s little car—it had 
created almost a scandal in Big Wreck 
Cove when he bought it—was heard 
mounting the road to the Head. 

“I swan!” commented Cap’n Ira, 
who sat at the sunny sitting-room win- 
dow, for it was a cold day. “Hereg 
comes that tin wagon of the elder’s. 
But he’s alone. Get on your best bib 
and tucker, Prudence, for there ain’t 
any doubt but what he’s headin’ in this 
way.” 

“Oh, dear me!” fluttered his wife. 
“I wonder what he’s going to say. 
Make the tea strong, Ida May. The 
elder likes it so_it’ll about bear up an 
egg. And open a jar of that quince 


jam. I wish we had fresh biscuits, al- 
though them you made for dinner were 
light as feathers.” 

“T’ll make some now. There’s a hot 
oven,” replied the girl. 

“No, no,” interposed Cap’n Ira 
firmly. “I want you should sit in here 
with us and hear all the elder’s got to 
say.” 

“Perhaps, Uncle Ira, he will want to 
talk to you and Aunt Prue privately.” 

“There won’t be no private talk 
about you, Ida May,” snorted the cap- 
tain, his keen eyes sparkling. “Not 
much! If he’s got anything to say to 
your aunt and me, he’s got to say it in 
your hearing.” 

The elder was a tall and bony man 
with a stiff brush of gray beard and 
bushy hair to match, which seemed as 
uncompromising as his doctrinal dis- 
courses in the pulpit. He was an old- 
fashioned preacher, but not wholly an 
old-fashioned thinker. 

Sheila had thought, on the few occa- 
sions when she had met him away from 
his pulpit, that there was an under- 
current of humanity in him quite equal 
to that in Cap’n Ira Ball, but his per- 
sonal appearance and rather gruff man- 
ner made it difficult for one to be sure 
of the measure of his tenderness. ~ 

How Elder Minnett appeared in the 
sick room or in the house of sorrow, 
she did not know. She could not very 
well imagine his being tender at any 
time with the sinner at whom he thun- 
dered from the pulpit. Secretly she 
trembled at the old clergyman’s ap- 
proach. 

“Well, elder!” was the warm greet- 
ing of Prudence at the front door 
when the rattling automobile came to a 
wheezing halt before the gate. “Do 
tell! Ira said he see you coming up 
the road, and I was determined you 
shouldn’t drive by without speaking. 
Do come in.” 

“IT propose to, Sister Ball,” was the 
grim-lipped reply. 
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He came into the house and took the 
proffered chair in the sitting. room. 
They spoke of the weather, of the tide, 
and of the clam harvest. The farm 
crops back of Big Wreck Cove did not 
interest Cap’n Ira. 

“Well,” said the elder finally, clear- 
ing his throat, “I’ve come up here on 
an errand you can possibly guess, Cap’n 
Ira and Sister Ball.” 

“Maybe we can and maybe we 
can’t,” observed the captain with a 
countenanCe quite as wooden as the 
elder himself displayed. 

“I come on behalf of that young 
woman who was here to see you the 
other day.” 

“It’s my opinion you’d done better to 
gone to the insane asylum folks about 
her,” rejoined Cap’n Ira. 

“Now, Ira,” said Prudence softly. 

“Seeing it as you do, Cap’n Ira,” the 
elder remarked quite equably, “I con- 
clude that you might think that. But 
you formed your judgment in the heat 
of—well, not anger, of course—but 
without sufficient reflection.” 

“Humph!” grunted Cap’n Ira non- 
committally. 

“I have 
woman on 
elder. 


talked 
two 


with that young 
occasions,” said the 


? inter- 


“With what young woman?’ 
rupted Cap’n Ira. 
“With the girl staying at the Widow 


Pauling’s. 
your niece.” 

“You’d better talk with the other 
young woman,” said Cap’n Ira sternly. 
“Ida May! Just you come in here and 
sit down. You are as much interested 
as we be, I guess. This is Ida May 
Bostwick, Elder Minnett,” he added, as 
Sheila entered. 

“Yes, yes. I have had the pleasure,” 
said the elder, bowing gravely without 
offering to shake hands. He turned 
abruptly to Prudence. “You are quite 
convinced in your own mind, Sister 


The girl who claims to be 
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Ball, that the young woman at the 
Paulings’ is not your niece?” 

“Why, Elder Minnett,” returned 
Prudence, “how can she be? Ida May 
is Sarah Honey’s only child, and Sarah 
was only distantly related to me. There 
never was another girl in the family— 
not like that one that came here the 
other day, for sure!” And the old 
woman shook her head emphatically. 

“That girl you got down there at the 
port, elder, is crazy—crazy as a loon,” 
put in Cap’n Ira harshly. 

“T am not so sure of that,” the 
clergyman said shortly. 

“I swan! Beg your pardon, elder. 
No offense. But you don’t mean to say 
that she seems sane and sensible to 
you?” 

“Sane—yes! As for being sensible, 
that is another thing,” confessed Elder 
Minnett. 

“Huh! What do you mean by that?” 
asked Cap’n Ira curiously. 

“She has told her story in full to me, 
and told it twice alike,” said the grim- 
visaged minister, looking at Sheila as 
he answered the query. “An insane 
person is not so likely to do that, I be- 
lieve. But she is not what I would call 
a sensible young woman. Not at all.” 

“T should say not!” gasped Prudence. 

“But I have heard her, and I have 
reflected on what she has said. I do 
not see, if she is an impostor, how she 
could have made up that story.” 

“Then she must be loony,” muttered 
Cap’n Ira. 

“T presume she told the same story 
to you that she did to me,” pursued 
Elder Minnett. “I do not understand 
Tunis Latham’s part in it, but the rest 
of her story seems quite reasonable.” 

“Reasonable?” repeated Prudence, 
with some warmth. “Do you call it 
reasonable to say what she did about 
Ida May?” 

“In speaking of the young woman’s. 
reasonableness, I mean in regard to the 
personal details she gave me. What 
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she said in her anger to, or of, other 
people kas no influence whatsoever on 
my judgment.” 

“Well, it has on mine!” exclaimed 
Cap’n Ira. “I’d have drove out a dozen 
gals that spoke as she did to Prudence 
and Ida May—crazy or not!” 

“You would be wrong, Cap’n Ball,” 
said the elder severely. ef 

“Well, let’s have the p’ints the girl 
makes!” growled the old shipmaster. 
“T will listen to ’em.” 

Elder Minnett bowed formally and 
began Ida May’s story, checking off the 
several assertions she had made when 
she was at the Ball house far more 
clearly than the girl herself had done. 
As Sheila listened, her heart sank even 
lower. It was so very reasonable! 
How could the Balls fail to be im- 
pressed ? 

But Cap’n Ira and Prudence listened 
with more of a puzzled expression in 
their countenances than anything else. 
It seemed altogether wild and improba- 
ble to thém. Why! There sat Ida 
May before them. There could not be 
two Ida May Bostwicks! 

“Say!” exclaimed Cap’n Ira_ sud- 
denly, after Elder Minnett had con- 
cluded, “that girl says she worked at 
Hoskin & Marl’s?” 

=v es,” 

“Why, ain’t that where you worked, 
Ida May?” 

“Yes,” was Sheila’s faint admission. 

“You never see her there, did you?” 

“T do not remember of having seen 
her until she came here,” the girl said 
quite clearly. 

“Ought to be some way of proving 
up that,” muttered Cap’n Ira. 

“T have written to Hoskin & Marl, 
at the other young woman’s instigation, 
and have asked about her,” said Elder 
Minnett. 

“Well, I never!” gasped Prudence, 
and her withered, old face grew pink. 

“T hope you will not take offense,” 
said the visitor evenly. “You must un- 


derstand that the young woman has 
come to me in trouble, and it is my 
duty to aid her if I can—in any proper 
way. That is my office. Any young 
woman”—he looked directly at Sheila 
again as he said it—‘“will find in me an 
adviser and a friend whenever she may 
need my help.” 

“We all know how good you are, 
Elder Minnett,” Prudence hastened to 
say. “But that girl a 

“That girl,” he interrupted, “is a hu- 
man being needing help. I have ad- 
vised her. Now I want to advise you.” 

“Out with it, elder,” said Cap’n Ira. 
“Good advice ain’t to be sneezed at— 
not as I ever heard.” 

“I have that other young woman’s 
promise that she will tell her story to 
nobody else—nobody at all—until I can 
hear from those whom she says are her 
employers. But with the understand- 
ing that you will do your part.” 

“What’s that?” asked Cap’n Ira 
quickly. 

“She wants to come up here and 
stay with you. She says she is sure 
you are her relatives. She says if you 
will let her come, she will be able to 
prove to you that she is the real niece 
you expected—whom you sent for last 
summer.” 

“Why, she’s crazy!” again cried 
Cap’n Ira. 

“T—I am almost afraid of her,” mur- 
mured Prudence, looking from Sheila 
to her husband. 

“T assure you, Sister Ball, she is not 
insane. She is harmless.” 

“She didn’t talk as though she was 
when she was here—not by a jugful,” 
declared Cap’n Ira bitterly. 

“That was because she was angry,” 
explained Elder Minnett patiently. 
“You must not judge her by her ap- 
pearance when she came here the other 
day and found—as she declares—an- 
other girl in her rightful place.” 

“T swan!” exclaimed the old ship- 
master, bursting out again. “I won’t 
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stand for that. Her rightful place, in- 
deed! Why, if she was forty times 
Prudence’s niece and we didn’t want 
her here, what’s to make us take her, 
I want to know?” 

“Do you think we ought to, elder?” 
questioned Prudence faintly. 

“T think, under all the circumstances, 
that it is your Christian duty. Know 
the girl better. See if there is not 
something in her that reminds you P 

“Avast there!” shouted Cap’n Ira, 
pounding with his cane on the floor. 
“That’s going avdeal too far. ‘Chris- 
tian duty,’ indeed! How about our 
duty to Ida May setting there, and to 
ourselves? Prudence is afraid of that 


crazy gal in the first place.” 
“I give you my word she is not in- 


“That’s your opinion,” said the cap- 
tain grimly. “I wouldn’t back it with 
my word, elder, unless I was prepared 
to go the whole v’y’ge. Do you mean 
to say that you accept that gal’s story 
as true—in all partic’lars?” 

“T don’t say that.” 

“Then I shall stick to my opinion. 
She’s as loony as she can be. And I 
am plumb against insulting our Ida 
May by letting the girl come up here. 
What do you say, Prudence?” 

The old woman was much perturbed. 
Elder Minnett was a minister of the 
gospel. To be told by him that it was 
her Christian duty to take a certain 
course bore much weight with Pru- 
dence Ball. 

But when she looked at Sheila, sit- 
ting there so pale and silent, and real- 
ized that on her head all this was fall- 
ing, the old woman rose up, burst into 
tears, and threw herself into the girl’s 
arms. 

“No, no!” she sobbed. 
her come here, Ira. We don’t want 
her. We don’t want anybody but Ida 
May whom we love so dear, and who 
we know loves us. We can’t do it, 
Elder Minnett! Why, if they should 


“Don’t let 


come and tell me—and prove it— 
that Ida May wasn’t our niece and that 
other girl was, I couldn’t bear the 
creature ’round. No, I couldn’t. I 
couldn’t forgive anybody that would 
separate us from this dear, dear girl!” 

Cap’n Ira had got upon his feet and 
was leaning forward on his cane. With 
a shaking finger he drew the elder’s at- 
tention to the two women, rocking in 
each other’s arms. 

“You hear that? You see that?” de- 
manded the captain brokenly, the tears 
starting from his own eyes and finding 
gutters down his cleanly shaved cheeks. 
“That’s your answer, elder! You have 
some idea how Prudence and I longed 
for young company in this house, and 
somebody to help and comfort us. And 
we got her. 

“Ida May come to us like the falling 
of manna in the wilderness for them 
spent and wandering Israelites. She 
has been to us more than ever we dared 
hope for. If she was our own child 
and had growed up here on Wreckers’ 
Head our own born daughter, I 
couldn’t think no more of her. 

“And you come here and ask us to 
give countenance for a moment to a 
half-witted girl that says she belongs 
here in Ida May’s place, and claiming 
Ida May’s name. More than that, she 
saying that our own girl that we love 
so is a liar and an impostor and alto- 
gether bad—such as she must be if she 
had fooled us so. I swan! Elder, I 
should think you’d have more sense.” 
And Cap’n Ira concluded abruptly and 
with a return to his usual self-control. 

The silence which ensued was only 
broken by the old woman’s sobs. Cap’n 
Ira, frankly wiping his own eyes with 
the great silk handkerchief which he 
usually flourished when he took snuff, 
strode across the room and patted Pru- 
dence’s withered shoulder. He said 
nothing, nor did the elder. It was 
Sheila who broke the silence at last. 

She had stood up. Now she put 
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Prudence tenderly into Cap’n Ira’s 
arms. She gave him, too, such a thank- 
ful, beaming glance that the old man 
was almost staggered. For he had not 
seen one of those smiles for more than 
two days. 

“Elder Minnett,”’ Sheila said, and her 
voice was quite steady, “I think it is my 
place to speak.” 

“Yes?” was the noncommittal 
sponse of the grim old minister. 

“T should not think for a moment of 
doubting your judgment in such a mat- 
ter. If you say Cap’n Ira and Mrs. 
Ball should receive this—this girl here 
while the matter is being examined, I 
hope they will agree with you and allow 
her to come.” 

“Why, Ida May!” gasped Prudence. 

“That gal’s an angel! She ain’t 
nothing but an angel!” marveled Cap’n 
Ira. 

“But I think,” said Sheila, “that the 
girl should be made to promise that 
while she is here, and if she comes here, 
that she will not speak to anybody out- 
side this room at the present time of 
the claim she makes—especially as it 

seems to affect Captain Latham.” 
'  “T swan! That’s so! He’s got a 
wage and share in this thing, ain’t he? 
And he ain’t here to defend himself, if 
we be.” 

The elder nodded slowly. His gaze 
did not leave Sheila’s face. 

“T think I can promise that in her 
name. Indeed, I had already extracted 
such a promise before I would under- 
take to come up here. I have warned 
Mrs. Pauling not to repeat a word the 
girl said to her. And Zebedee is a pru- 
dent young man.” 

“I told Zeb myself to keep his hatch 
battened,” growled Cap’n Ira. “But, I 
swan, Ida May! I don’t see how you 
can bear to have the crazy critter here. 
And Prudence a 

“If Ida May says she is willing,” 
sighed the old woman, glad to be able 
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to set a course not opposed to her min- 
ister’s advice. 

“Thank you, young woman,” Elder 
Minnett said, speaking grimly enough 
to Sheila. “Those who have nothing 
to fear can afford to be generous. You 
have done right.” 

The subject was dropped—to the re- 
lief of all of them. Tea was poured 
from the marble-topped, black-walnut 
table, and Sheila passed biscuit, jam, 
cakes, and other delicacies. She per- 
formed her part of the ceremony with 
apparent calm. She did met speak to 
the elder again, nor he to her, save 
when she ran out to carry forgotten 
gloves to him when he had _ climbed into 
the automobile. . 

The grim old man shot her through 
with the keenest of keen glances as he 
accepted the gloves. 

“T don’t think, young woman,” he 
said softly, “that you are likely to put 
poison in that other girl’s tea—as she 
says she’s afraid you will.” 

Then he drove away. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Wrung as Sheila’s heart had been by 
the expression of the old woman’s ut- 
ter confidence in her and by Cap’n Ira’s 
warm words of approbation spoken be- 
fore the elder, it was nevertheless for 
Tunis Latham’s sake that she had 
abetted the minister’s desire and had 
agreed that the real Ida May Bostwick 
should come to the Ball house on 
Wreckers’ Head. 

By extracting a promise from Ida 
May that she would talk to nobody for 
the present—especially about the con- 
nection of the captain of the Seamew 
with Ida May’s affairs—Sheila believed 
she had entered a wedge which might 
open the way for the young man to es- 
cape from a situation which threatened 
both his reputation and his peace of 
mind. 

To save Tunis! She was fairly ob- 
sessed by that thought. Her vow be- 
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fore the picture of Tunis’ mother in the 
Seamew’s cabin must be in Sheila’s 
view to the very end. She had a suffi- 
cient share of that vision of the Celt 
to be deeply impressed by a promise 
made as that had been made—though 
in secret. It was a sacred pledge. 

It was no easy matter for any of the 
Ball household to consider the coming 
of Ida May with serenity. Prudence, 
at heart, shrank from the claimant on 
her hospitality almost as much as 
Sheila did. If Cap’n Ira hid his per- 
turbation better than the others, he 
nevertheless hobbled about with a very 
solemn countenance. 

“I swan!” he muttered within 
Sheila’s hearing. “It’s most like there 
was a corpse in the house. This ain’t 
no way to live. I do wish Elder Min- 
nett could have minded his own busi- 
ness and let well enough alone. Let 
the girl talk, and other folks, too. Try- 
ing to stop gossip is like trying to put 
your finger on a drop of quicksilver. 
There won’t be no good come o’ that 
girl being here. That’s as sure as sure.” 

The elder’s car came wheezing up 
the hill again about the middle of the 
forenoon. He did not alight himself, 
but Ida May needed the presence of 
nobody to lend her assurance. She 
hopped out of the car with her bag 
and flaunted her cheap finery through 
the gate and in at the front door. 

Her reception at this end of the 
house marked the unmistakable fact 
that Prudence and Cap’n Ira received 
her as a stranger rather than in a con- 
fidential way. 

“Well, Aunt Prue! For you are my 
aunt whatever you may say,” was Ida 
May’s prologue. “And you are my 
uncle,” she added, her greenish-brown 
eyes flashing a glance at the grimly ob- 
servant captain. “TI must say it’s pretty 
shabby treatment I’ve got from you so 
far. But I don’t blame you—not at all. 
I blame that girl and Tunis Latham.” 

“Avast there!” put in Cap’n Ira so 


sternly and with so threatening a tone 
of voice and visage that even Ida May 
was silenced. “We've let you come 
here, my girl, because Elder Minnett 
asked us to; but not at all because our 
opinion of you is changed. Far from 
it. You’re here on sufferance and 
you’d best be civil spoken while you re- 
main. Ain’t that the ticket, Prudence?” 

His wife nodded, in full accord with 
his statement of the situation, although 
she could not bear to look so sternly on 
any person as Cap’n Ira now looked at 
Ida May. 

“Well! I like that!” sniffed the girl, 
tossing her head, but she actually 
shrank from the captain. 

“Furthermore, as regards Tunis 
Latham, you was to say nothing about 
him outside of this house if you was 
let come here. And I warn you, we 
don’t care to hear nothing in his dis- 
favor in this house.” 

“Oh! I can see he’s a favorite with 
you,” muttered Ida May. 

“Then trim your sails according,” 
admonished the old man. “In addition, 
you mentioned the young woman we 
already got here in a way we don’t like 
none too well. I want to impress on 
your mind that it was only through her 
saying she was agreeable to your com- 
ing here that we agreed to the elder’s 
request and let you come.” 

“She did, eh?” cried Ida May, 
flouncing in her chair. “Well, I don’t 
thank her.” 

“No. I cal’late you ain’t of a thank- 
ing disposition,” said Cap’n Ira. “But 
you like enough won’t drop your bread 
butter-side down. That’s all.” 

Ida May, startled by his speech, 
stared with less impudence at the old 
man, ~ For his part, the captain watched 
her pretty closely, and he had met and 
judged too many people in his day not 
to form gradually, as the hours passed, 
a decided opinion regarding Ida May. 

Nor did he cling to his first impres- 
sion—the one made in haste and some 
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vexation, when she had first tried to 
thrust herself into the Ball household 
and demanded the place filled by Sheila 
Macklin. This girl certainly was not 
insane. But with all her apparent 
smartness, Cap’n Ira easily saw that 
she was not intelligent—that she had 
scarcely ordinary understanding. Be- 
side the newcomer’s shallow nature 
and even more shallow mental endow- 
ments, Sheila seemed to be from a dif- 
ferent world. 

“T swan!” whispered Cap’n Ira to 
Prudence some time later. “The dif- 
ference between them two girls! They 
ain’t to be spoke of in the same county, 
I declare. Look at that one, Pru- 
dence,” he said, with a side glance at 
the newcomer. “Ain’t she a sight with 
them thin and flashy clothes ?” 

“T can’t see anything about her that 
looks like any of the Honeys, let alone 
Sarah.” 

“Huh! No. Only that her hair’s 
sorter red,” returned Cap’n Ira, “like 
Sarah’s was.” 

The visitor proved her position in 
the household by sitting idly in a rock- 
ing-chair looking over some pictures 
which were on the table or staring out 
of the window. She offered to do noth 
ing for Prudence. But, of course, Ida 
May was not very domestic. Living 
in a furnished room and working be- 
hind the counter in a department store 
does not develop the domestic virtues to 
any appreciable degree. 

She did not see Sheila until dinner 
was on the table and she was called to 
the meal with~Cap’n Ira and the old 
woman. The stiff, little bow with which 
Ida May favored the girl in possession 
was returned by the latter quite as for- 
mally. 

Sheila had regained complete control 
of voice and face now. Although she 
did not actually address Ida May, her 
manner was such that there was no re- 
straint put upon the company. It was 
the newcomer’s manner, if anything, 
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that curtailed the usual friendly inter- 
course at the Ball table. 

Ida May possessed some powers of 
observation. She would have said her- 
self that she was able to “put two and 
two together.” The way the meal had 
been cooked, the way it was served, and 
the work entailed in doing both these 
things, were matters not overlooked by 
the visitor. 

She knew that Prudence had given 
neither thought nor attention to getting 
the dinner. The girl the Balls had re- 
ceived in Ida May’s name and supposed 
identity had done it all herself. It 
seemed to be expected of her! 

She saw, before the day was over, 
that Sheila was a very busy person in- 
deed. That she not only did the house- 
work, but that she waited upon Pru- 
dence and Cap’n Ira “hand and foot.” 
She did it with such unconcern that 
the new girl could be sure these tasks 
were quite what was expected of hef: 

“Why,” exclaimed Ida May to her- 
self, “she’s just hired help! Is that 
what they wanted me for when they 
sent Tunis Latham up to Boston after 
me? I’d like to see myself!” 

She had foreseen something of this 
kind when she had refused so uncon- 
ditionally to come down here to the 
Cape. And her observation of the 
house and its furnishings, as well as 
the appearance of the old couple, had 
confirmed her suspicion that her belief 
in the Balls “being pretty well fixed” 
was groundless. 

After her interview with Elder Min- 
nett, although she had refrained from 
detailing her story and her spiteful 
comments about Sheila and Tunis 
Latham to the Paulings, she had not 
ceased to question Zebedee and his 
mother about the financial condition of 
the Balls. 

She had learned that a couple of 
thousand dollars would probably buy 
all the real property the old people 
owned on Wreckers’ Head. There was 
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a certain invested sum which secured 
them a fair living. Beyond that, the 
Big Wreck Cove people knew of no 
wealth belonging to either Cap’n Ira 
or Prudence. 

Ida May already considered that she 
had come down here to the Cape on a 
fool’s errand. She would like to make 
herself solid, however, with the old 
folks so as to benefit when they were 
dead and gone, if that were possible. 
But to make herself a kitchen drudge 
for them? She would like to see her- 
self! 

There was a phase of the situation 
which held Ida May to the course she 
had set sail upon, and one which would 
hold her to it to the bitter end. Her 
spitefulness and determination to be re- 
venged upon this unknown girl who 
had usurped the place originally offered 
her by the Balls, and who had stolen 
her name as well, was quite sufficient 
to cause a person of Ida May Bost- 
wick’s character to fight for her rights. 

She would be revenged on Tunis, 
too. Or, at least, she would make him, 
as well as the other girl, suffer for the 
slight he had put upon her. 

Had she not preened her feathers 
and strutted her very best on the oc- 
casion when he interviewed her at 
Hoskin & Marl’s and taken her out to 
lunch? And to no end at all! He had 
been quite unimpressed by Ida May’s 
airs and graces. 

Yet he would take up with this other 
girl—a mere nobody. Worse than a 
nobody, of course. She must be both a 
bad and a cunning woman to have done 
what it was plain she had done. She 
had wound Tunis Latham around her 
finger, and had hoodwinked the old 
people in the bargain! 

Ida May saw the other girl waiting 
on Prudence and Cap’n Ira; she ob- 
served her tenderness toward them and 
their delight in her minfstrations; and 
these things which she regarded with 
her green-glinting eyes made her taste 
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the bitterness of wormwood. She hated 
Sheila more and more as the day wore 
on; and she scorned the old people both 
for what she considered their niggard- 
liness and for their simplicity, as well, 
in being fooled by this other girl. 

For, of course, to Ida May’s mind, 
Sheila’s kindness and the love shown 
for the Balls on her part was all put on. 
It could not be otherwise. Ida May 
Bostwick could not, in the first place, 
imagine any sane girl “falling for the 
two old hicks.” 

Prudence could seldom show herself 
other than kindly toward any person 
whether she exactly approved of that 
person or not. So she chatted cheer- 
fully at Ida May, if not with her. She 
was quite as insistent as Cap’n Ira, 
however, in keeping away from the 
vexing question of the identity of the 
two. girls. 

Right at the first the question had 
been raised: where should the visitor be 
put to sleep? Ida May was prepared 
to object strenuously if any slight was 
put upon her, such as being given some 
little, tucked-up attic room away from 
the rest of the family. Had she dared, 
she would have denianded the use of 
the room the false Ida May occupied; 
only she was not sure, after seeing the 
position Sheila seemed to hold in the 
household, that she cared to be put to 
sleep in the room of the “hired help.” 

But Sheila herself settled that ques- 
tion. 

“The guest room is ready, Aunt 
Prue,” she said to Prudence. “I 
cleaned it this week and the little stove 
is set up in there if it should grow 
cold overnight. All the bed needs is 
aired sheets. I'll get them-out of the 
press.” 

So Prudence took Ida May to the 
guest chamber, which was beyond the 
parlor. A black-walnut set, which had 
been the height of magnificence when 
Cap’n Ira and Prudence were married, 
filled the shade-drawn room with shad- 
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ows. There was an ingrain carpet on 
the floor of a green groundwork with 
pale-yellow flowers on it, of a genus 
known to no botanist. The tidies on 
the chair backs were so stiff with starch 
that it would be a punishment to lay 
one’s head against them. 

On a little marble-topped table be- 
tween the windows was something 
made of shells and seaweed in a glass- 
topped case. It looked to Ida May like 
a dead baby in a coffin. 

“Of all the junk!” she muttered to 
herself when Prudence left her to ar- 
range the contents of “her bag as she 
chose. “And that girl likes it here! 
Well, I’ll show her who’s who and 
what’s what! 

“T’d like to know where I ever saw 
her face before? I bet it was some- 


where she’d no business to be—just as 
she has sneaked 
doesn’t belong. 
thing. 

“If Bessie Dole or Mayme Leary 


in here where she 
The nasty, hateful 


could only see this dump!” she added, 
looking over the room again. “Any- 
how, I’ve made ’em give me the best 
they’ve got. I’ll show ’em how to treat 
a real relation that comes to see ’em.” 

Supper time came and passed no more 
cheerfully than had the midday meal. 
The society of the old people was any- 
thing but enlivening for Ida May. In 
desperation she began to talk, and out 
of sheer perverseness she lighted upon 
the subject of the establishment of 
Hoskin & Marl. 

Now Prudence found. this topic of 
interest, for since Annabel Coffin—she 
who was a Cuttle—had dilated upon 
those great marts of trade in Boston, 
the old woman had been vastly curious. 
Sheila had never cared to talk of her 
experiences as saleswoman behind the 
counter. 

“They tell me they sell most every- 
thing you could name in those stores,” 
Prudence said reflectively. ‘Heaps of 
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dry goods, I suppose. Let me see, what 
did you sell, my dear?” 

“Ym in the laces,” said Ida May. 
“But Hoskin & Marl sell lots besides 
dry goods,” 

“Oh, yes! Annabel did say some- 
thing about automobiles and—and 
plasters; didn’t she, Ira?” 

“Goodness knows,” rejoined her hus- 
band with a groan. “Annabel Coffin 
said so much the last time she was here 
that my head buzzes now when I think 
of her.” 

“Now, you hesh!” said Prudence. 
“Never can interest a man in such 
things. So you sold laces, did you, my 
dear? Oh, Ida May!” she exclaimed 
suddenly to Sheila, sitting on the other 
side of the table. “Ida May, what did 
you say you sold im that store? You 
worked for Hoskin & Marl, didn’t 
you?” 

“Ye-es. I—I was in the silverware 
and jewelry department,” stammered 
Sheila, the question coming so unex- 
pectedly that she could not exercise 
consideration before making answer. 

“Now, is that so?’ cried Prudence. 
“That must have been nice. To handle 
all them pretty things. But lace is 
pretty, too,” she added, turning quickly 
to the guest again. “I expect you find 
it so.” 

The old woman was startled into si- 
lence by the expression she saw upon 
Ida May’s face. The latter was glar- 
ing across the table at Sheila. No other 
word could so express the intense and 
malevolent look in those greenish- 
brown eyes and on that sharp counte- 
nance, 

Sheila’s gaze was enthralled as well 
by Ida May’s sudden emotion. She 
half rose from her chair. But her 
strength left her limbs again, and she 
fell back into the seat. 

“What’s the matter, Ida May?” de- 
manded Cap’n Ira, in wonder and 
alarm. 

The real Ida May sprang up with a 
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shriek. Shé shook her hand at Sheila 
and for a moment could not articulate. 
Then she said: 

“I know her now! I knew I’d seen 
that, creature before and I thought I’d 
remember what and who she is. And 
she dares come down here and sneak 
her way into honest people’s houses! 
The gall of her!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Looker here, girl!” exclaimed Cap’n 
Ira sternly. Putting his hand upon Ida 
May’s shoulder, he forced her down 
into her chair again. His own eyes 
gleamed afigrily, and his countenance 
expressed his wrath. “What was you 
told on coming here? Didn’t you prom- 
ise to keep a taut line on all that fool- 
ishness? I won’t stand for it. No, 
Prudence!” he exclaimed, as his wife 
tried to interfere. “I won’t stand for 
it. She must either keep away from 
that business, or I'll put her right out 
of the house. Leastways, it being 
night, I’ll send her to her room.” 

“Do you think you can boss me liké 
that?” cried Ida May hotly, so angry 
herself that she forgot her fear of him. 
“I’m not your slave, nor your hired 
help, like that creature.” She pointed 
scornfully at Sheila. “And you'll just 
listen to something I’ve got to say. If 
you don’t, I'll go out to-morrow and 
tell everybody in this hick town. I'll 
hire a hall to tell ’em in!” 

“Won’t—won’t you be good, deary ?” 
begged Prudence, before her husband 
could make any rejoinder to this de- 
fiance. “You know you _ promised 
Elder Minnett you would be if we let 
you come here.” 

“TI don’t want to stay here. I’ve seen 
enough of this place and you all! And 
I would be ashamed to stay any longer 
than I'can help with folks that take in 
such a girl as she is.” 

Again Ida May’s little claw indicated 
Sheila, who stared, speechless, helpless, 
at least for the time being. The har- 
9—Smi. 
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assed girl could fight for herself no 
longer. She knew that she was on the 
verge of betrayal. She could not stem 
the tide of Ida May’s venom. The lat- 
ter must make the revelation which had 
threatened ever since she had come to 
Wreckers’ Head. There was no way 
of longer smothering the truth, It 
would come out! 

“Look here,”. Cap’n Ira said, his 
curiosity finally aroused, “the elder 
says you ain’t crazy! But it looks to 
me if 

“I’m not crazy, I can tell you,” 
snapped Ida May, taking him up short. 
“But I guess you and Aunt Prue must 
be. Why, you don’t even know the 
name of this girl you took in instead of 
me—in my rightful place. But I can 
tell you who she is—and what she’s 
done. I remember her now. I knew 
I’d see her before—the hussy!” 

“Belay that!” exclaimed Cap’n, Ira. 

But he said it faintly. He was look- 
ing at the other girl now, and some- 
thing in her expression and in her at- 
titude made him lose confidence. His 
voice died in his throat. Ida May Bost- 
wick had the upper hand at last—and 
she kept it. 

“Look at her,” she exulted, the green 
lights in her brown eyes glinting like 
the sparkling eyes of a serpent. “Look 
at her. She knows that I know. She’s 
come down here and fooled you all, but 
she can’t fool you any longer. And 
that Tunis Latham! Why, it can’t be 
possible he knew what she was from the 
first !” . 

“See here,” said Cap’n Ira shakily. 
“What do you mean? What are you 
getting at—or trying to? If you got 
anything to say about Ida May, get it 
out and be over with it.” 

“Oh, Ira! Don’t! 
wailed Prudence. 

Like the old man, Prudence finally 
realized that there was something 
wrong—something very wrong, indeed 
—with the girl they had known for 
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months as Ida May and whom they had 
learned to love so dearly. 

Nobody looking at Sheila could 
doubt this for a moment. Her tortured 
expression of countenance, the wild 
light in her eyes, her trembling lips, ad- 
vertised to the beholders that the last 
bastion of her fortress was taken, that 
the wall was breached and into that 
breach now marched the triumphant 
phrases of the real Ida May’s bitter, 
gloating speech. 

“Look at her!” repeated the latter. 
“She can’t deny it now. She knows I 
know her and what she is. Why, Aunt 
Prue—and you, Captain Ball—have 
been fooled nice, I must say. And that 
Tunis Latham! Well, he can’t be 
much !” 

“Don’t—don’t say anything against 
Tunis!” 

It was not a voice at all like the 
usual mellow tones of Sheila Macklin 
which uttered those faint words. 
Hoarse, strained, uncertain, there was 
yet a note of command in the phrase 


which had its influence on the wildly 
excited Ida May. 

“T’ll say what I’ve got to say about 
you, miss!” she exclaimed with exulta- 


tion. “And you—nor they—shan’t stop 
me. You’re the girl that was arrested 
in the store for stealing. It must have 
been two—why, it must have been more 
than three years ago. I hadn’t worked 
there but a little while. No wonder I 
didn’t remember you at first.” 

Cap’n Ira vented a groan and caught 
at his wife’s hand. She was sobbing 
frantically. She still murmured her 
p'ea for the captain to stop the awful 
revelation Ida May was bent on mak- 
ing. But the latter gave no heed and 
the captain himself was speechless. 

“And I can’t remember her name 
even now,” went on Ida May, flashing 
a look at the Balls. Their pitiful ap- 
pearance made no impression upon her. 
“But that don’t matter. I guess they’ve 
got your record at Hoskin & Marl’s. 


You worked there all right; sure you 
worked there, in the jewelry section. 
You stole something. I saw the store 
detective, Miss Hopwell, take you up 
to the manager’s office. I never heard 
what they did to you, but they did 
a plenty, I bet.” 

She turned confidently again to the 
horrified captain and his wife. 

“Just see how she looks. She don’t 
deny it. How she managed to work 
that Tunis Latham into bringing her 
down here, I don’t know. She pulled 
the wool over his eyes all right. 

“Why, she’s a thief! She was ar- 
rested! I guess you can see now that 
I’m not crazy—far from it. She won’t 
dare say again that she is Ida May 
Bostwick. I—guess—not!” 

The malevolent exultation of the girl 
was fearful to behold. -But neither 
Cap’n Ira nor Prudence now looked at 
Ida May. Leaning against her husband, 
the tears coursing over her withered 
cheeks, Prudence joined Cap’n Ira in 
gazing at the other girl. 

She rose slowly to her feet. Some- 
thing like strength came back to her; 
even into her voice, as Sheila again 
spoke. Nor did she look at Ida May, 
but fixed her feverish gaze upon the 
two old people. 

“What—what she says is true. As 
far as I am concerned. But—but Tunis 
did not know. It is not his fault. I 
was desperate. I heard what he said 
to—to Miss Bostwick. I chanced to 
overhear it. I was desperate; I hated 
the city. I was willing to take a chance 
for the sake of getting among people 
who would be kind to me—who were 
good.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Ida May rau- 
cously. “You're not fit to go among 
good people!” 

Sheila did not heed her. She spoke 
slowly—haltingly, but what she said 
held the old people silent. 

“Tunis is not to blame. I told him 
this—this girl”’—she pointed to Ida 
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May, but did not look at her—“was not 
the right Miss Bostwick. I said that I 
was the girl he wanted to see. I made 
him think so. I tricked him. Don’t 
listen to her!” she added wildly, as the 
enraged Ida May would have inter- 
posed. “Tunis thought she had talked 
to him just for a joke. I made him 
believe that. I—I would have done any- 
thing then to get away from the city 
and to come down here. Perhaps he 
was at fault because he did not take 
more time to find out about me—to be 
sure I was the right girl. But he can- 
not be blamed for anything else. I tell 
you, it was all my fault.” 

“I don’t believe it!’ snapped Ida 
May. 

But Cap’n Ira put her aside with his 
hand, and there was returned firmness 
in his voice. 

“Is this the truth? Are you what she 
says you are?” he asked. 

“Oh, don’t, Ira!” gasped his sobbing 
wife. “She——” 

“We've got to learn the straight of 
it,” said the old man sternly. “If we’ve 
been bamboozled, we’ve got to know it. 
Now’s the time for her to speak.” 

Sheila was still gazing at him. She 
nodded, indicating that his question 
was already answered. 

“You—you mean to say you stole— 
like she says?” 

“T was arrested in Hoskin & Marl’s. 
They accused me of stealing. Yes.” 

She said no more. She turned, when 
he did not speak again, and walked 
slowly to the stairway door. She 
opened it and went up, closing the door 
behind her. 

It was Ida May who moved first 
when she was gone. She jumped up 
once more and started for the stair- 
way. 

“T’ll tell her what’s what!” she ejacu- 
lated. “The gall of her to come here 
and say she was me and get my right- 
ful place! I’ll put her out with my own 
hands !” 
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Somehow—it would be hard to say 
just how—Cap’h Ira was before her, 
ere she could arrive at the stairway 
door. 

“Avast!” he said throatily. “Don’t 
take too much upon yourself, young 
woman. You don’t quite own these 
premises-—yet.”’ 

“You ain’t going to stand for her 
stayin’ here any longer, are you?” de- 
manded the amazed Ida May. 

“Whether, or not she stays here is 
more my business and Prudence’s busi- 
ness than it is yours,” said the old man. 
“But there’s one thing sure, and you 
may as well l’arn it first as last: you’re 
not to speak to her nor do anything 
else to annoy her. Understand?” 

“You—you 

“Heed what I tell ye!” said Cap’n 
Ira, grim-lipped and with flashing eyes. 
“You interfere with that girl in any 
way and it won’t be her I’ll put out o’ 
the house IT’ll put you out—night 


” 


though it is—and you'll march yourself 


down to the port and to the Widder 
Pauling’s alone. Understand me?” 

There was silence again in the 
kitchen, save for Prudence’s pitiful 
sobbing. 


In Tunis Latham’s mind as he came 
up from the port four days later was 
visioned no part of the tragedy which 
had occurred at the Bail homestead 
during his absence on this last voyage 
to Boston. He had suffered trouble 
enough during the trip even to dull 
the smart of Sheila’s renunciation of 
him before he had left the Head. In- 
deed, he could scarcely realize even 
now that she had meant-what she said 
—that she could mean it! 

So brief had been their dream of love 
—only since that recent Sunday when 
they walked the beaches about the foot 
of Wreckers’ Head—that it seemed 
to the captain of the Seamew it could 
not be so soom over. If Sheila really 
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and truly loved him, how could any- 
thing part them? 

When he considered her wild man- 
ner and her trenchant words when last 
he had seen her, however, his heart 
sank. He had gained during the few 
months of their acquaintance a pretty 
accurate idea of how firm she could be 
—how unwavering in face of any diffi- 
culty. He realized that her obstinacy, 
when her mind was once settled on a 
course of action, was not easily over- 
come. She had declared that they could 
not be lovers any longer ythat the situa- 
tion which had arisen through the ap- 
pearance of the real Ida May upon 
Wreckers’ Head had made her decision 
necessary; and she had refused to con- 
sider any other outcome of this dread- 
ful affair. 

In his business there was much 
which would have disturbed Tunis in 
any event. The negro cook had de- 
serted the Seamew the moment after 
she touched the Boston wharf. Al- 
though the other hands had remained 
by the schooner until she had just now 
dropped anchor in the cove below, he 
was not at all sure that they would sail 
with him for another voyage. 

Why these new men should be more 
troubled by the silly tattle of the hoo- 
doo than even the Portygees had been 
was a problem Tunis could not solve. 
And seamen were so scarce just then 
in Boston that he had been obliged to 
risk another voyage without engaging 
strangers to man the Seamew. Besides, 
being a true Cape Codder, he disliked 
hiring other than Cape men to work the 
schooner. 

For one thing he could be grateful. 
Orion Latham had taken his chest 
ashore this very day. And Zebedee 
Pauling had offered himself in Orion’s 
place on the wharf as Tunis had just 
now come ashore. 

_|-~He had been glad to take on Zeb 
‘in place of his cousin. And from young 
Pauling he had learned at least one 
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piece of news connected with affairs 
on Wreckers’ Head. Zeb told him that 
the girl he had brought to the Pauling 
house had talked with Eider Minnett 
and that the elder had later taken her 
up to the Ball house, where she had 
remained. 

There was not much gossip about the 
matter it seemed. Nobody seemed to 
know who the young woman was; nor 
did Zeb know what was going on at 
the Ball homestead. It was with this 
slight information only that Tunis now 
approached the old place. He saw 
Cap’n Ira hobbling into the barn, but he 
saw nobody else about. 

The day was gray, and a chill wind 
crept over the brown earth, rustling the 
dead stalks of the weeds and curling 
little spirals of dust in the road which 
rose no more than a foot or two, then 
fell again, despairingly. In any event 
the young shipmaster must have felt 
the oppression of the day and the lin- 
gering season. His spirits fell lower, 
and he came to the Ball place with 
such a feeling of depression that he 
hesitated about turning in at the gate 
at all. 

As Cap’n Ira did not at once come 
out of the barn, the younger man made 
his way there instead of going first to 
the kitchen door. He shrank from 
meeting the real Ida May again. At 
any rate, he wanted first to get the lay 
of the land from the old man. 

He looked into the dim interior of 
the place and for a moment did not 
see Cap’n Ira at all. The ghostly face 
of the Queen of Sheba appeared at the 
opening over her manger. Tunis was 
about to call when he saw the old man 
straining upon the lower rungs of the 
ladder to reach the loft to pitch down 
a bunch of fodder. Queenie whinnied 
softly. 

“Hello, Cap’n Ira!” Tunis hailed. 
“What are you doing that for?” He 
hastened to cross the barn floor to his 
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aid. ‘“Where’s Ida May that she lets 
you do this?” 

“Ida May!” The old man repeated 
the name with such disgust that Tunis 
was all but stunned and stopped to eye 
Cap’n Ira amazedly? “D’ye think she’d 
take a step to save me a dozen? Or 
lift them lily-white hands of hers to 
keep Prudence from doing all the work 
she has to do? I swan!” 

“What do you mean?’ demanded 
Tunis. “You sound mighty funny, 
Cap’n Ira. Hasn’t Ida May been doing 


all and sundry for you for months? Is 
she sick ?” 

“I—I don’t mean that gal,” quav- 
“TI mean the real Ida 


ered Cap’n Ira. 
May.” 

He half tumbled off the ladder into 
Tunis Latham’s arms. He clung to the 
young man tightly, and, although it was 
dark in the barn, Turis could have 
sworn that there were tears on the old 
man’s cheeks. 

“Don’t you know we’ve got the right 
Ida May with us at last—Prudence’s 
niece that has come here to visit for a 
while and play lady? -Yes, you was 
fooled; we was bamboozled. That— 
that other gal, Tunis, is a real bad one, 
I ain’t no doubt. She pulled the wool 
over your eyes and made a monkey of 
most everybody, it seems. »She a 

“Who are you talking about?” cried 
Tunis, in his alarm almost shaking the 
old man. 

“T’m telling you the girl you brought 
down here, thinking she was Ida May 
Bostwick, turned out to be somebody 
else. I don’t know who. Anyway, she 
ain’t no relation of Prudence or me. I 
ain’t blaming you none, boy; she told 
us we mustn’t blame you, for you 
didn’t know the truth about her, either.” 

“Cap’n Ira, where is she?” demanded 
the younger man hoarsely. 

“She ain’t here. She’s gone. She 
left four nights ago—after Ida May 
had remembered what she’d done in 
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that big store in Boston. Oh, she ad- 
mitted it r 

“You mean to tell me she’s gone? 
That you don’t know where she is?” 
almost shouted Tunis. 

“Easy, boy! Remember I got some 
feeling yet in them arms you was 
squeezing. It ain’t our fault she went. 
She left us in the night—stole out with 
just a bundle of clothes and things. 
Left, Prudence says, every enduring 
thing she’d got since she come here— — 
that we give her.” 

Tunis groaned. 

“Yes, she’s gone. And she’s left that 
other dratted girl in her place. I swan, 
Tunis, I’d just as leave have the fig- 
gerhead of the old Susan Gatskill sittin’ 
by our kitchen stove as to have that 
useless critter about. She ain’t no good 
to Prudence and me—not at all!” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


There was but a single idea in Sheila 
Macklin’s mind when she left those 
three people in the kitchen and 
mounted to her room. Indeed, there 
was scarcely left to her another sane 
thought. 

She must leave the house before she 
could be further questioned. She 
hoped that she had said enough to 
exonerate Tunis. If she said more, it 
might be to raise some doubt in the 
minds of Cap’n Ira and Prudence as 
to Tunis’ ignorance of her true reputa- 
tion. She must escape any cross- 
examination—on that or .any other 
topic. 

She believed that the captain of the 
Seamew possessed sufficient caution to 
keep secret the particulars of their first 
meeting until he had heard from the 
old people the few false details she had 
left in their minds. She had done all 
she could to make Tunis’ reputation se- 
cure in the eyes of those who must 
know any particulars of his connection 
with her. She had kept her vow to the 
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dead woman whom the young ship- 
master so revered—his mother. 

She did not light her bedroom lamp 
until she knew by the sounds from be- 
low that the family had retired for the 
night. Then, stepping softly, she went 
over her small possessions and made a 
bundle of those which she had brought 


with her when she came from Boston, | 


The articles of apparel purchased with 
money given her by the Balls she left 
in the closet or in the bureau drawers. 

This done, she did not lie down on 
the bed, but sat by the north window 
staring out into the starlit dark. There 
was no lamp to watch in the window of 
Latham’s Folly to-night. Tunis was 
far away. Had she been prepared for 
this unexpected catastrophe, she would 
have been far, far away from Wreck- 
ers’ Head before Tunis returned. 

As it chanced, she possessed very 
litttle money—scarcely more than 
enough to take her to Paulmouth. 
There she would be no better off than 
she was at Big Wreck Cove. Sheila 
was not, in truth, quite accountable for 
her actions at this time. To get away 
from the Ball house was her only really 
clear thought. What followed must 
fall as fate directed. 

At the first faint gleam of dawn in 
the sky, and as the distant stars paled 
and disappeared, the girl crept down 
the stairs with her bundle, her shoes in 
her hand, and departed by the kitchen 
door. She heard only the deep breath- 
ing of the old captain from across the 
sitting room and now and then the sob- 
bing breath of Prudence, like the 
breathing of a hurt child that has fallen 
asleep in pain and half wakes to a reali- 
zation of it. 

As she turned to close the outer door 
softly behind her, the girl’s heart 
throbbed in response to the old 
woman’s sorrow. While she sat on the 
bench to lace her shoes the cat, old 
Tabby, came rubbing and purring about 
her skirts. Muffled, as though from a 
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great distance, a rooster vented a ques- 
tioning crow as though he doubted that 
it was yet time to announce the birth of 
another day. 

She went to the barn to feed 
Queenie for the last time. That out- 
raged old creature displayed her sur- 
prised countenance at the opening 
above her manger and blew sonorously 
through her nostrils. Perhaps the gray 
mare remembered how she had been 
aroused at a similar hour once before, 
and by Cap’n Ira himself. That ex- 
perience must have been keen in the 
Queen of Sheba’s memory if she had 
any memory at all. 

But the troubled girl gave the mare 
less attention than usual, throwing 
down some fodder and pouring a meas- 
ure of corn into the manger. The’mare 
turned to that with appetite. Corn 
came not amiss to Queenie, no matter 
at what hour it was vouchsafed her. 
Her sound, old teeth did not stop 
crunching the kernels as Sheila went 
out of the barn. 

From the shed she secured an ax and 
a spade, as well as a basket. In spite 
of her condition of mind she knew 
exactly what she wanted to do—and 
she did it. Had she thought out her 
intention for months she could have 
gone about the matter no more directly 
and practically. Yét, had one stopped 
Sheila and asked her what she was 
about—exactly what her intentions 
were—the query would have found her 
unprepared with an answer. 

Both her physical and mental condi- 
tion precluded Sheila from going far 
from the Ball homestead. What she 
had been through during these past few 
days had drained out of her physical 
vigor as well as all intellectual fresh- 
ness. 

When Cap’n Ira Ball had led the 
feebly protesting Queen of Sheba 
across these empty fields to her in- 
tended sacrifice, the two had made no 
more dreary picture against the dim 
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dawn than did Sheila now. She car- 
ried the bundle she had made slung 
over one shoulder by a length of rope. 
The spade, ax, and basket balanced her 
figure on the other side; she bent for- 
ward as she walked and, from a dis- 
tance, Prudence herself would have 
looked no older or more décrepit than 
did the girl now leaving the Ball prem- 
ises. 

She did nct follow the same course 
that the captain and Queenie had fol- 
lowed on that memorable occasion, but 
took a path that led to a cart track to 
the beach behind John-Ed Williams’ 
house. Nobody was astir anywhere on 
the Head at this hour but herself. 

In an hour she arrived at the objec- 
tive point toward which she had been 
headed from the first. Why and how 
she had thought of this refuge it would 
be hard to tell. Least of all could 
Sheila have explained her reason for 
coming here. It was in her mind, it 
was away from all other human habita- 
tions, and she did not think anybody 
would have the right to drive her 
from it. 

The cabin formerly occupied by 
Hosea Westcott was high above the 
tide, was, or could be made, perfectly 
dry, was roughly, if not comfortably 
furnished, and offered the girl a shelter 
in which she thought she would be safe. 

To one who had spent such weary 
months in a narrow room in a Han- 
over Street lodging house, going in and 
out with speech with scarcely any one 
save the person to whom she paid her 
weekly dole of rent, there could be no 
loneliness in a place like this, where the 
surf soughed continually in one’s ear, a 
hundred feathered forms flashed by in 
an hour, sails dotted the dimpling sea, 
and even the strand itself was spread 
thick with nature’s wonders. 

During the summer and early fall, 
Sheila had become a splendid oars- 
woman. In a skiff belonging to little 
John-Ed which was drawn up on the 


sands not far from the cabin she had ~ 


paddled out through the narrow neck 
of the tiny cove’s entrance and pulled 
bravely through the surf and out upon” 
the sea beyond. She had learned more 
than a bit of sea lore, too, from Cap’n 
Ira and Tunis. And regarding the edi- 
ble shellfish to be found along the 
beaches, she was well informed. 

If an old man like Hosea Westcott, 
feeble and spent, no doubt, could pick 
up a living here, why could not she? 
Sheila did not fear starvation. In- 
deed, she did not even look forward to 
such a possibility. She did not fear 
work of any kind. With every salt 
breath she drew, strength, like the tide 
itself, flowed into her body. Although 
her mind remained in a _partially 
stunned condition, her muscles recov- 
ered their vigor. 

Of course the girl’s presence here in 
the abandoned cabin, her taking up a 
hermit life on the shore, could not re- 
main unknown to the neighbors on 
Yet at this 


Wreckers’ Head for long. 
season of the year the men were all 
busy elsewhere and the women almost 


never came down to the beaches. It is 
a remarkable fact that most longshore 
women have little interest in the beau- 
ties or wonders to be found along the 
beaches, even in the sea itself. Per- 
haps this is because the latter is such a 
hard mistress to their menfolk. 

Nevertheless, Sheila could not_hide 
herself away from everybody—not 
even on that first day. The Balls made 
no outcry when they found that she 
had disappeared. And no near-port 
fishing craft came by. But the smoke 
from the chimney of the cabin, when 
she had swept and made comfortable 
its interior and built a fire of driftwood 
in the rusty pot stove, attracted at least 
one sharp eye. 

Down the bank, along with a small 
avalanche of sand and gravel, plunged 
little John-Ed. He stuck his freckled 
face in at the doorway. 
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“By the great jib boom!” he cried. 
“What you doing here? Playing cast- 
away?” 

“Yes, John-Ed,” said Sheila. 
is it exactly. I am castaway.” 

He stared at her. She could not take 
this boy into her confidence. But al- 
ready little John-Ed was-a henchman 
of hers, in spite of the fact that Sheila 
often had made him work. 

“T am going to stay here for a while,” 
she told him. “But I would rather no- 
body but you knew about it.” 

“By the great jib boom!” exploded 
the boy for a second time. “Not even 
Cap’n Ira and Aunt Prudence?” 

“Not even them,” sighed the girl. 

“T bet it’s because you don’t want to 
stay there while that other girl is visit- 
in’ them. Ain’t that it? She’s a snippy 
thing !” 

“You must not say so to anybody,” 
urged Sheila. “It will not be wrong for 
you to say nothing about my being here 
to your father and mother. Do you 
understand ?” 

“T can keep a secret, all right,” he as- 
sured her. 

“T believe you can. And do you 
think you could get off to go down to 
the store for me this evening?” 

“Going down anyway for mom,” he 
assured her. 

Sheila had a dollar and a little change 
besides. She had already planned just 
what the dollar would buy in the way of 
necessaries. There were cooking uten- 
sils in the cabin sufficient for her mod- 
est needs. She gave little John-Ed the 
dollar and her list and warned him to 
hide her purchases safely until the next 
morning and bring them to her on his 
way to school. 

“What you going to eat to-night?” 
he asked her bluntly. 

“I dug some clams at low water and 
caught a big horseshoe crab.” 

“Cousin Phineas brought us more 
squeteague than we can eat. Mom told 
me to cut one up for the hens. [ll 


“That 
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bring it down to you in a little. 
fresh one.” 

In spite of her refusal, he did’ this, 
and brought along, too, a box of sweet 
crackers which he had bought and hid- 
den away in*his bedroom closet in 
preparation for some time when he 
might wake up in the night and feel 
that he was on the verge of famine. 

“Though I never did wake up in the 
night that I can remember, ‘cept that 
time I had the toothache,” he observed. 

And in this way Sheila began her 
hermit life in the fisherman’s cabin. 
But her presence there could not be 
hidden for long; of that she was well 
aware. Little John-Ed, however, re- 
mained faithful to her desire and told 
nobody of her whereabouts until the 
day Tunis Latham came back from 
Boston and learned that the girl he 
loved had stolen away from her home 
in the Ball house. 

Coming out of the rear door of the 
barn, fresh from the interview with the 
old captain which had so shocked him, * 
Tunis saw a small boy astride the low 
stone fence that marked the rear 
boundary of the Ball farm. The cap- 
tain of the Seamew was in no mood to 
bandy words with little John-Ed Wil- 
liams, but the sharp tooth of his trou- 
bled thought fastened upon one in- 
dubitable fact: if there is anything odd 
going on in a community, the small boy 
of that community knows all about it— 
or, at least, as much about it as it is 
possible to know. 

Tunis could not have walked up to 
any adult person on Wreckers’ Head 
and asked the question which he put to 
little Johp-Ed on the spur of the mo- 
ment: 

“Where is she?” 

He did not have to utter Sheila’s 
name. Indeed, he was doubtful by 
what name it would be wise to call her. 
But he did not have to be plainer with 
little John-Ed. He saw in the sly ex- 
pression of the boy’s eyes that he knew 
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whom he meant. But he shook his 
head. 

“You know where she went,” was 
the schooner captain’s accusation. 
“Where is she?” 

“I—I can’t tell you,” stammered fhe 
boy. “I promised not.” 

A promise is a promise, especially to 
a small boy who scorns to “snitch.” 
Tunis thought a moment. 

“Show me,” he said, and his voice 
had in it that tone which made the fore- 
mast hands jump to obey when a squall 
was coring. 

The boy got promptly off the wall. 

“All right,” he said gruffly. “But 
don’t you tell her I showed you, Tunis 
Latham.” 

“Trust me,” agreed the captain of 
the Seamew, and followed after little 
John-Ed with such tremendous strides 
that the latter had to run to keep ahead 
of him. 

Tunis was led to that point on the 
bluff from which a curl of smoke from 
the cabin chimney could be seen. He 
halted almost in horror—stricken to the 
heart when he understood. 

“Alone?” he muttered. 

“Yep,” was the reply. 
ing she’s a castaway. 
knows it.” 

Then, fearing he had said too much, 
John-Ed ran away. 

Tunis descended the bluff by a peril- 
ous path—he would not delay to go 
around by the cart track—and came in 
plain view of the cabin. The door 
hinge had been repaired, and the door 
now swung freely. A strip of cotton 
cloth had been tacked over the gaping 
window. There was that neatness 
about the abandoned cabin which must 
always be associated in his mind with 
Sheila Macklin, even had he not seen 
her sitting pensively upon a driftwood 
timber by the door. 

The ax had been doing good service, 
for there was a great heap of wood cut 
into stove lengths. The fragrant odor 
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of something—chowder, perhaps—sim- 
mering on the stove, floated through the 
open door. 

It was the coarse sand crunching un- 
der his boot which aroused her. She 
did not start at his approach, but raised 
her eyes languidly. He wondered if 
she had expected him. She must have 
seen the Seamew pass several houts 
earlier as they headed in toward the 
channel. 

“My God, Sheila!” 
with bitterness, but 
“You can’t stay here.” 

“I must—for a while. No. Don't 
talk about it, please, Tunis.” Her ges- 
ture had a finality to it which silenced 
the objections rising to his lips. “Noth- 
ing you can say will change my deter- 
mination. And you must not come 
here again.” 

“What will people say?” he gasped. 

The violet eyes blazed suddenly 
while she surveyed him. This was not 
the girl he had known before. At least, 
she was not the same as when he had 
seen her last. Even at that previous in- 
terview her look and manner had not 
so reminded him of the girl he had sat 
beside on the bench on Boston Com- 
mon. 

She was alone again. The flower 
of her nature that had expanded while 
she lived her all too brief and happy 
life with the Balls was now withered. 
She was hopeless again; she had be- 
come once more the Sheila Macklin 
that he had met under such wretched 
circumstances at that past time. But 
in spite of her helplessness and her 
wretchedness, there was something in 
the girl’s expression which convinced 
Tunis Latham before he again spoke 
that nothing he could say would in any 
degree change her determination. 

“That confounded girl never should 
have been allowed to come back to the 
house up there,” he cried almost wildly. 
“Why did Elder Minnett want to in- 


he exclaimed. 
without anger. 
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terfere? It was not his business! 
one need have known the truth.” 

“Don’t you see, Tunis, that just be- 
cause it was the truth it was sure to 
become known? At least, the main 
points in the whole matter were sure 
to come out. But if you are careful, 
if you are wise, nobody need know 
more of: your share in the transaction 
than I have told already.” 

“Cap’n Ira asked me if it was true. 
He told me what you said. Sheila, you 
ruined your own reputation with the 
old folks to save me. Girl re 

“Did I have any reputation to lose, 
Tunis?” she interrupted, yet speaking 
softly. “I could not save myself. I 
have tried to save you. Don’t be ill- 
advised ; don’t be foolish. Say nothing, 
and it will all blow over—for you.” 

“You think I’ll accept such a sacri- 
fice on your part?” he demanded 
fiercely. 

“IT am making no sacrifice. Nothing 
I can do or say; nothing you can do or 
say; nothing anybody can do or say 
will chunge my situation. We need not 
both be ruined in the eyes of the com- 
munity. Soon I will get away. They 
will forget me. It will all blow over. 
You need not suffer.” 

“What do you think I am?” he cried 
again. “Am I the sort of a fellow, you 
think, to shelter myself behind you?” 

“Shelter your Aunt Lucretia. Shelter 
your business prospects. Shelter the 
good name of your mother’s son. You 
can do me absolutely no good by tell- 
ing any different story from the one I 
was forced to tell. Let it be, Tunis.” 

She said it wearily. She dropped her 
eyes again, looking away from him. 
But when he would have stepped nearer 
and caught her to him, she leaped up 
and with a look and tone warded him 
away. 

“Don’t touch me! Be at least so 
kind, Tunis. Make it no harder for me 
than you can help.” 

“You are breaking my heart, Sheila!” 


No 
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“Mine is already broken,” she told 
him. “And I do not blame you, Tunis. 
It is the punishment for my own sins. 
I attempted to escape from my over- 
whelming troubles in a wrong way. I 
see it now. I know it to be so. I must 
go somewhere else and build again— 
if I may. But never again upon a 
foundation of trickery and deceit. Oh! 
Never! Never!” 

She stepped around the big block on 
which she had been sitting, entered the 
cabin, and closed the door behind her. 
She left him standing there hopeless, 
miserable, almost distraught by all the 
entanglements of this that had come 
upon them. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Captain Tunis Latham, pacing the 
deck of the Seamew, had come to a 
conclusion which was by no means com- 
plimentary to his own _ self-respect. 
During his manifold duties and the 
business bothers connected with the 
sailing of the undermanned schooner, 
his mind had seized upon and grappled 
with a train of ideas which brought 
him logically to the decision that he was 
playing a weak and piffling part. 

Strong in most things, Tunis Latham 
had allowed his better sense to be throt- 
tled and his purpose balked in the thing 
which meant more to him than the 
schooner, his business success, or any- 
thing else in life. The broader the rift 
grew between Sheila and himself, the 
clearer he saw that without her he was 
a ship without a rudder and that noth- 
ing could come of his life save wreck 
and disaster. 

She had renounced him for his own 
good, as she believed, and he had tac- 
itly consented to her ruling. He might 
be slow of thought regarding such 
things, but once having made up his 
mind—and it was made up now—he 
was of the kind that obstacles do not 
frighten. 

Not only did he realize that by bow- 
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ing to the girl’s will he had been weak, 
but he was determined to take matters 
in the future into his own hands. He 
should not have allowed Sheila, in the 
first place, to shoulder the responsibil- 
ity of handling the emergency of the 
appearance of the real Ida May Bost- 
wick at Big Wreck Cove. 

Sheila, in an attempt to save his 
reputation, to save his self-respect in 
the eyes of the home folks and of the 
world in general, had uttered a direct 
falsehood and cut herself off from him 
and from those who loved her. This 
was too much for any decent man to 
stand. Was he a cow.:d? Would he 
shelter himself—as he had told her— 
behind her skirts? 

Tunis believed that Cap’n Ira and 
Prudence, when once the shock of the 
girl’s revelation was past, loved her so 
dearly that they would forgive Sheila 
if they knew all the truth—if they 
knew the girl as he knew her. He was 
not so sure of Aunt Lucretia. He had 
feared to tell her the night before that 
Sheila had gone to live in the old fish- 
erman’s cabin, in spite of the sympathy 
Lucretia had previously shown him. 
But he believed his silent aunt fully ap- 
preciated the better qualities of the girl 
she had seen on but one occasion, and 
that she would, in time, admit that 
Sheila was more than worthy of her 
nephew’s love. 

In any event he had his own life to 
make or mar. Without Sheila he knew 
it would be utterly fruitless and with- 
out an object. Rather than lose Sheila 
he would sell the schooner, cut him- 
self off from friends and home, and, 
with her, face the world anew. He 
was determined, if Sheila left Big 
Wreck Cove, that le would go with 
her. Nobody—not even the girl herself 
—could shake this determination now 
born in the mind of the captain of the 
Seamew. 

Sheila had borne his reputation upon 
her heart from the beginning, but he 
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should have at first thought of her good 
name and the opinion the world must 
needs hold of Sheila Macklin. She had 
been unfairly accused. She had been 
abused, ill-treated, punished for a sin 
which was not hers. It was not enough 
that he had tried to help her hide away 
from those who knew of her persecu- 
tion. The only right thing to do—the 
only sane course, and the one which 
should have been pursued from the 
start—was to attempt to disprove the 
accusation under which the girl had 
suffered and set her right noc only be- 
fore Big Wreck Cove folk, but before 
the whole world. 

The poignant feeling of sin com- 
mitted, with which Sheila herself was 
now burdened, did not influence Tunis 
Latham. It was the logic of the idea 
which convinced him that they had 
been totally wrong in what they had 
done. He should have married Sheila 
on the night they had met in Boston 
and set about first of all tracing back 
her trouble and disproving the flimsy 
evidence which must have convicted her 
of stealing from Hoskin & Marl’s. 

He told himself it was not piety, but 
hard common sense which suggested 
this as the only and practical way to 
handle the matter. It was, in truth, the 
awakened hope in a loving heart. 

Tunis had been able to keep scarcely 
enough of his crew to handle the Sea- 
mew in fair weather; and the barom- 
eter was falling, with every ‘ndication 
in sea and sky of the approach of’ bad 
weather. He feared the few hands he 
had would desert when they reached 
Boston. Zebedee Pauling was a young 
host in himself—far and away a better 
seaman than Orion Latham, as well as 
a better fellow. But the schooner could 
not be sailed with good will. 

Tunis’ mind, however, remained 
fixed upon Sheila’s troubles rather than 
upon his own; and as soon as the 
schooner docked, he went up to the 
town and wended his way directly to 
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the great department store in which he 
had once interviewed the troublesome 
Ida May Bostwick. 


The cargo was out, and the Seamew 
had already been warped into another 
wharf where freight was awaiting her 
when the skipper returned to the water 
front that afternoon. The three men 
remaining of the forecastle crew were 
still at work, assisted by Zebedee and 
Horry Newbegin. They had not had a 
regular cook for two trips now. 

But a new complication had arisen. 
Mason Chapin stood at the rail waiting 
his return, and a taxicab had been sum- 
moned. The mate carried a bag. 

“A telegram from Doctor Norris. 
My wife’s worse, Mr. Latham. I’ve 
got to go back just as fast as steam 
will get me there,” was his greeting to 
the skipper of the Seamew. 

This was according to the agreement 
Mason Chapin had made in the begin- 
ning. His wife was sorely ill, and 
surely Tunis could not stand between 
a man and his sick wife! 

But it left a very serious situation 
upon the schooner when the mate 
drove away in the taxicab. Six men, 
forward and aft, to handle a suit of 
sails which equaled those of any sea- 
going racing yacht. If it had not been 
for the freight—some of which was 
perishable—the master of the Seamew 
would have laid up until he could have 
got together a more numerous crew at 
least. 

But, instead of going to the seamen’s 
employment offices, Tunis had to turn 
to himself while the heavier pieces of 
freight were lowered down the hatch- 
way of the schooner. It was near eve- 
ning when the hatch was battened down 
and a small tug snaked them out of 
the dock and from among the greater 
shipping, and gave them a whistled 
blessing in midstream. 

All hands and the skipper tailed on 
to the sheets and got her canvas spread. 
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Then the skipper went below to the gal- 
ley and prepared supper. Tunis La- 
tham could bz no stickler for quarter- 
deck etiquette on this voyage, that was 
sure. 

But although the hands growled, and 
even Horry looked sour, Tunis seemed 
strangely excited ; indeed, he looked less 
woebegone than he had for many a day. 
Something seemed to have given him a 
new zest in life. He even spoke to the 
hands cheerfully, and they were a trio 
of as surly dogs as ever quarreled with 
their food and a ship’s officers. 

“T’ll lay up at the cove until I get 
a decent crew this time, if I lose all 
my existing contracts,” Tunis said to 
Zebedee. “I'll find a bunch of men 
who are not afraid of their shadows. 
Huh! MHoodooed, is she? IT’'ll show 
‘em that she can sail, even if Davy 
Jones himself sits on her bowsprit!” 

There was wind enough, in all good 
conscience. They discovered that be- 
fore they were out of the bay. It had 
shifted into the northeast, and the Sea- 
mew went roaring away on her course 
under reefed canvas, heeling over to it 
like a racing yacht. 

But the long tacks to seaward which 
the gale enforced made it impossible 
for the schooner to beat back to Hollis 
where the first of her freight must be 
discharged until after breakfast the 
next morning. By that time the three 
foremast hands who had been obliged 
to work double watches were fairly 
stewing in their own rage. 

Tunis had to see his consignees 
while the freight was being discharged ; 
when he got back to the wharf there 
was nobody aboard the schooner save 
Horry and Zebedee. The latter had a 
broken oar in his hand and he and the 
ancient seaman seemed to be in a con- 
dition of utter amazement. 

“What’s to do now?” demanded the 
skipper. 

“They’ve gone, 
stammered Zebedee. 


Cap’n Latham,” 
“Say they won't 
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put foot on the Seamew’s deck again. 
That—that confounded ’Rion r 

“What’s the matter with Orion 
now?” exclaimed Tunis. “I hoped I 
was well rid of him. Has he turned up 
here at Hollis?” 

“Look at this,” said Zebedee, shak- 
ing the broken oar, “Here’s what it 
seems ’Rion found ir. the hold two trips 
back. So those fellows say. He left 
it with ’em. And they say the 
schooner is a murder ship and they 
won't try to work her no further.” 

Tunis seized the piece of oar. Along 
one side was a streak of faint blue 
paint. He knew immediately where he 
had seen that broken oar before—lean- 
ing against the door frame of Pareta’s 
cottage in Portygee Town, when he had 
last talked with the old man’s daughter. 

“What in thunder!” 

He had turned it over and saw the 
straggling letters burned into the wood: 
MARLIN B. Newbegin looked at 


Tunis with an expression which be- 


trayed a great perturbation of soul. 
The old man could scarcely show pallor 
under the mahogany of his face, but it 
was plain that superstition had him by 
the throat. 

“So this is the thing that rotten ’Rion 
played them with, is it?” Tunis de- 
manded. “Trying to make them think 
my beautiful Seamew was once the 
Marlin B.? Why, the poor fools, this 
broken oar came out of Mike Pareta’s 
woodpile, or I’m a dogfish! See that 
blue streak? I saw this broken oar at 
Pareta’s house. Bet you anything 
Eunez had something to do with it, too. 
Though why she should want to harm 
me, who never said a cross word to her, 
I can’t see.” 

“She and your cousin are mighty 
thick,” Zebedee said ___ reflectively. 
“That’s a fact.” 

“Thicker than they ought to be for 
the girl’s good, I guess,” reflected 
Tunis. Then he said to Horry: “What’s 
the matter with you, old man? Do you 
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want to desert me, too, all along of a 
broken oar with some silly letters 
burned into it?” 

, The ancient mariner had got a grip. 
upon himself. The simple explanation 
that punctured the bubble of supersti- 
tion so convincingly might not have al- 
together satisfied Horry. But he was 
a true and just man. 

“T never deserted your father, Cap’n 
Randall Latham, not even when his 
ship sunk under him,” the old man de- 
clared. “I was saved from that wreck 
by chance, not because I tried to be. 
And I ain’t likely to desert his son.” 

“How about you, Zebedee?” de- 
manded the captain of the Seamew. 

“T am not afraid of any foolish talk, 
anyway, Captain Latham. Had I been 
I wouldn’t have applied for the berth. 
I had heard enough about it. Eunez 
Pareta, I believe, talked too much to 
the Portygees, and that is why you 
couldn’t keep them. But I’m not a 
Portygee.” 

“T’ll say you’re not,” agreed Tunis. 
“But we’re left in something of a fix. 
This freight for Josh Jones and his 
father is needed. Some other stuff con- 
signed to Big Wreck Cove ought to be 
there by to-night. And I can’t get a 
man for love or money here to help us 
out. I tried while I was uptown.” 

Zeb showed no hesitation. He 
shrugged his blue-jerseyed shoulders. 

“Don’t you cal’late we can beat down 
there under a reefed mainsail and jib? 
It'll take time, but she’s the sweetest 
sailing craft I was ever in in my life,” 
he said. 

“She’s certainly all right, ’cept for 
that pull to sta’bbo’d,” muttered Horry. 

“Humph! Three mén to sail a 
schooner of this tonnage. And this isn’t 
any capsize wind at that,” murmured 
the captain of the Seamew. “But it’s 
got to be done. Come! Will you risk 
it with me?” 

They looked aloft and then at each 
other. There was little save reflection 
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in their several glances. Men of this 
caliber do not hesitate over a risk of 
life or ship. Cautious as Tunis La- 
tham was, his agreement with those he 
had contracted with called for a prompt 
fulfillment of the details of the pact. 
Nor did the prospect of the rising gale 
and rising sea cause any of the trio to 
blanch. It was not a long run to Big 
Wreck Cove. Properly manned, the 
Seamew should make it prettily in three 
or four hours. In addition, there was 
little but an open roadstead before the 
port of Hollis. The breakwater was 
scarcely strong enough to fend off the 
waves in a real gale. And they knew 
that a gale was coming. 

This was no place for a schooner of 
the Seamew’s size to ride out the storm. 
She might easily drag her anchors and 
go ashore on the Hollis sands that in 
the past had buried many a good ship. 
So the trio of Cape men nodded grimly 
to each other and took the better 
chance. 


From the cabin at the foot of the sea- 
ward bluff of Wreckers’ Head, the 
coming of the black gale out of the 
northeast was watched anxiously by 
Sheila, from the very break of day 
when she arose. Tunis might be on the 
sea. She doubted if the threat of bad 
weather would hold the Seamew in 
port. 

There was no rain—just a wind 
which tore across the waste of waters 
within view of her station, scattering 
their crests in foam and spoondrift, and 
rolling them in huger and still huger 
breakers on the strand. It was a mag- 
nificent sight, but a terrifying one as 
well, The girl watched almost contin- 
ually for a white patch against the 
black of the storm which might mark a 
sailing craft in peril. 

Steam vessels went past, several of 
them. They, surely, were in little dan- 
ger, were their hulls ordinarily sound 
and their engines perfect. All the fish- 
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ing craft had made for cover the night 
before. The New York-Boston steam- 
ers would keep to the inside passage in 
this gale. 

Sheila had made all taut and trim in- 
side the cabin. She had plenty of fire- 
wood and sufficient provisions to last 
her for a time. What the outcome of 
her present situation would be, she 
could not know with any surety. But 
she was not waiting here idly for a 
miracle to happen—not at all. On the 
second day of her sojourn she had sent 
a letter to the post by little John-Ed 
and now she waited its answer with 
some confidence, if not eagerness. 

About noon she heard the crunch of 
footsteps on the sand, and she expected 
the arrival of the boy. And it was little 
John-Ed who first appeared before her 
eyes. He thrust a letter into Sheila’s 
hand. 

“Dad brought it up from the port 
this morning, and I got it away from 
him. Said I’d take it to you, or he’d 
lave gone over to Ball’s with it. Say,” 
he continued, evidently much disturbed, 
“he’s coming here.” 

“Who is coming here—your father?” 

“No, no! Not dad. I—TI couldn’t 
help it. I didn’t tell him. I said you 
wanted to play alone here at being ship- 
wrecked, and I was just like you said 
—your man Friday.” 

“Who do you mean?” asked Sheila, 
greatly agitated. ‘“‘Not——” 

“T bet ’twas that Tunis Latham told 
him you was here,” continued John-Ed. 
“Anyway, don’t blame me. All I did 
was to help him down the path.” 

He disappeared. Sheila stepped to 
the door. Cap’n Ira was laboring over 
the sands toward the cabin, leaning on 
his cane, his coat flapping in the wind 
and his cap screwed on so tightly that 
a hurricane could ne: possibly have 
blown it away. 

3ut in addition and aside from the 
buffeting he had suffered from the 
wind, the old man looked much less 
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trim and taut than Sheila had ever be- 
fore seen him. He had not been shaved 
for at least three days; a button hung 
by a thread upon his coat; there was a 
coffee stain on the bosom of his shirt. 

He looked so miserable, and so faint, 
and so buffeted about, that the girl 
cried out, running from the door” of 
the cabin to meet him. The sweat of 
his hard effort stood on his brow, and 
he panted for breath. 

“T swan! Ida May—er—well, who- 
ever you be, gal, let me sit down! I’m 
near spent, and that’s a fact.” 

“Oh, Cap’n Ball, you should not have 
done this!” cried the girl, letting him 
lean upon her and aiding him as rapidly 
as possible to the cabin door. “You 
should not have done this. You—you 
can do nothing for me. You can do no 
good by coming here.” 

“Humph! P’r’aps not. Mebbe 
you’re right. Let me sit down on that 
box, gal,” he muttered. 


He eased himself down upon the 


rough seat against the wall. He re- 
moved the cap with an effort and took 
his huge handkerchief from its crown. 
He mopped his brow and face and 
finally gave a huge sigh. 

“T swan! That was a pull,” he said. 
“So you're settled here. Gone to house- 
keeping on your own hook, have you?” 
he said. 

“Just for a little while, Cap’n Ira. 
Only—only until I can get away. I— 
I have been expecting some money— 
payment of one of my father’s old bills.” 

She slit the envelope of the letter lit- 
tle John-Ed had just brought her. In- 
side was a pale-blue slip—a money 
order. 

“Yes,” she said. “I can get away 
now. I must go somewhere to earn 
my living, and as far away from here 
as I can get.” 

“So you think on traveling, do you?” 
said the old man. “You ain’t content 
with Big Wreck Cove and the Head?” 

“Oh, Cap’n Ira!” she cried. “You 


~ know I can’t stay here. Winter is com- 


ing. Besides, the people here Pe 

“Ain’t none of ’em asked ye to come 
an’ live with them?” 

“Cap’n Ball!” 

“Ain’t ye seen Tunis?” 

The girl hid her face from him, She 
put her hands over her eyes. Her 
shoulders shook with her _ sobbing. 
Cap’n Ira took a pinch of snuff. 

“T cal'’late,” he said, after wiping his 
eyes, “that it ain’t Tunis’ fault that you 
are going away any more than it is mine 
and Prudence’s, You just made up 
your mind to go.” 

“Cap’n Ball!” she exclaimed faintly, 
and again raised her eyes to his. “Can 
—can I help it? Now?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, pursing his 
lips. “I don’t know, gal, as anybody is 
driving you away from Wreckers’ 
Head and them that loves ye here.” 

She was speechless. She gazed at 
him with drenched eyes, her face quiv- 
ering uncontrollably. A hand pressed 
tightly to her breast seemed endeavor- 
ing to still the wild fluttering there. 

“Tt don’t know,” he repeated, “that 
we got much to offer a gal like you, 
and that’s a fact. We learned to know 
you pretty well while you stayed with 
us. Prue and me did. Somehow, we 
can’t just seem to get the straight of 
what you told us that night you left. 
It—it ain’t possible that you made some 
mistalfe, is it?. Mebbe you was talking 
about some other gal?” 

“Oh, Cap’n Ball!” she sighed. “I 
am able to tell you nothing that will 
change your opinion of me.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I don’t know. 
What you did say,” he observed in that 
same reflective, gentle tone, “didn’t 
seem to change our opinion much. Not 
mine and Prudence’s.” 

“Cap’n Ball!” 

“No,” he went on, wagging his head. 
“You committing such a fault as you 
say you was accused of, and you com- 
ing down here as you did, through a 
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trick—somehow those facts, if they be 
facts; don’t seem to have much effect on 
our opinion. Me and the old woman 
feel that somehow—we don’t know how 
—what you told us that night and what 
you done for us before that night don’t 
fit together nohow.” 

She stared at him without under- 
standing. He cleared his throat and 
mopped his brow again with the big silk 
handkerchief. 

“No, gal, we can’t understand how 
anybody as good and loving as you have 
been to us can be at heart as bad as— 
as other folks might try to make out. 
Fact is, we know you can’t be bad.” 

“What—what do you mean, Cap’n 
Ball?” she asked faintly. 

“I swan! I tell ye what I’m getting 
at,” burst out the old man. “We want 
you to come back. Prudence, she wants 
you to come back. I swan! I want 
you to come back. Why, even that 
dratted Queen of Sheby needs you, Ida 
May—or, whatever your name is! 
We’ve got to have you! 

“Prudence can’t scurcely get around 
the house. And that niece of hers sits 
there like a stock or a stun, not willin’ 
to scurce lift her hand to help. Thank 
the Lord she’s goin’ home to-day. Her 
Visit’s come to an end. She don’t like it 
down here. She says we're all a set of 
—er—hicks, I believe she calls us. 

“Howsomever, we’re all high and dry 
on the reefs, gal, and it seems likely 
you’re the only one can get us off. You 
ain’t got to go away from here, if you 
don’t want to. I’ve made it pretty aver- 
age plain to that Bostwick gal that no 
matter what happens, she’s got no ex- 
pectations as far as Prudence and me 
are concerned. It was money and noth- 
ing but money she was after. Her be- 
ing Prudence’s niece in kind of a far- 
fetched way don’t make it our duty— 
not even our Christian duty, as Elder 
Minnett calls it—to keep a gal in the 
house that we don’t want, nor yet die 
at her convenience and leave her our 
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money. And so I'll tell the elder if he 
undertakes to put his spoon in the dish 
again.” 

Sheila was listening to words that she 
had never expected to hear from the old 
captain. Could this be true? Were 
Cap’n Ira and Prudence, in spite of 
what they knew about her—what she 
had told them and Ida May had told 
them—desirous of having her back? 
Was there a chance, no matter what the 
real Ida May Bostwick could say, for 
Sheila to return and take up her peace- 
ful life with the Balls? 

Could this be real? Indeed, was it 
right for her to do this? Tunis 

She arose and walked to the open 
door, looking out almost blindly at first 
upon the gale-smitten sea. It was like 
her heart—so tossed about and fretted 
by winds of opinion. What should 
she do? Which way should she turn? 
Not to save Sheila Macklin from trou- 
ble or disgrace. Not even to save Tunis 
from possible scorn. The question that 
assailed her now was only: Was t 
right? 

Suddenly, out upon the mountainous 
waves, she spied a sail. It was reefed, 
flattened down, almost tri-cornered. 
The two sticks of the schooner and the 
jaunty bowsprit pointing skyward 
heaved again into view. She stood so 
long gazing at the craft that Cap’n Ira 
spoke again. 

“What d’ye say, gal?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“Look—look here, Cap’n Ira!” she 
exclaimed. “Can it be the Seamew? 
Is she trying to head in for the channel? 
Oh! Are they in danger out there?” 

The old man rose with his usual dif- 
ficulty and hobbled to the door, leaning 
on his cane. He peered out over her 
shoulder, and his keen and experienced 
eyes saw and identified the laboring ves- 
sel almost at once. 

“T swan! That is the Seamew, Ida 
May,” he exclaimed. “Tut, tat! 
What’s Tunis got himself into such a 
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pickle for?  ’Tain’t reasonable he 
should—being as good a seaman as 
he is. 

“My, my! Why don’t he get some 
cloth on her? He can’t have lost all his 
upper canvas. Don’t he knew he needs 
tops’ls to beat up aslant of this gale and 
get into the shelter of the Head? I 
swan! If there’s men enough there to 
man her proper, why don’t they do the 
right thing?” 

“Oh, Cap’n Ball,” gasped the girl, 
“perhaps there are not enough men 
with him. Perhaps his crew has de- 
serted again.” 

“IT swan!” rejoined the old man. 
“What did he set sail for, then? Ain’t 
he got a mite of sense? But, I tell ye, 
Ida May, if he don’t get more canvas 
on her, and get under better way, he’ll 
never make that channel in this world.” 

“Oh!” 

“The schooner’s sure to go on the 
outer reef. She never can claw off the 
land now. Without help—if that’s his 
trouble—Tunis Latham will never get 
that schooner into Big Wreck Cove. 
And God help him and them that’s with 
him!” added the captain reverently. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


On shore the gale seemed a stiff and 
dangerous blow. At sea, even with a 
stanch deck under one’s feet, the wind 
proved to have passed the hurricane 
mark long since. The captain of the 
Seamew felt that the elements had con- 
spired bitterly to assail his schooner. 
Before they were a mile beyond the end 
of the Hollis breakwater, Tunis knew 
that he had the fight of his seagoing ex- 
perience on his hands. 

When they were fairly out of the 
semishelter of the cape behind which 
Hollis lay, Tunis and his two compan- 
ions realized very quickly just what 
they had to contend with. They had 
spread a handbreadth of mainsail, but 
the jib was blown out of the boltropes 
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by one big swoop of wind and carried 
down to leeward, looking like a giant’s 
shirt. 

“T hope the womenfolk won’t risk put- 
ting out their wash on shore,” Tunis 
shouted to Zebedee Pauling. “If they 
do, they are likely to lose a good deal of 
How 
does she steer?” 

“Still feel that tug to sta’bbo’d,” 
grumbled Horry. “Just like ‘i 

“Belay that!” commanded Tunis. “I 
begin to believe that’s bad luck, any- 
way. If you hadn’t got on to that tack 
when we first put the schooner into 
commission, those Portygees wouldn’t 
have even remembered the Marlin B. 
And that schooner thousands of miles 
away from these seas!” 

“T cal’late "Rion Latham would have 
found something else to harp on then,” 
said Zebedee. “He was bound to ruin 


you if he could.” 
As time passed, the captain of the 


Seamew feared his treacherous cousin’s 
hopes would be fulfilled. He realized 
that the schooner could not be properly 
managed by three men. 

For the gale increased instead of 
abating, and it was utterly impossible 
for the three to get topsails on her. She 
needed the pull of upper canvas if she 
was to tack properly for the mouth of 
the channel into Big Wreck Cove. 

They fought for two hours to bring 
this much-desired object to pass, hoping 
for a lull or a shifting of the gale which 
might aid them. The yellow sands of 
Wreckers’ Head were plainly in view 
all that time. To give up the attempt 
and run before the gale was a folly of 
which Tunis Latham had no intention 
of being guilty if it cotld possibly be 
avoided. Manned as she was, the 
schooner might never be worked back 
to a landfall if they did so. 

The keen old eyes of Horace New- 
begin first spied the thing which prom- 
ised hope. From his station at the 
wheel he shouted something which the 
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younger men did not catch, but his 
pointing arm drew their gaze shore- 
ward. 

Coming out from the Head was an 
open boat. Four figures pulled at the 
oars while another held the steering 
sweep.. The daring crew was heading 
the boat straight on for the pitching 
schooner ! 

“The coast guard!” the old man was 
now heard to shout. “God bless them 
fellers !” 

But Tunis knew it was not the life- 
boat from the distant station. He knew 
the boat, if he could not at first iden- 
tify those who manned it. It was an 
old lifeboat that had been stored in a 
‘shed below John-Ed Williams’ place, 
and these men attempting their rescue 
were some of the neighbors from 
Wreckers’ Head. 

They came on steadily, the steersman 
standing at his post and handling the 
long oar as though it was a feather’s 
weight. His huge figure soon identified 
him. It was Captain John Dunn, who, 
like Ira Ball, had left the sea, and he 
had left his right forearm, too, because 
of some accident somewhere on the 
other side of the globe. But with the 
steel hook screwed to its stump and the 
good hand remaining to him, Captain 
Dunn handled that steering oar with 
more skill than most other men with 
two good hands could have done. 

How the four at the oars pulled the 
heavy boat! Tunis sought to identify 
them as well. He saw John-Ed Wil- 
liams—in a place at last where he was 
forced to keep up his end, though he 
was notably a lazy man. Ben Brewster 
had the oar directly behind John-Ed. 

The third figure Tunis could not 
identify—not at once. The man at the 
bow oar was Marvin Pike, who pulled 
a splendid stroke. So did that unknown 
oarsman. They were all bravely tug- 
ging at the heavy oars. Tunis had faith 
in them. 

Zebedee suddenly plunged across the 
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pitching deck and reached the rail 
where Tunis stood. Discipline—at 
least seagoing etiquette—had been 
somewhat in abeyance aboard the Sea- 
mew during the last few hours. Zeb 
caught the skipper by the arm. 

“See her?” he bawled into the ear of 
the surprised Tunis. 

“What’s that?” 

“See her hair? It’s a girl! As I’m 
a living sinner, it’s a girl. Pulling num- 
ber three oar, Captain Latham! Did 
you ever?” 

Clinging to a stay, the captain of the 
Seamew flung himself far over the rail 
as the schooner-chanced to roll. He 
could look down into the approaching 
lifeboat. He saw the loosened, dark 
locks of the girl who was pulling at 
number three oar. On the very heels 
of Zeb’s words the captain was confi- 
dent of the girl’s identity. 

“Sheila !” 

His voice could not have reached her 
ear because of the rush and roar of the 
wind and sea, but, as though in answer 
to his shout, the girl glanced back and 
up, over her shoulder. For a moment 
Tunis got a flash of the face he so 
dearly loved. 

What a woman she was! 
no more in courage than she did in 
beauty and sweetness of disposition. 
What other girl along all this coast— 
even one born of the Cape strain— 
would have dared take an oar in that 
lifeboat in face of such dire peril as 
this? 

“Good Lord, Cap’n Latham!” 
shrieked Zeb. “That’s Miss Bostwick!” 

Tunis straightened up, squared his 
shoulders, and looked at Zebedee 
proudly. He wanted Zeb to know—he 
wanted the whole world to know, if he 
could spread the news abroad—that the 
girl pulling number three oar was the 
girl he loved, and was going to marry! 


She lacked 


An hour later the Seamew, her top- 
sails drawing full and her lower canvas 





properly handled, drove on like the bird 
she was through the channel into the 
cove, trailing the old lifeboat behind 
her. The skipper had taken the wheel 
himself, but that “tug to sta’bbo’d” did 
not disturb his equanimity as it some~ 
times did Horry’s. 

Sheila, muffled in oilskins and sea 
boots, but with her wet hair flowing 
over her shoulders, stood beside the 
skipper. No matter how satisfied and 
confident Tunis might appear, the girl 
was still in an uncertain state of mind. 

“And so,” she said to him anxiously, 
“I do not know what to tell them. 
Cap’n Ira seemed so poorly and so un- 
happy. And he says Aunt Prue is al- 
most ill. 

“But it was Cap’n Ira who told me 
what to do when we saw the Seamew 
in danger; how to get the men together 
and how to launch the boat! Oh, it 
was wonderful! He was not too over- 
come to be practical and realize your 
need, Tunis.” 

“Trust Cap’n Ira,” agreed the young 
man. “And what other girl could have 
done what you did, Sheila? Hear what 
Cap’n John Dunn says? You ought to 
be a sailor’s daughter. J can tell him 
you are going to be a sailor’s wife.” 

“No, no! Oh, Tunis! It can’t 

“No ‘can’t’ in the dictionary,” inter- 
rupted the captain of the Seamew. 
“You and I are going to have one big 
talk, Sheila, after I take you up home.” 

“Up home?” she repeated. 

“You are going back to Cap’n Ira’s. 
You know you are. That other girl has 
beat it for Boston, you say, and there’s 
not a living reason why you shouldn’t 
return to the Balls. Besides, they need 
you. I could see that with half an eye 
when I went away the other morning. 
The old man hobbling around the barn 
trying to catch an old hen was a sight 
to make the angels weep.” 

“Poor, poor Cap’n Ira,” she mur- 
mured. 
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“And poor Aunt Prudence—and 
poor me!” exclaimed Tunis. “What do 
you think is going to happen to me? If 
you go away, I shall have to sell all I 
own in the world and follow you.” 

“Tunis!” she cried, almost in fear. 
“You wouldn't.” 

“T certainly will. I am going to have 
you, one way or another. Nobody else 
shall get you, Sheila. And you can’t go 
far enough or fast enough to lose me.” 

“Don’t!” she said faintly. “You can- 
not be in earnest. Do you know what it 
means if you and I have any association 
whatsoever? Oh! I thought this was 
all over—that you would not tear open 
the wound 24 

“T don’t mean to hurt you, Sheila,” 
he said softly. But he was smiling. “TI 
have got something to tell you that will, 
I believe, put an entirely different com- 
plexion on your affairs.” 

“What—what can you mean 
burst out. “Oh, tell me!” 

“T’ll tell you a little of it now. Just 
enough to keep you from thinking I 
am crazy. The rest I will not tel you 
save in the Balls’ sitting room before 
Cap’n Ira and Aunt Prue.” 

“Tunis!” she murmured with clasped 
hands. 

“Yesterday I spent two hours in the 
manager’s office of Hoskin & Marl’s. 
They have been looking for you for 
more than six months. Naturally, 
there was no record of_ you after yor 
left that—that school when your time 
was out. They didn’t seem to guess 
you’d have got work in that Sellers’ 
place.” 

“What do you mean? What did they 
want me for?” gasped the girl. 

“Near as I could find out from the 
old gentleman who seemed to be in 
charge there at the store, they wanted 
to find you to beg your pardon. He 
cried, that manager did. He _ broke 
down and cried like a baby—especially 
after I had told him a few things that 
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had happened to you, and some things 
that might have happened if you hadn’t 
found such good friends in Cap’n Ira 
and Prudence. That’s right. He was 
all broke up.” 

The girl stood before him, straight as 
a reed. She rocked with the pitching 
of the schooner, but it seemed as though 
her feet were glued to the planks. She 
could not have fallen! 

“They—they know 

“They know they sent to jail the 
wrong girl. The woman that stole the 
goods is dead, and before she died she 
wrote ’em all about it from the sanita- 
rium where the firm sent her. They are 
sending you papers signed by the judge, 
the prosecuting attorney, even the 
pawnbroker and the store detective, and 
—and a lot of other folks. Why, 
Sheila, you are fully exonerated.” 

She began suddenly to weep, the 
great tears raining down her face, al- 
though she still stood erect and kept her 
gaze fixed upon him. 

“Six months! As long as I have been 
down here! Oh, Tunis! While we 
were making up our plot on that bench 
on Boston Common and planning to lie 
to these dear, good people down here— 
and everybody; while we were begin- 
ning this coil of deceit and trouble, I 
might have gone back there to the store 
and found all this out. And—and I 
would never have needed to lie and de- 
ceive as I have done.” 

“Huh! Yes. I cal’late that’s so, 
Sheila,” he said. “But how about me? 
Where would I have come in, if you 
had found out that your name had been 
cleared and Hoskin & Marl were anx- 
ious to do well by you? Seems to me, 
Sheila, there must be some compensa- 
tion in that thought. There is for me, 
at any rate.” 

She flashed him a look then that 
cleaved its way to Tunis Latham’s very 
soul. His tale did not remove from her 
heart all its burden. She was still peni- 
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tent for the falsehood she had told in 
direct words to Cap’n Ira and Prudence 
about her first meeting with Tunis, But 
that prevarication, at least, had been for 
no purpose of self gain. 

And so Sheila looked at her lover 
for just that passing moment with all 
the passion which filled her heart for 
him. Had Tunis not been steering the 
Seamew through a pretty tortuous 
channel at just that moment there is no 
knowing what he would have done— 
spurred by Sheila’s look! 


Wreckers’ Head so shelters the cove 
from the northeast that the schooner 
could be brought safely in to Luiz 
Wharf, instead of dropping her anchor 
in deep water. Half the port, and all 
of Portygee Town, crowded near-by 
wharves and streets to welcome Tunis 
Latham’s schooner; for news of her 
peril and the way in which help had 
reached the Seamew had come down 
from the Head as on the wings of the 
wind itself. 

But there was one face on the wharf 
Tunis Latham sought out with grim 
persistency as the schooner was made 
fast. He had purposely placed Sheila 
in Zebedee Pauling’s care. Tunis kept, 
directly under his hand, the broken oar 
which had helped to make so much of 
his recent trouble. When the Seamew 
was safe, her skipper leaped ashore. 
And he carried the broken oar with 
him. 

Orion, grinning and sneering by 
turns, saw his cousin coming. It must 
have been preternatural sagacity which 
caused him to see and recognize the 
broken oar. Having seen it, he jumped 
for the head of the wharf. 

Tunis leaped away on his cousin’s 
trail. The crowd parted to let them 
through, and then joined in a stream- 
ing, excited tail to their kite of prog- 
ress. Most of the spectators lived in 
Portygee Town. Some of them had 
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been members of the Seamew’s desert- 
ing crews. They were afraid of Tunis 
Latham, but they had little sympathy 
for Orion. 

The skipper caught up with him in 
the middle of the road and almost op- 
posite the Pareta cottage. Orion had 
picked up a cobblestone as he reached 
the street and, finding himself about to 
be overtaken, he turned and threw the 
missile at Tunis’ head. The latter 
dodged it and, with a single, savage 
blow of the oar felled his cousin to the 
roadway. 

“You unmitigated scoundrel!” Tunis 
roared. “I ought ‘to take your life. 
3ecause of you I nearly lost my own 
to-day—and the lives of two other men 
and my schooner into the bargain. You 
villain !” 

As Orion tried to scramble up, the 
skipper of the Seamew made another 
pass at him with the oar, and the fellow 
fell again. 

“Don’t hit me! Don’t hit me again, 
Tunis! Remember I’m your cousin. I 
—I haven’t done a thing—true an’ hon- 
est, I haven’t!” 

The listeners gathered closer. Tunis 
Latham’s face displayed such rage that 
the Portygees expected him to continue 
his attack with the oar. But instead he 
shook it before their eyes—and Orion’s. 

“See it?’ he demanded of the by- 
standers. “That’s the scurvy trick the 
dog played me. Found this broken oar 
in somebody’s woodpile, burned the 
name of the Marlin B. into the handle, 
and foisted it on a fool crew to prove 
that my schooner was once called by 
that name. I ought to pound him to 
death !” 

Suddenly a brilliant figure whirled 
into the midst of the crowd and reached 
the angry skipper and _ his victim. 
Eunez, her black eyes ablaze, her face 
ruddy with anger, planted herself be- 
fore Tunis Latham, hands on hips, and 
confronted him boldly. One glance at 





the prostrate Orion assured her that, al- 
though there was blood upon his face, 
he was not much hurt. She tossed her 
head and snapped her fingers under the 
nose of the captain of the Seamew. 

“So now, Tunis Latham! It is that 
you have waked up! Of a gr-r-reat 
smartness are you, eh?” she cried. 
“You scorn us all, and tr-r-reat us as 
you would dogs. “Heh! All you ship- 
masters are alike. 

“But you—we put the laugh on you, 
eh? That oar in your hand—ha, ha! 
Do not lay the blame altogether upon 
your cousin. J burned those letters into 
that wood with my curling irons. 
Fooled by a girl, eh, Tunis Latham? 
Ah! Learn your lesson, Captain La- 
tham! We Portygee women are not to 
be scorned by any schooner captain. 
No!” 

She snapped her fingers again in his 
face and turned away, swaying her hips 
and tossing her head as she disappeared 
into her father’s cottage. When Tunis 
looked around for his cousin, he found 
that that facile young man, taking ad- 
vantage of the scene, had slipped away. 


A winter hurricane had pounced 

upon the Cape and torn at it with teeth 
and claws, as though seeking to dis- 
member it—to wrench the forty-mile 
curved claw of the Cape from the re- 
mainder of Barnstable County. 
The driven snow masked everything 
earth, houses, trees, and the shiver- 
ing bushes; it clung to these objects, 
iced upon them like frosting. No craft 
ventured out of Big Wreck Cove, least 
of all the Seamew, although she had a 
cargo in her hold and a complete and 
satisfied crew in her forecastle. 

Tunis Latham was speaking of the 
latter fact to Aunt Lucretia in the warm 
and homelike kitchen of Latham’s 
Folly. 

“Zeb is a good fellow. He has got 
together a bunch of hands that aren’t 
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afraid of ghosts or bogies. You 
couldn’t make those Portygees or some 
of the other hands we had see the 
ridiculousness of their fear of the Sea- 
mew—bless her! But with this bunch 
Zeb has got together I wouldn’t fear to 
sail around the Horn.” 

His aunt looked startled at the sug- 
gestion and shook her head. 

“IT know you wouldn’t want I should 
go for such a long voyage, Aunt Lu- 
cretia,” he replied. “And I don’t want 
to myself. But I couldn’t be content 
here if I didn’t see the prospect bright 
before me of getting Ida—I mean, of 
getting Sheila.” 

His aunt looked at him again not un- 
kindly, but said not a word. 

“T’ve told you all about it, Aunt Lu- 
cretia,” the skipper of the Seamew pur- 
sued. “Everything. If Sheila did 
wrong to come down here as she did, I 
did a greater wrong in encouraging her 
to come and in tempting her with the 
chance of escaping from the mess she 
was in. And she’s paid—we’ve both 
paid—for our folly. 

“As for folks talking, if that Bost- 
wick girl wants to keep her job with 
Hoskin & Marl’s she’ll keep her mouth 
shut about Sheila. She understands 
that. And Hoskin & Marl—everybody, 
in fact, that was connected with that 
awful thing that happened to Sheila— 
have done all in their power to make 
amends.” 

For the first time his aunt’s lips 
opened. 

“The poor child!” she said. 

“T want more than your sympathy for 
Sheila, auntie,” he urged earnestly. “I 
want your approval of what Sheila and 
I mean to do—in time. Of course, I 
must be better established first and be 
making money enough to support a—a 


family. And Sheila would not think of 
leaving the old people up there. They 
need her so sorely. 

“But you may as well know, first as 
last, Aunt Lucretia, that I mean to 
marry Sheila. I know it was wrong in 
me to try to palm her off on you as 
somebody she wasn’t—to try to fool 
you-——” 

“You did not fool me, Tunis; not for 
a moment,” she told him softly. 

He stared at her in amazement. 

“No,” went on his usually inarticu- 
late aunt. “The moment I first looked 
into her face I knew she was not Sarah 
Honey’s daughter. That baby’s eyes 
were brown when Sarah brought her 
here years ago; and no brown eyes 
could change to such a beautiful violet- 
blue as—as Sheila’s. I knew you and 
she were trying to deceive me, but I 
could not help loving the dear girl from 
my first sight of her.” 

That was a very long speech indeed 
for Aunt Lucretia to make. She put 
her arms about Tunis Latham’s neck 
and said all the rest she might have said 
in a loving kiss. 

Tunis lit the lamp in his bedroom and 
then stood before his window, gazing 
out into the driving snow. Almost im- 
mediately he saw the gleam of another 
lamp, far up the slope, showing from 
that north window of Sheila’s chamber 
in the old Ball house. 

This was the signal they had agreed 
upon—their good-night symbol when- 
ever he was at home. He stood there a 
long time, looking out. 

Although the wintry wind raved 
across Wreckers’ Head and the snow 
scurried wildly before it, there was 
springtime in the hearts of Tunis La- 
tham and Sheila—the springtime of 
their hopes. 


THE END. 
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The Six-Foot Woman and the 


Five-Foot Man 


ERALD JONES was exactly five 
feet tall in his sock feet. The 
principle behind his accuracy in 

the matter was the same as the ex- 
plorative attitude one feels toward a 
sore tooth. It hurt Jerry so to be short 
that he had himself measured at least 
once a month. Thus he would not have 
lost sight of his deficiency in-inches even 
if Jane McGrew had not reminded him 
of it. 

Jane McGrew, it may be mentioned, 
was no Amazon herself, measured even 
by Jerry’s scant number of feet, since 
she barely displaced the five-foot-three 
mark when she stood very straight in 
her square-heeled shoes. But, ye gods 
of heights and balances! The apparent 
difference between a man and a woman 
who actually differ not a hair’s breadth 
in height is enough to make a short 
man shudder. For Jerry, Jane’s extra 
three inches constituted nothing short 
of a tragedy. 

Of course, with a name like Jane and 
square-heeled shoes, she should have 
been sensible enough to realize that 
Jerry was doing very well—for a short 
man—in the business world and show- 
ing symptoms of doing still better in 
the near future. But.Jane in no way 
resembled her name. Even a ¢asual 
glance—if one were strong-minded 
enough to take a casual glance—would 
put her down as Violet May or Rose 
Marie or something like that. And her 
feet were small enough to show to ad- 
vantage in shoes with square toes and 
heels. So it should be no matter for 
surprise that she remarked to Jerry, 
very frankly indeed, that she was afraid, 
if she married him, she might misplace 
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him in her shopping bag some day, and 
that would be very embarrassing—for 
how could one shop if one misplaced 
one’s husband? And, anyway, she felt 
that her respect for a husband who 
looked like a freshly starched Little 
Lord Fauntleroy who had cut off his 
curls and donned business clothes by 
mistake, could never be what it ought 
to be. 

So Jane McGrew departed from 
Jerry’s life and left behind a sizable, 
aching void and a deep distrust of the 
attitude of women in general to himself 
in particular. Other women were, of 
course, contributory causes to Jerry’s 
feeling that no woman would ever take 
him seriously. He felt himself con- 
stantly the butt of harmless little jokes 
which did not, nevertheless, increase his 
vanity. Women in general were prone 
to treat Jerry as a cross between a nicely 
washed lap dog to play with and a safe 
repository for all their lov affairs with 
larger males.  _ 

Some day some one will write an 
adequate account of the tragedy of the 
short man. Jerry’s life at this time 
would prove a good model. Upon the 
departure of Jane, he decided to devote 
himself to business and battled his way 
victoriously for two weeks. He might 
be a failure in a matrimonial contest 
and his business rivals might, at times, 
feel that they dared adopt-undue famil- 
iarities with a small man, but, he 
chuckled to himself, he could make them 
understand ultimately that a man’s brain 
was not to be measured by his brawn. 
The only trouble was that Jerry could 
not keep up the rdle of a man immersed 
in business. Companionship was as nec- 
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essary to him as to any other normal 
youth. He returned to his friends and 
received the welcome of an absent 
poodle. 
_ To cap Jerry’s sheaf of troubles, the 
baseball season opened. Now he would 
have cheerfully suffered tortures to 
make the todge team, but, by taking 
Jane to every game and rooting indus- 
triously, he had hitherto been able to 
preserve a philosophical feeling about 
the matter. Bereft of Jane, he felt the 
impossibility of baseball as something 
for which business offered no solace. 
He could no longer mix comfortably 
with his fellow creatures. Women 
chatted cheerfully to him of summer 
flirtations or of affairs of the heart 
grown more serious. Men expatiated 
on the skill of this player or that, or 
the various standing of the leagues. 
Jerry decided to leave town—and left. 

His choice of a summer resort was 
as haphazard as his condition would 
indicate. His only care was to assure 
himself that the place was secluded. 
Arrival disclosed a lake, with a road 
drifting around it into nowhere, a ram- 
bling house at the side of the road, three 
professors, their wives, and seven chil- 
dren. The human portion of the land- 
scape immediately welcomed him to 
their midst and informed him that there 
was still another paying guest, Miss 
Gertie Winship by name. Miss Win- 
ship, it seemed, was fond of walking 
and was on a jaunt at the present time. 
Jerry could not be sure if it were merely 
his deep-rooted suspicion or if there 
really were smiles and glances ex- 
changed at this point. Anyway, he 
thought savagely, smiles and glances 
were to be expected where there were 
but two unmarried people at a summer 
resort. Married people always saw ro- 
mance in such things. But avoiding 
one woman with ten miles of country 
to do it in ought not to be a difficult 
proposition, he considered. 

Miss Winship did not appear at the 
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supper table. From the conversation 
he gathered that this was not an alto- 
gether unusual occurrence and that she 
had seemed unappreciative of company. 
Jerry began to see light. A maiden 
addicted to solitary tramps across coun- 
try and three tabbies on a porch. How 
did the husbands manage fishing trips, 
he wondered. As though in answer to 
his mental query, one of them broached 
the subject. 

“Fishing to-morrow? Better join us. 
Four a. m. start.” Ah, early-morning 
stuff! interjected Jerry mentally. The 
lovely maiden must be a late riser. 

He accepted the invitation, thus miss- 
ing Miss Gertie Winship at breakfast. 
Noon found her again absent. 

“Took her lunch and went tramping,” 
volunteered the landlady. 

Miss Winship began to acquire the 
lure of the unknown. She must be a 
sportsmanlike sort anyway, -mused 
Jerry. Probably solidly plump with 
hair and face of equal degrees of brown. 
Or she might be black-haired and eyed, 
and lithe. He hoped not the latter. 
It suggested vampish qualities, and 
Jerry did not want to be vamped to 
make a maiden’s holiday. He put the 
matter out of his mind. 

That afternoon Jerry did nothing 
more thrilling than to find’a breeze- 
swept nook by the lake and go to sleep. 
He *wakened to the consciousné$s of 
voices—or a voice. A_ remarkably 
pleasant, flexible voice, he conceded 
drowsily. Some one evidently was 
reading. A word or two floated to his 
ear, then a line of a poem, then a pause. 

“Tt simply won’t do!” said the voice 
emphatically. “It won’t do at all.” 
There was a quaver on the last words. 

Jerry woke up. Peering cautiously 
through the bushes, he discovered a 
woman clad in soft green which blended 
well with the lights and shadows of her 
retreat. She was quite alone. The 
book of poems from which she had 
been reading lay rustling in the grass 
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beside her. Hair, ordinary shade of 
brown, but smooth and abundant, Jerry 
noted ; cheek smoothly rounded; profile 
not distinguishable, because of her posi- 
tion; but general appearance decidedly 
attractive. 

“And if that won’t do, I wonder what 
will,’ pursued the shaken voice in the 
silence. 

Jerry stood up. 

“Pardon me, but if you mean your 
rendition of that poem, I should think 
it would do very well,”’ he said abruptly. 
He was ready to add, “I hope I have 
not alarmed you,” but there seemed no 
occasion for the remark. 

The woman glanced around at him 
curiously, but indifferently. 

“T’m glad you think so,” she remarked 
dryly. “That wasn’t what I referred 
to, however.” 

The conversation languished. Jerry, 
standing up, with crisp hair rumpled 
by his nap, and the woman, seated on 
the smooth grass and coolly concerned 
with her own thoughts, inspected each 
other after the manner of strange chil- 
dren. No formality entered either of 
their minds. Even in those first mo- 
ments some greater force weighed and 
adjusted the possibilities of friendship. 

“You are Mr. Jones, I suppose,” said 
the woman. 

“I hope you are Miss Winship,” 
Jerry responded politely, and, it seemed 
to him, totally inadequately. 

Miss Winship admitted her name 
with self-possession. “Please don’t sit 
on my book,” she added. 

Jerry was abruptly and keenly aware 
that she herself had not moved, other 
than the first slow turning of her head, 
since he had first observed her. Even 
her hands lay absolutely still. She 
looked out over the lake now, appar- 
ently perfectly indifferent to the arrival 
of a strange young man beside her in 
the wilderness. Jerry’s reflections re- 
called to him his size and he gave a little 
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chuckle over his momentary forgetful- 
ness. 

“The merriment was entirely at my 
own expense,” he apologized the next 
instant, realizing that his laughter had 
been aloud. 

Miss Winship regarded him out of 
calm, straightforward, gray eyes. “I 
dare say,” she observed. “I laugh that 
way once in a while myself.” 

She did not trouble to ask him what 
his amusing thoughts had been, but be- 
gan chatting casually of the beauty of 
the afternoon, the book she had been 
reading, and other inconsequential mat- 
ters. Far from monopolizing the con- 
versation, she allowed Jerry the greater 
share of it, providing merely an atmos- 
phere of sympathetic attention. Under 
the spell of her quiet comradeship Jerry 
expanded into confidence and content- 
ment. Without quite comprehending it, 
he had been hungry for companionship 
of this sort—pleasantly detached, yet 
warmly human; a woman who weuld 
listen to his talk and share in his dreams, 
This woman seemed no stranger; they 
were knit by an unseen bond. Never 
before in his manhood had he been 
lulled to such forgetfulness of his size. 
The afternoon sun peered around into 
their faces and with a start he showed 
her his watch. 

“Yes,” she said composedly. “You 
must hurry or you will miss your sup- 
per.” 

He realized that she did not mean 
to come with him. 

“And what of yours?” 

“Oh, they are used to me. I pick 
up my meals at outlandish hours al- 
ways. To-night I want_to watch the 
sunset on the lake.” 

Jerry was dismissed, yet he was curi- 
ously elated. He did not stop to analyze 
it, but subconsciously the feeling seeped 
through him that his dismissal was one 
which would have been accorded any 
man at that time. It was not because 
of his size. He went back to the ram- 
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bling house and watched for Gertrude 
_ Winship to appear, unaware of the back 
stairs which a shadowy figure climbed. 
A late tramp with the professor of as- 
tronomy allowed the sun to be high the 
next morning before he appeared below 
stairs. Miss Winship had taken her 
books and her lunch and gone off again, 
the landlady said. 

“She studies fearful hard, I guess. 
First I thought she was an actress, 
learnin’ parts for the stage, but she says 
—well, she said something funny about 
that. ‘Not the way you mean,’ she says, 
and laughs kind of queer and short, 
but she keeps right on studying them 
books just the same.” 

The landlady went off about her 
work, and Jerry won eulogies from the 
professors’ wives by adopting the chil- 
dren for the morning. An afternoon 
spent in yesterday’s retreat brought no 
results, nor was Miss Winship at the 
supper table. The next morning he rose 
at four o’clock and waited patiently in 
the breakfast room and on the veranda 
until ten. Miss Winship went out the 
back way, after making herself toast 
in the kitchen, at seven-thirty. In the 
afternoon, Jerry strengthened his deter- 
mination to avoid the retreat by the lake 
by. joining a very gay picnic with the 
professors, their wives, and seven chil- 
dren. Later information betrayed the 
fact that Miss Winship had supper at 
the house in solitary splendor. 

Rain was pattering on the roof when 
Jerry wakened the following morning, 
and the joyous thought dashed through 
his mind that the Elusive Lady—as he 
had christened her—would scarcely be 
able to avoid him in a country house 
on a rainy day. But nine o’clock saw 
the sun, and ten-thirty brought the cer- 
tainty that she had disappeared again. 
There was no conclusion to be reached 
but that she did not want to see him. 
Perhaps he had been an egotistical fool 
the other day and had bored her utterly. 
That scarcely explained her avoidance 
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of him in the presence of the entire 
party, however. The comments of the 
professors’ wives made it clear that she 
had formerly appeared occasionally at 
the table. He forbore to mention to 
them that he had encountered the lady. 

Sure now that Miss Winship’s antipa- 
thy would keep her away from the place, 
Jerry that afternoon sought the breeze- 
swept retreat by the lake. A glance 
through the bushes discovered a hud- 
dled figure on the grass. 

It was a figure which seemed to have 
shrunk into itself. About it there was 
a strange mingling of strength and de- 
spair. Something seemed to say, “Here 
is a being who has been crushed, yet 
whose strength cannot be subdued.” 
But there was no doubt about the sob- 
bing which was being smothered in the 
grass. Fear and pain were in it. “I 
don’t see why—I don’t see why ‘9 
came on a strangled breath to his ears. 

All these impressions flitted through 
Jerry’s mind during the instant he hes- 
itated. He could not leave a woman 
crying alone—yet to intrude on a grief 
which was obviously concealed, that was 
impertinent. 

“T don’t see why!” sobbed the hud- 
dled figure again. “It’s not fair! It’s 
not fair!” a, 

That decided Jerry. He at least knew 
something of unfairness. That was fa- 
miliar ground to him. 

“Miss Winship,” he said gently. 

A low, hysterical laugh answered 
him. Then silence, while the hidden 
face burrowed farther into the cool 
grass. . 

‘Miss Winship, what is wrong? Are 
you ill? Tell me at once!” 

“Me ill? Goodness, no! Please don’t 
think me hysterical. It—it was just 
amusing, your coming just then.” A 
sob finished the sentence. 

Jerry sat down on the grass and put 
an awkward hand on the shaking shoul- 
der. 

“If there is anything I can do to 
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The Six-Foot Woman and the Five-Foot Man 


help,” he began gently, “I wish you 
would tell me.” 

“You can’t do anything to help.” 
Tones muffled by grass and a damp 
handkerchief. “Nobody can do any- 
thing to help. It’s one of those things 
that just—happened. And it isn’t fair !” 

Jerry kept up the reassuring pressure 
on the shoulder. 

“Couldn’t you tell me about it?” he 
suggested hopefully. “Sometimes it 
helps a lot just to tell things.” 

Silence. 

“And perhaps it isn’t as hopeless as 
you think.” 

More silence. 

“Won't you tell me, and let me try 
to help you? I—TI should like to try.” 

“You can’t help me. Nobody can 
help me. You see—you see—I—I’m 
six feet tall.” 

Jerry was stunned for an instant. 

“Get up,” he ordered. 

Miss Winship got up. 
as she said. 

“You may think it is nothing,” she 
began defiantly, though her lips quiv- 
ered ominously and she would not look 
at him. “And I suppose it would be, 
to some women—women who like busi- 
ness, and making up their minds, and 
being serene and ordering people 
around. But I’m not made that way a 
bit! I’m just a baby, as you can see, 
and I’d love to be one of those doll-like, 
clinging vines of women and never de- 
cide anything more important than how 
to do my hair. But imagine me a cling- 
ing vine! I’d need a pretty substantial 
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wall to cling to. Ordinary men are 
afraid of me. I make them feel small 
physically, so they avoid me. Nothing 
I can ever be can help that feeling. 
And so what can I da? I’m not clever, 
nor businesslike, nor anything. That 
first day you found me here I was prac- 
ticing reading because they say if you 
are really fond of books you are never 
lonesome. But it doesn’t help a bit. 
I’m always lonesome—just lonesome.” 

“Sit down,” ordered Jerry. She sat 
down. “Now listen here. Look at me. 
I’m just five feet tall. I know just as 
much about being lonesome as you do. 
I’ve been looking for a friend who 
wouldn’t give a darn about my height 
ever since I knew I wasn’t going to 
grow any more. You and I may pro- 
vide a lot of fun for the other people 
when we go around together, but we'll 
have lots of fun ourselves, too. So 
that’s why you wouldn’t let me see you 
at the house! Well, you just go down 
to the lake and fix up your eyes, and 
we'll walk back together right now. 
We'll be just in time for supper.” 

The six-foot woman looked into the 
eyes of the five-foot man, smiled 
sweetly, and did as she was told. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Jones are said 
to be a most unusual couple. Not only 
is there such a striking difference in 
their heights, but she is so utterly de- 
pendent on him. Then, too, they have 
a peculiar habit of looking in each 
other’s eyes and laughing, sometimes 
when there is really no joke at all. 











All Year Round Outdoor Sports 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


OTION is life. The interest and 

N pleasure we Americans have 

developed in winter sports is 

one of the healthiest signs of our time. 

Those persons who are as yet ignorant 

of the delights of exercise in wind and 

weather, on snow and ice, should lose 

no time in becoming acquainted with its 

invigorating power. Fashion, as usual, 
is setting the pace. 

Before the war pleasure seekers went 
to St. Moritz, Switzerland, and other 
Continental resorts. “When denied this, 
they remembered the Adirondacks, the 
White Mountains, Canada. Suddenly 
winter sports assumed their rightful 
place as a means of recreation. That 
this form of exercise adds immeasur- 
ably to health and beauty may act as 
an added inducement to persons who 
have never indulged in even systematic 
cross-country walking. 

One of the principal reasons for in- 
creased sickness in winter is insuffi- 
cient exercise in the“open. One can- 
not successfully combat the ills to which 
human flesh is heir, if one habitually 
“hugs the stove” and _ constantly 
breathes dry, heavy air. It has recently 
been established that the value of air 
does not depend primarily on the oxy- 


gen which is brought to the lungs; 
fresh air concerns the skin even more 
than the lungs. An authority declares, 
“Other conditions being equal, in pro- 
portion as people are drawn to eémploy- 
ment indoors, the disease rate and deatia 
rate are increasing.” 

Why is this so? Because two thirds 
of the body consists of oxygen. 
Women particularly never aerate their 
lungs or ventilate their skin. In winter 
they house themselves and, on going 
out, they bundle up to the ears in coats 
and furs, really afraid of the clear, 
crisp, pure air. ‘ 

We should educate the skin to tol- 
erste cold, then to demand it. There 
is an Indian anecdote which is told, 
sooner or later, to every devotee of the. 
outdoors. An army officer, riding on 
the winter prairie in zero weather, hud- 
dled in a buffalo-skin coat and hood, 
met an Indian chief who rode with ap- 
parent unconcern, garbed only in a pair 
of fringed deerskin trousers, his body 
from the waist up entirely naked, with 
only slight protection from the wind 
through a short blanket draped over 
one shoulder. 

“How can you stand it?” asked the 
white man. 
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The Indian tapped his bare chest. 

“All face,” he grunted, and rode on. 

Women have inured themselves to 
the cold to a certain extent by their 
mode of dress. But she who envies the 
bloom of health, the sparkling eyes, the 
velvety skin, and the rounded form of 
others, should lose no time in attracting 
these to herself through outdoor sports, 
if the means at her command is but a 
tramp of five miles with arms vigor- 
ously swinzing, practicing deep breath- 
ing the wole, 

Too much stress cannot be placed on 
walking as a means to health and 
beauty. Many famous men have pre- 
served their vitality into old age through 
this means alone, but we have yet to 
hear of a woman walker. There are 
women golf and tennis champions; as 
skaters women excel; as swimmers they 
are taking all the honors, but walking 
does not seem to appeal to them. One 
wonders why. Is it not sufficiently 
spectacular? One really must admit the 
insinuation ! 

Walking costs nothing but one’s 
time. It is within the means of every 
one. It requires no sports clothes. It 
necessitates only the will, a pair of 
stout, sensible boots, and a stick. Labo- 
ratory experiments have shown that 
with arms swinging vigorously in walk- 
ing the processes of waste and repair 
are more than doubled, which accounts 
fully for the hardiness of persons who 
make a practice of walking—not merely 
locomotion, but purposeful walking. 

Walt Whitman was an _ inveterate 
walker. Among other things which he 
had to say on the subject is this which 
beauty seekers may heed: “The legs 
have a great deal to do with the accom- 
plishment of the work of other parte 
of the body and give grace and impetus 
to it. Walking, perfect walking, in 
man or woman, is a rare accomplish- 
ment, more rare than fine dancing, and 
more desirable.” 

Browning suffered from headaches, 


which he could get rid of only by in- 
dulging systematically in walking. The 
indifference of others to this health- 
giving exercise caused him to say: 

“I get as nearly angry as it is in me 
to become with people I love when they 
trifle with their health—that is, with 
their life, like children playing with 
jewels over a bridge side, jewels which, 
once in the water, how can you, the poor 
lookers-on, hope to recover? You do 
not know how absolutely well I am 
after my walking.” 

De Quincey, despite the unbelievable 
amount of opium he daily consumed, 
was still hale at three-score years and 
ten, only because he walked and walked 
and walked! 


Many persons, women especially, find ~ 
very monotonous.— 


solitary walking 
There are few born nature lovers, and 
few who develop the faculty of observa- 
tion to the extent of finding something 
worth while in everything their eyes 
see. But the city streets are full of 
interest. A country lane is replete with 
beauty. In winter there is nothing more 
delightful than a tramp through the 
woods with a congenial companion, and, 
by the way, there is no more pleasant 
companion than a dog, ever sympathetic 
and mystically en rapport with your 
moods. 

Clubs for cross-country walking are 
quite fashionable now, another club or 
the home of one of the party being the 
objective point. These gay little parties 
include both sexes, and when the object 
is a training down of too-evident avoir- 
dupois, from five-to twenty miles are 
covered daily. One need not be a mem- 
ber of a country club to form a little 
party of congenial friends for the pur- 
pose of daily, healthful walking. 

Many women deliberately cultivate a 
repugnance to winter. They are usually 
anemic and detest the cold, conse- 
quently they suffer from it and are ever 
in danger of those affections incident 
to the cold weather. As a matter of 
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fact, we should be healthier in winter, 
because the atmosphere is more rarefied. 

In order to get the full, exhilarating 
benefit of cold, bracing air, one should 
map out a daily régime, and permit 
absolutely nothing to interfere with it. 
The business girl will say, “I have no 
time.” Yet we all know that every 
one fritters away a considerable por- 
tion of each twenty-four hours on in- 
consequential things. Again she will 
say, “It tires me to walk,” also, “I can- 
not walk to business in stormy weather.” 
One can acquire the art and taste for 
walking to such a degree that it be- 
comes more necessary than food. As 
to the weather, every one can change 
his ideas on this subject. 

Now, the sooner we overcome a 
grouch about weather conditions, and 
forbid these conditions to control us, 
the sooner will every kind of weather 
prove a delight. We were meant to be 
happy. We were meant to be healthy. 
We cannot be either if we do not enjoy 
nature in all her phases. The only way 
to do this is by dressing sensibly and 
bucking the storm. Nothing is more 
exhilarating, arid there is the added tri- 
umph of overcoming the elements. 

Many persons believe themselves in- 
capable of walking after a hard business 
day and eagerly pack themselves with 
hundreds of others in stuffy cars to 
reach home with all speed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the change of air, exercis- 
ing different muscles, and rapid elimi- 
nation of fatigue products rest the 
body; then, on reaching home, a brisk, 
dry rub and fresh, light clothing give 
one a sense of well-being rarely expe- 
rienced by the average person. The 
appetite is whipped up, the most mo- 
notonous food becomes suddenly deli- 
cious, and all life takes on a rosy glow. 

If systematic walking to and from 
business cannot be practiced, then some 
form of outdoor exercise should be ar- 
ranged for after the business of the day. 
Women engaged in household tasks all 
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day should inveigle their husbands out- 
side, if only for snowballing in the back 
yard. Snowballing, by the way, be- 
sides being a safe form of recreation, 
develops the unused muscles of the 
shoulders and neck, and the stretching 
movements taper the waist. Both arms 
should be used so as to develop both 
sides. The snowballs should be thrown 
up in the air as well as forward, to 
bring into play many unused muscles. 
When there is no snow available, go 
out into the cold, night air and practice 
with any kind of a ball. 

No simple outdoor sport limbers up | 
all the muscles of the body and trims — 
off superfluous layers of flesh here and 
there as much as pitching balls into a 
receptacle hung high above one’s head 
and at a considerable distance from 
one. 

City dwellers are now provided with 
open-air skating rinks, so this incom- 
parable form of outdoor sport is avail- 
able to all. But every city has its own 
spaces, its little parks, where skating 
can be indulged in to a certain extent. 
This exercise in the big outdoors en- 
courages deep breathing and stimulates 
the circulation profoundly. Given 
plenty of space for freedom of action 
and swift movement, it is unsurpassed 
for the development of grace and poise. 
{t is important to dress suitably and to 
wear appropriate shoes. Much harm 
has been done by failure to wear stout, 
sensible boots. 

Do not permit yourself to become 
overheated. It is only the novice who 
errs in this respect. The best plan is 
to skate moderately, keeping up an even, 
steady pace. Skating becomes so fasci- 
nating that one is easily led into doing 
more than one’s strength can endure. 
Avoid stunts. Avoid fatigue. Avoid 
overheating. When warm, slow down, 
but keep moving. 

One does not have to go to the haunts 
of fashionable and wealthy persons to 
enjoy tobogganing and skiing. Even in 
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the heart of New York City, when win- 
ter favors us with snow dffd ice, the 
Drive rings with the shouts of young 
and old, flying down the inclines and 
pantingly halting at the ascent for the 
next “dive.” Coasting and bobsledding 
are excellent substitutes for toboggan- 
ing. 

Skiing is comparatively new in our 
country. It is a wonderful sport. Old 
ski runners claim that, when mastered, 
the body and brain have been so splen- 
didly trained that all other outdoor 
sports are already acquired—it em- 
braces them all. Snowshoeing, curling, 
hockey on ice—all have their devotees 
with us, now that the fascination of 
winter sports has been duly exploited. 

There are many sections never vis- 
ited by snow and ice, and many per- 
sons who cannot travel to parts where 
there may be snow for the enjoyment of 
winter sports. For them the all-year- 
around outdoor games are always avail- 
able. At any rate, it is only by per- 


sistent, everyday practice that we gain 
the salutary effect from outdoor exer- 
cise. 

The strenuous winter games exclude 
many middle-aged and all elderly folk, 
who are just as much, or more, in need 
of systematic outdoor exercise than the 


younger folk. Croquet isa leisurely 
game, a bit too leisurely, perhaps, for 
the strenuous American. But it can be 
indulged in by delicate women of all 
ages, and gives them just enough health- 
ful exercise to increase their oxygen 
supply. 

How remote seems the time when 
golf was played only by the élite, and 
an expressed fondness for the game re- 
garded as an affectation! To-day every 
one who can plays golf. There is no 
more splendid all-around game. In our 
temperate climate there are few days 
in which this sport cannot be enjoyed. 
Contrary to popular belief, golf is a 
game suitable for all ages, but within 
recent years physicians are prescribing 


it for middle-aged gentlemen suffering 
from various forms of gastric and in- 
testinal troubles and for women over- 
burdened with flesh. Golf takes off fat 
and increases muscle. The walking en- 
tailed develops the lower limbs. The 
arm and body movements round out the 
arms and chest, and bending and twist- 
ing the torso has an exceedingly bene- 
ficial effect on the abdominal muscles, 
to say nothing of the internal organs. 

Acceleration of the blood, the greater 
amount of oxygen absorbed, hastens all 
the eliminative processes. Concentra- 
tion on the game takes the mind from 
cares and worries, which rests the nerv- 
ous system, and is another reason why 
physicians prescribe golf for the jaded 
business man. Golf uses the entire 
body. 

There are upward of two thousand 
links in the United States, used by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the interest is 
constantly growing. It is a splendid 
sign and means much for the health 
and beauty of the coming generation. 
As a preliminary to the time when you 
can play golf in the open, take up the 
game indoors. Become acquainted with 
the vernacular, the language of the 
links. You will feel less like a novice 
when you make your first play. 

Contrary to popular belief, tennis is 
more strenuous than golf. It is a de- 
veloping game, assuredly, but one must 
have a good, sound constitution to 
play it. The frequent jumping and 
stretching to reach the ball reduces the 
abdomen, but it also puts a frightful 
strain upon the abdominal contents 
which has resulted seriously in more 
than one instance to my knowledge. 
Apparently robust young women are 
apt to be carried away by their zeal for 
tennis and become overfatigued, and 
the resultant condition sometimes 
proves dangerous. In playing tennis, 
more than any other game, moderation 
must be preached and practiced. The 
upper -body should be untrammeled by 
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clothing and a snug abdominal binder 
adopted. 

“Swimming,” said Walt Whitman, 
“js an exercise which brings more mus- 
cles into action than any other exer- 
cise, and, the body being supported by 
an equal pressure on all sides, the action 
is harmonious.” 

Swimming is perhaps the greatest of 
all outdoor sports, the most primitive, 
and the most natural. 

Swimming should be possible for us 
all, because, at one time in the earth’s 
history, we were amphibious, and we 
should take to water as spontaneously 
as we breathe air. Had we sufficient 
confidence that the human body is 
lighter than water, we could keep afloat 
more easily. Confidence that the water 
will support the body is the first requi- 
site for the person wishing to learn to 
swim. 

One wonders why swimming is not 
universally pursued and prescribed as 
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a means to a splendid physique. 
recommended, but outdoor swimming, 
except for a few weeks during the heat 
of summer, is rare. 

Swimming has many advantages over 
other sports. It creates self-confidence 
and trains the mind as well as the body. 
The constant movement is stimulating, 


the pressure of water acts as a great-) 


force, simulating to a certain extent 
mechanical massage movements. Be. 
sides all this there is the reactionary 
effect of the water, and when this ig 
salt, the added tonic effect. 

Every one can learn the movements 
of swimming out of the water, so that 


when opportunity arises it will be an, 


easy matter to enjoy the sport outdoors; 

,and persons who are desirous of im: 
proving the figure can do no better than 
to join a swimming class at a gymna- 
sium or natatorium during the winter 
season and continue the delightful prac- 
tice all year round. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


or coins. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 
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or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

ORMOND G. SMITH, President, 

of Street & Smith Corporation, publishers. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1921. Francis 8. Duff, Notary 
Public, No. 239, New York County. (My com- 
mission expires March 30, 1923.) 


It is © 
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Have You Seen 


How this test beautifies the teeth? 


Millions of people have ac- 
cepted this offer—have made 
this ten-day test. They have 
found a way to whiter, clean- 
er, safer teeth. 

We urge you to do like- 
wise. Watch how your teeth 
improve. Learn what this 
new method means to you 
and yours, 


Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a 
film. By that viscous film you 


Old ways of brushing do not 
end it. 

Film absorbs stains, mak- 
ing the teeth look dingy. It 
mars the beauty of millions. 
But it also is the cause of 
most tooth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

It forms a breeding place 
for germs. They, with tartar, 


brush teeth daily escape these 
film-caused troubles. 


How to fight it 

Dental science, after long 
research, has found ways to 
fight that film. Authorities 
have amply proved those 
methods. Leading dentists 
everywhere now advise their 
daily use. 

They are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And other most important 
factors are included with 
them. 


New protections 

Pepsodent combats the film 
in two effective ways. It also 
aids Nature in ways consid- 
ered essential. 

It stimulates the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch de- 
posits that cling. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

Twice a day, Pepsodent is 
bringing millions these muche 
desired effects. 


The test is free 

Simply mail the coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after us- 
ing. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch the other 
good effects. 

You will realize then that 
this way means a new era in 
teeth cleaning. And we think 


feel. It clings to teeth, gets 


are the chief cause of pyor- 
between the teeth and stays. 


rhea. Very few people who 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 


you will adopt it. Send cous 
pon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ~™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 342, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Only one tube to a family 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 








Warning! Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on package or on tablets you are not getting 
genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 
twenty-one years and proved safe by millions. 
Take Aspirin only as told in the Bayer package 
for Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Earache, Toothache, Lumbago and for Pain. 
Handy tin boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of 
Aspirin cost few cents. Druggists also sell larger 
packages. Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Man- 


ufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 











Each Tire 


Most sensational tire offer of the year! Two tires 
for less than the usual cost of one — and a free tube 
with each tire! his is a special lot — all standard 
makes — selected for record-breaking gale. No double 
treads or sewed tires. Our big volume means best tire 
values! Thousands of steady customers everywhere 
are getting full mileage 
o 





out these slightly used 8000 Mi | 
tires and you, too, can get l es 
si Tire 2 Tires Size 1Tire ' 2 Tires 
30x3 $7.00 $11.25) 32x 4% $13.50 $22.90 
30x3% 7.95 13.65] 33x4% 13.95 23.45 
32x3 9.00 ; 23.90 
31x4 10.00 e 4.4 
32x4 11.50 - 25.45 
33x4 2.2: : 
34x4 13.25 22.45 | 37x5 16.45 26.55 


SEND _NO MON Shipment C, O. D. Express or Parcel 
Post, Examine tires on arrival and if not fully satisfied return 
it our expense and your money will be promptly re: pont 
‘Riaging shipping charges. State. whether Straight Side 
Clincher, DON'T DELAY! ORDER NO’ 
ALBANY TIRE & RUBBER company 


2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. 191A Chicago, Illinois 
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Man S000 

tho ¥000 oa ear, Sal nase 
Oro: iy mail ns e 
tore Fea ‘selena mations we 

Knowledge of bookkeeping usaen 


to Begin—we 
from the ground up. ‘The Course 


nt rmer ptroller nd Instructor, 
University of Miilinols; Director of 
tarred Society of Certified Public Accountan' and of 

jational Kasociation. 4 Cost Aoocumtontecndaed ‘by alarge 

fC. P. A.” members of the Americap, Institute 

DP eds slow ¢ {nition a See — on cane em Write now for 

formation and free boo! 

LaSALLE EXTENSION. UNIVERSITY 


a  * Business fT EnICAGO, saeeeneon in 1 Worla 


Stop oe a Truss 


ore ees, PLAPAO - PA > pass 
cous bait rae i 





themselv 1 th witha wat 

emse! ves a ome withou 

a -"| * al hindrance from work—m 
ol 


— cases Conquered. 








Grand Priz. 


ag velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive; Awarded 
Fett] Medal and Grand Prix. Process, OF, Foca recove fe 
mat so afterwards no further use f 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao ae none FREE 
Write name on pon and send rot | 


Plopso Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., S 


ee ee oe 





Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao........------ see 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 

PHONE.” It is invisible, weight- 
less, “comfortable, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over thecountry. It 
describes causes of deainess; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one nh thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phil 


FRE DIAMOND 


RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our f 


8 Hawaiian im, 














































































































has ever known ill send absolute! 
free this 14k gold f. ri set with al 
Hawaiia , 



































a 
Dostage paid. ter $1. 
rges to cover postage, boxing, edve 
handling, etc If you can tell ft from a rea) 
diamond re and money setunded 
10,000 given away. Send no money. 
quick. Send size of finger. 











KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 














and lessons sent on free trial, 


Banjo Guitar, or Banjo. 

ing note music by mail. 

Over 100,000 successful players. 
No obligations. 





SLIN 
1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 129, 


FREE misicat nstromenrs 


Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Ukulele, Mandolin, Cornet, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
Wonderful new copyrighted system of teach- 

Four lessons will teach you several pieces. 
Do not miss this free trial offer. 


Write for booklet. 
IGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIG, tne 
hicago. Illinois 
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DIAMONDS 


TCHES\\\ 
CREDIT | 


Genuine Diamonds °4422"- 


PRICES LOWER THAN 


THE LOWEST ‘“éator® 


Send for Catalog 
Write for Free Wonderful Bar- 
gain Catalog today. Credit 
Ofc rms fully explained, Amaz- 
ing money-Saving prices on 
Diamonds, atches and 
Jewelry. Diamond Rings, { = 
25 up. Gatieteetion guar- z Ae | 
anteed. wong Accepted. § ! 
beady, Lonlee, ron Gold; Ring. , 


Bond set in Solid White 
id. $125 Values, 





) 
s 
| 











if 
like genuine platinum. Full 
Jeweled Import ted movement, 
Other Mold Gold W Figt Watenee 
jold fill » Men’s Wa! 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
|[OF TIS THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
(Re 108 N. State Street, Chicago, ll. 
Stores in Leading Cities 
a RR RN 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old 


Guaranteed. Ribbon Bracelet. 
usranteed, $17.50 up. 
Dept. H222 
oe ee 
name 
This syrup is different from all others 
35¢ per bottle everywhere 











Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 


ADVERTISING 





After Cuticura 


Soap,Ointment, Talcum,26c. ev: here. For samples 
sddnton: Outiourn Labercearion: Dept D,talden, Mass. 
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$100.00 a Week 


He Doubled His Pay 


and now enjoys the comforts and pleasures 
of a real income 


Why not double your pay? Thousands of our 
students have done it and thousands more will do it. 
You can be oneof them. Do not think for a moment 
that it is luck or pull which brings success and real money—far 
from it. Itis preparing for the big opportunity and knowing 
what to do when the right time comes that does it. The men 

who have made successes for themselves were ready when 
their main chance came, Your main chance, too, will come. 
Are you ready for it? 


Remember the Empty Lot? 


The older fellows were playing ball and you were 
watching, wondering if you would ever get a chance to play. 
You knew if you only got a chance you would show them. Sure 
enough, one day they hollered, **Come on, ki > a bat!’’ 
Your chance at the pill had come. That is "the "way with life. 
Your chance at the pill will come, but, if you want to stay on 
the team, you will have to deliver the *goods—and that you can 
doonly if you are prepared. ane big money and the permanent 
job go to the man “‘who knows. 


You Can be the Tike “Who Knows” 


We will show you how. Without loss to you of a sin- 
gle working hour, we can show youa sure way to success and 
big pay. large number of men in each of the positions listed 
areenjoying their salaries because of our help. We want to 
help you. Make a check on the coupon against the job you 
want and we will ‘help you get it, Write or print your name on 
the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-1192 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


oe _— 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-1192 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on how the PROMOTION PLAN 
will help me win promotion in the job check 





Building Contractor 
onset Automobile Engineer 








eceees! Chil Enginee 
Structural Engineer 
Business Manager 
Cert. Public ‘Accountant 
ccountant and Audi 









Insurance 
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‘Club §, 




















Seven-year-old Albert Albin’s Club Foot was so 
straight that he surprised everybody when he 
came home from McLain Sanitarium. His par- 
ents write: 
Albert's foot is in good shape. He is walking on two good 
feet. Weare certainly proud of him and also the McLain 
Sanitarium. You certainly do great work. Everybody says 
it is more than they expected to see. 
Mr. and airs, G. D. ALBIN 
5 Milton St., Rensselaer, Ind. 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equipped pri- 
vate institution devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease and 
Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease, Diseases of the 
Joints, especially as found in children and young 
adults. Our book, “Deformities and Paralysis,"’ also 
a of References” sent free. 

L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


€3478 





TREATYOU 


SELF 


Learn how Violet Ray treatment enriches 
impoverished blood, relieves nervousness 
and builds vital strength, Drives out aches 
and pains and removes the cause. Speeds 
up igastive process, promotes assimilation 
food and elimination of waste products. 
Absolutely shockless and safe. You spray 
thousands of volts of high frequency electricity lato 
pom ay i organ ood font P. urates en b, 
y,re ieving congestion an looding it with rich, trea strength- 
building blood. Endorsed by physicians— " 
“ ” Sent for the asking. Tells you the whole 
Get “HEALTH” Book sent or tie. Visi Ray its successes, 
many uses,etc.,how simply and effectively you may employ these won- 
derful, corrective forces of nature. Write at onc 


RENULIFE ELECTRIC COMPANY - 
Ganada, Netting Guiding; Windsor, Ontario (MjeadeaeeUCa 
Sales agents write for attractive plan VIOLET RAY 
GENERATOR 














up. 
Seenuee the ey mastered ste! 
pists always exccede ime supply at re KY irom we 
ee, RA Wa: +A T- - an expert, on start in at ; large sa 
. insures exes 
dente mood fand. accuracy. _ You can wri nd ‘the new wa: 
a minute. You Write BO to 100 words w minute, and wi 
accuracy and ‘cane 0 —no fatigue as aie the old way. arksl 
‘kable reeults. to learn faster ‘ulloss New Way. No previous 
Trai pL home a frames your spare time. Onl, 





stonographer—wort 
pher ve 
renal i you get 
ac 

land.’” It tells h business men ‘choose their paivate secre amt 

> ow bu ey 
ad them to ti itions. Send postal or letter tarlen ow ther 
ou are interested In the comp Eplete stenography course or simply speed typewriting. 





No obligation —write 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 157 College Hill, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











Free Book 






when to use 
Sasophene-cine iy, in qrartettes, 

in sextettes, or inregular band; how 
cello in orchestra 

you would 














s00n 
can le your income, your 
Dopularity. pay By 00 our easy paymen plan. 
MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 


Sore’ for fice Reaerbses best ond cotslos of every. 











DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


‘I know because Iwas Deaf afid had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic. Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and —— ed — Lease 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Meg: 

‘annot be seen when worn. Effective when enlace 
is caused by Catarrh or Ly Pertorated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natura! Prem. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
etatement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. QO. LEONARD 
Suite 93 705th Avenue - + New York Cig 











WY We ar this 


Sor 10 Days FREE 


LIKA-DIAMOND ladies’ ring has 

erfectly-matched stones. Looks 
like a 1'2 carat diamond solitaire, 
Stands ail diamond sent: ir beauty, 
hardness, brilliance. 

GOLD pierced nog Simply 
send name, address and finger size. 
Pay $4.50 to postman when ring 
arrives. Wear it ten days. If satis- 
fied, pay us $2 a month for 6 months 
and the ring is yours, If not satis- 

fied, we will return your $4.5). 
Order Now at OUR RISK! 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. 
1155 Elmwood Ave. Providence, R. 1. 


~ DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW! 


Cartoonists are well paid 

We will not give you any grand prize if 

you answer this ad. Nor will we claim t 
make you rich in a week ut if you are 
anxious to develop your talent with + 
successful cartoonist, so you can mak 
money, send a copy of this picture, wit! 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons an 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF,CARTOONIN: 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 












Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent on 
trial. No obnoxious springs or 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you would a broken 
limb. No salves, No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Protected by U. S. patents, 
Catalog measure blanks mailed free. Send 
anoel oe address today. 


APPLIANCE CO., 212F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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How the Manin Maine 
Buys Oregon Apples 


Bs 


OM MERCE lives through the interchange of 

products. California fruits are gold in Maine. 
Shoes made in New England are’ worn on the 
Pacific slope. . Automobiles from Detroit traverse 
the Florida sands; the North smokes Southern 
tobacco. And so it goes. 


Advertising has played an all important part.in 
fostering business growth. Without it we would 
retrograde half a century, or more. Business would 
stagnate; large institutions which build cheaply by 
large production would fade into oblivion; we 
would live in total ignorance of'many things which 
might add to our wealth, health and happiness. 


The bread and butter of business depend on 
advertising, and your interest in it. 


Read the advertisements. They will be as pro- 
ductive of results to you as to the companies that pay 
for them. In half an hour, or less, you can learn 
much of many things that go to make life what it is. 


Read the advertising. It enables you to get more 
for your money by telling you what to buy. Itis 
your guide to what’s good to get. 


Read it—reflect on it— it pays 


























"PHONE USERS 
Constant s 


Peaking irrj- 
tates the th 


: TOat; relieve 
with Luden’s, 


PREACHERS 


Luden’s refresh tired 
throats and relieve throat 
strain. 


MOTORISTS 
Luden’s reliey 
tations and 
the throat. 


e dust irri. 
help Protect 








